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E  have  always  thought  it  strange,  that  while  the  history 
’’  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  is  familiarly  known 
to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  actions  of  our  country¬ 
men  in  the  East  should,  even  among  ourselves,  excite  little 
interest.  Every  schoolboy  knows  who  imprisoned  Montezuma, 
and  who  strangled  Atabalipa.  But  we  doubt  whether  one 
in  ten,  even  among  English  gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated 
minds,  can  tell  who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar,  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Surajah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude 
or  in  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mus¬ 
sulman.  Yet  the  victories  of  Cortes  were  gained  over  savages 
who  had  no  letters,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals, 
who  had  not  broken  in  a  single  animal  to  labour,  who  wielded 
no  better  weapons  than  those  which  could  be  made  out  of 
sticks,  flints,  and  fish-bones,  who  regarded  a  horse-soldier  as 
a  monster  half  man  and  half  beast,  who  took  a  harquebusier  for 
a  sorcerer,  able  to  scatter  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  skies. 
The  people  of  India,  when  we  subdued  them,  were  ten  times 
as  numerous  as  the  vanquished  Americans,  and  were  at  the  same 
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time  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  the  victorious  Spaniards.  They 
had  reared  cities  larger  and  fairer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo,  and 
buildings  more  beautiful  and  costly  than  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 
They  could  show  bankers  richer  than  the  richest  firms  of  Barce¬ 
lona  or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose  splendour  far  surpassed  that  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  Catholic,  myriads  of  cavalry  and  long  trains  of  artillery 
which  would  have  astonished  the  Great  Captain.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  every  Englishman  who  takes  any  interest  in  any 
part  of  history  would  be  curious  to  know  how  a  handful  of  his 
countrymen,  separated  from  their  home  by  an  immense  ocean, 
subjugated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  in  the  world.  Yet,  unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject 
is,  to  most  readers,  not  only  insipid,  but  positively  distasteful. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  historians.  Mr  Mill’s 
book,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  great  and  rare  merit,  is  not 
sufficiently  animated  and  picturesque  to  attract  those  who  read  for 
amusement.  Orme,  inferior  to  no  English  historian  in  style 
and  power  of  painting,  is  minute  even  to  tediousness.  In  one 
volume  he  allots,  on  an  average,  a  closely-printed  quarto  page 
to  the  events  of  every  forty-eight  hours.  The  consequence  is, 
that  his  narrative,  though  one  of  the  most  authentic,  and  one  of 
the  most  finely  written  in  our  language,  has  never  been  very 
popular,  and  is  now  scarcely  ever  read. 

We  fear  that  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  volumes  will  not  much 
attract  those  readers  whom  Orme  and  Mill  have  repelled.  The 
mateiials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  late  Lord  Powis,  were  in¬ 
deed  of  great  value.  But  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
very  skilfully  worked  up.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
criticise  with  severity  a  work  which,  if  the  author  had  lived  to 
complete  and  revise  it,  would  probably  have  been  improved  by 
condensation,  and  by  a  better  arrangement.  We  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to 
the  noble  family  to  which  the  public  owes  so  much  useful  and 
curious  information. 

The  effect  of  the  book,  even  when  we  make  the  largest  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  partiality  of  those  who  have  furnished,  and  of  those 
who  have  digested  the  materials,  is,  on  the  whole,  greatly 
to  raise  the  character  of  Lord  Clive.  We  are  far  indeed  from 
sympathizing  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  love  passes  the 
love  of  biographers,  and  who  can  see  nothing  but  wisdom  and 
justice  in  the  actions  of  his  idol.  But  we  are  at  least  equally 
far  from  concurring  in  the  severe  judgment  of  Mr  Mill,  who 
seems  to  us  to  show  less  discrimination  in  his  account  of  Clive, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  valuable  work.  Clive,  like 
most  men  who  are  born  with  strong  passions,  and  tried  by  strong 
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temptations,  committed  great  faults.  But  every  person  who 
takes  a  fair  and  enlightened  view  of  his  whole  career  must  admit, 
that  our  island,  so  fertile  in  heroes  and  statesmen,  has  scarcely 
ever  produced  a  man  more  truly  great  either  in  arms  or  in  council. 

The  Clives  had  been  settled,  ever  since  the  twelfth  century, 
on  an  estate  of  no  great  value,  near  Market-Dray  ton,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  this  moderate  but 
ancient  inheritance  was  possessed  by  Mr  Richard  Clive,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  plain  man  of  no  great  tact  or  capacity.  He 
had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  divided  his  time  between  pro¬ 
fessional  business  and  the  avocations  of  a  small  proprietor.  He 
married  a  lady  from  Manchester,  of  the  name  of  Gaskill,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Robert,  the  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  was  born  at 
the  old  seat  of  his  ancestors  on  the  29th  of  September  1725. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were  early  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  child.  There  remain  letters  written  by  his  rela¬ 
tions  when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year;  and  from  these  it  appears 
that,  even  at  that  early  age,  his  strong  will,  and  his  fiery  passions, 
sustained  by  a  constitutional  intrepidity  which  sometimes  seemed 
hardly  compatible  with  soundness  of  mind,  had  begun  to  cause 
great  uneasiness  to  the  family.  ‘  Fighting,’  says  one  of  his 
uncles,  ‘  to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted,  gives  his  temper 
‘  such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flies  out  on  every 
‘  trifling  occasion.’  The  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  still 
rememlter  to  have  heard  from  their  parents  how  Bob  Clive 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market- Dray  ton, 
and  with  what  terror  the  inhabitants  saw  him  seated  on  a  stone 
spout  near  the  summit.  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the 
good-for-nothing  lads  of  the  town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army, 
and  compelled  the  shopkeepers  to  Submit  to  a  tribute  of'apples 
and  halfpence,  in  consideration  of  which  he  guaranteed  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  their  windows.  He  was  sent  from  school  to  school,  making 
very  little  progress  in  his  learning,  and  gaining  for  himself  every 
where  the  character  of  an  exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One  of 
his  masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy  that 
the  idle  lad  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world.  But  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that  poor  Robert  was  a  dunce, 
if  not  a  reprobate.  His  f.imily  expected  nothing  good  from 
such  slender  parts  and  such  a  headstrong  temper.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  gladly  accepted  for  him,  when  he 
w’as  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  shipped  him  off  to  make  a  fortune  or 
to  die  of  a  fever  at  Madras. 

Far  different  were  the  prospects  of  Clive  from  those  of  the 
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youths  whom  the  East  India  College  now  annually  sends  to  the 
Presidencies  of  our  Asiatic  empire.  The  Company  was  then 
purely  a  trading  corporation.  Its  territory  consisted  of  a  few' 
square  miles,  for  which  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  governments. 
Its  troops  w'ere  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  man  the  batteries 
of  three  or  four  ill-constructed  forts,  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  warehouses.  The  natives,  who  composed 
a  considerable  part  of  these  little  garrisons,  had  not  yet  been 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  Europe,  and  were  armed,  some  with 
swords  and  shields,  some  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  business 
of  the  servant  of  the  Company  w’as  not,  as  now,  to  conduct  the 
judicial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  business  of  a  great  country,  but 
to  take  stock,  to  make  advances  to  weavers,  to  ship  cargoes,  and 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  private  traders  who  dared  to  in¬ 
fringe  the  monopoly.  The  younger  clerks  were  so  miserably 
paid,  that  they  could  scarcely  subsist  without  incurring  debt  ; 
the  elder  enriched  themselves  by  trading  on  their  own  account ; 
and  those  who  lived  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  service,  often  ac¬ 
cumulated  considerable  fortunes. 

•  Madras,  to  which  Clive  had  been  appointed,  was,  at  this  time, 
perhaps  the  first  in  importance  of  the  Company’s  settlements. 
In  the  preceding  century.  Fort  St  George  had  arisen  on  a 
barren  spot,  beaten  by  a  raging  surf ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  town,  inhabited  by  many  thousands  of  natives,  had  sprung 
up,  as  towns  spring  up  in  the  East,  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
prophet’s  gourd.  There  were  already  in  the  suburbs  many  white 
villas,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden,  whither  the  wealthy  agents 
of  the  Company  retired,  after  the  labours  of  the  desk  and  the 
warehouse,  to  enjoy  the  eool  breeze  which  springs  up  at  sunset 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  habits  of  these  mercantile 
grandees  appear  to  have  been  more  profuse,  luxurious,  and 
ostentatious,  than  those  of  the  high  judicial  and  political  func¬ 
tionaries  who  have  succeeded  them.  But  comfort  was  far  less 
understood.  Many  devices  which  now  mitigate  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life,  were  unknown.  There 
W’as  far  less  intercourse  with  Europe  than  at  present.  The  voyage 
by  the  Cape,  which  in  our  time  has  often  been  performed  within 
three  months,  was  then  very  seldom  aecomplished  in  six,  ami 
was  sometimes  protracted  to  more  than  a  year.  Consequently  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  then  much  more  estranged  from  his  country, 
much  more  an  oriental  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  much  less 
fitted  to  mix  in  society  after  his  return  to  Europe,  than  the 
Ai^lo-Indian  of  the  present  day. 

Within  the  fort  and  its  precincts,  the  English  governors  exer¬ 
cised,  by  permission  of  the  native  rulers,  an  extensive  authority. 
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But  they  had  never  dreamed  of  claimtnp^  independent  power. 
The  surrounding  country  was  governed  by  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  a  deputy  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  commonly 
called  the  Nizam,  who  was  himself  only  a  deputy  of  the  mighty 
prince  designated  by  our  ancestors  as  the  Great  Mogul.  Those 
names,  once  so  august  and  formidable,  still  remain.  There 
is  still  a  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  lives  on  a  pension  allowed 
to  him  by  the  Company,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province 
which  his  ancestors  ruled.  There  is  still  a  Nizam,  whose 
capital  is  overawed  by  a  British  cantonment,  and  to  whom  a 
British  resident  gives,  under  the  name  of  advice,  commands  which 
are  not  to  be  disputed.  There  is  still  a  Mogul,  who  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  play  at  holding  courts  and  receiving  petitions,  but  w’ho 
has  less  power  to  help  or  hurt  than  the  youngest  civil  servant  of 
the  Company. 

Clive’s  voyage  was  unusually  tedious  even  for  that  age.  The 
ship  remained  some  months  at  the  Brazils,  where  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  and  spent  all 
his  pocket-money.  He  did  not  arrive  in  India  till  more  than  a 
year  after  he  had  left  England.  His  situation  at  Madras  was 
most  painful.  His  funds  were  exhausted.  His  pay  was  small. 
He  had  contracted  debts.  He  was  wretchedly  lodged — no  small 
calamity  in  a  climate  which  can  be  rendered  tolerable  to  an 
European  only  by  spacious  and  well-placed  apartments.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  a  gentleman 
who  might  have  assisted  him  ;  but  when  he  landed  at  Fort  St 
George  he  found  that  this  gentleman  had  sailed  for  England. 
His  shy  and  haughty  disposition  withheld  him  from  introducing 
himself.  He  was  several  months  in  India  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  single  family.  The  climate  affected  his  health 
and  spirits.  His  duties  were  of  a  kind  ill  suited  to  his  ardent  and 
daring  character.  He  pined  for  his  home,  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  relations  expressed  his  feelings  in  language  softer  and  more 
pensive  than  we  should  have  expected,  from  the  waywardness  of 
his  boyhood,  or  from  the  inflexible  sternness  of  his  later  years. 
‘  I  have  not  enjoyed,’  says  he,  ‘  one  happy  day  since  I  left  my 
‘  native  country.’  And  again,  ‘  I  must  confess,  at  intervals,  when 
‘  I  think  of  my  dear  native  England,  it  affects  me  in  a  very  par- 

‘  ticular  manner . If  I  should  be  so  far  blest  as  to  revisit  again 

‘  my  own  country,  but  more  especially  Manchester,  the  centre  of 
‘  all  my  wishes,  all  that  I  could  hope  or  desire  for  would  be  pre- 
‘  sented  before  me  in  one  view.’ 

One  solace  he  found  of  the  most  respectable  kind.  The 
Governor  possessed  a  good  library,  and  permitted  Clive  to  have 
access  to  it.  The  young  man  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to 
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reading,  and  acquired  at  this  time  almost  all  the  knowledge  of 
hooks  that  he  ever  possessed.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  too  idle,  as 
a  man  he  soon  became  too  busy,  for  literary  pursuits. 

But  neither  climate,  nor  poverty,  nor  study,  nor  the  sorrows  of 
a  homesick  exile,  could  tame  the  desperate  audacity  of  his  spirit. 
He  behaved  to  his  official  superiors  as  he  had  behaved  to  his 
schoolmasters,  and  was  several  times  in  danger  of  losing  bis  situa¬ 
tion.  Twice,  while  residing  in  the  Writers’  Buildings,  he 
attempted  to  destroy  himself ;  and  twice  thc'pistol  which  he  snap¬ 
ped  at  his  own  head  failed'  to  go  off.  This  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  affected  him  as  a  similar  escape  affected  Wallenstein.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  pistol  was  really  well  loaded,  he  burst 
forth  into  an  exclamation,  that  surely  he  was  reserved  for  some¬ 
thing  great. 

Aoout  this  time  an  event  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  destroy 
all  his  hopes  in  life,  suddenly  opened  before  bim  a  new  path  to 
eminence.  Europe  had  been,  during  some  years,  distracted  by 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  George  II.,  was  the  steady 
ally  of  Maria  Tlier^.  The  house  of  Bourbon  took  the  opposite 
side.  Though  England  was  even  then  the  first  of  maritime  powers, 
she  was  not,  as  she  has  since  become,  more  than  a  match  on  the 
sea  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  together ;  and  she  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  united  navies  of  France 
and  Spain.  In  the  eastern  seas  France  obtained  the  ascendency. 
Labourdonnais,  governor  of  Mauritius,  a  man  of  eminent  talents 
and  virtues,  conducted  an  expedition  to  the  continent  of  India, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  British  fleet — landed,  assembled 
an  army,  appeared  before  Madras,  and  compelled  the  town  and 
fort  to  capitulate.  The  keys  were  delivered  up;  the  French 
colours  were  displayed  on  Fort  St  George  ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  Company’s  warehouses  were  seized  as  prize  of  war  by  the 
conquerors.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  capitulation  that  the 
English  inhabitants  should  be  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and 
that  the  town  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  it 
should  be  ransomed.  Labourdonnais  pledged  his  honour  that 
only  a  moderate  ransom  should  be  required. 

But  the  success  of  Labourdonnais  bad  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  his  countryman,  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry.  Dupleix, 
moreover,  had  already  begun  to  revolve  gigantic  schemes,  with 
which  the  restoration  of  Madras  to  the  English  was  by  no 
means  compatible.  Fie  declared  that  Labourdonnais  had  gone 
beyond  his  powers;  that  conquests  made  by  the  French  arms 
on  the  continent  of  India  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor 
of  Pondicherry  alone ;  and  that  Madras  should  be  rased  to  the 
ground,  labourdonnais  was  compelled  to  yield.  The  anger 
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which  the  breach  of  the  capitulation  excited  amon^  the  English, 
was  increased  by  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  Dupleix  treated 
the  principal  servants  of  the  Company.  The  governor  and 
several  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Fort  St  George,  were  carried 
under  a  guard  to  Pondicherry,  and  conducted  through  the  town 
in  a  triumphal  procession  under  the  eyes  of  fifty  thousand  spec¬ 
tators.  It  was  with  reason  thought  that  this  gross  violation  of 
public  faith  absolved  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  from  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  they  had  entered  with  Labourdonnais.  Clive 
fled  from  the  town  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman,  and 
took  refuge  at  Fort  St  David,  one  of  the  small  English  settle¬ 
ments  subordinate  to  Madras. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  naturally  led 
him  to  adopt  a  profession  better  suited  to  his  restless  and  intrepid 
spirit,  than  the  business  of  examining  packages  and  casting 
accounts.  He  solicited  and  obtained  an  ensign’s  commission  in 
the  service  of  the  Company,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  on  his 
military  career.  His  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had,  while 
still  a  writer,  given  signal  proof  by  a  desperate  duel,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  bully  who  was  the  terror  of  Fort  St  David,  speedily  made 
him  conspicuous  even  among  hundreds  of  brave  men.  He  soon 
began  to  show  in  his  new  calling  other  qualities  which  had  not 
before  been  discerned  in  him — judgment,  sagacity,  deference  to 
legitimate  authority.  He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  several 
operations  against  the  French,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Major  Lawrence,  who  was  then  considered  as  the  ablest  British 
oflicer  in  India. 

He  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  army  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Dupleix  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  restore 
Madras  to  the  English  Company  ;  and  the  young  ensign^was  at 
liberty  to  resume  his  former  business.  He  did  indeed  return  for 
a  short  time  to  his  desk.  He  again  quitted  it  in  order  to  assist 
Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and 
then  again  returned  to  it.  While  he  was  thus  wavering  between 
a  military  and  a  commercial  life,  events  took  place  which  decided 
his  choice.  The  politics  of  India  assumed  a  new  aspect.  There 
was  peace  between  the  English  and  French  Crowns ;  but  there 
arose  between  the  English  and  French  Companies  trading  to  the 
East,  a  war  most  eventful  and  important — a  war  in  which  the  prize 
was  nothing  less  than  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  house  of 
Tamerlane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Moguls  reared  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  long  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid 
in  the  world.  In  no  European  kingdom  was  so  large  a  popula- 
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tion  subject  to  a  single  prince,  or  so  large  a  revenue  poured  into 
the  treasury.  The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  amazed  even  travellers 
who  had  seen  St  Peter’s.  The  innumerable  retinues  and  gor¬ 
geous  decorations  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Delhi,  dazzled 
even  eyes  which  were  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  Versailles. 
Some  of  the  great  viceroys,  who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of 
commissions  from  the  Mogul,  ruled  as  many  subjects  and  enjoyed 
as  large  an  income  as  the  King  of  France  or  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Even  the  deputies  of  these  deputies  might  well  rank, 
as  to  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  revenue,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great  empire,  powerful  and 
prosperous  as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  was  yet,  even  in  its 
best  days,  far  worse  governed  than  the  worst  governed  parts  of 
Europe  now  are.  The  administration  was  tainted  with  all  the 
vices  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  with  all  the  vices  inseparable 
from  the  domination  of  race  over  race.  The  conflicting  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  produced  a  long  series 
of  crimes  and  public  disasters.  Ambitious  lieutenants  of  the 
sovereign  sometimes  aspired  to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of 
Hindoos,  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  frequently  withheld  tribute, 
repelled  the  armies  of  the  government  from  their  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  poured  down  in  arms  on  the  cultivated  plains.  In 
spite,  however,  of  much  constant  maladministration,  in  spite  of 
occasional  convulsions  which  shook  the  whole  frame  of  society, 
this  great  monarchy,  on  the  whole,  retained,  during  some  genera¬ 
tions,  an  outward  appearance  of  unity,  majesty,  and  energy.  But, 
throughout  the  long  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  state,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  the  vigour  and  policy  of  the  prince  could  eftect, 
was  hastening  to  dissolution.  After  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid.  Violent  shocks 
from  without  co-operated  with  an  incurable  decay  which  was  fast 
proceeding  within ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  empire  had  undergone 
utter  decomposition. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  bears  no  small 
analogy  to  that  of  the  successors  of  Aurungzebe.  But  perhaps 
the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians  furnishes  the  nearest  parallel  to  tlie 
fall  of  the  Moguls.  Charlemagne  was  scarcely  interred  when 
the  imbecility  and  the  disputes  of  his  descendants  began  to  bring 
contempt  on  themselves  and  destruction  on  their  subjects.  The 
wide  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  severed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Nothing  more  than  a  nominal  dignity  was  left  to  the  abject  heirs 
of  an  illustrious  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  Charles  the  Simple.  Fierce  invaders,  differing  from  each 
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other  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  flocked  as  if  by  concert 
from  the  furthest  corners  of  the  earth,  to  plunder  provinces  which 
the  government  could  no  longer  defend.  The  pirates  of  the 
Baltic  extended  their  ravages  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  length  fixed  their  seat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  Hungarian,  in  whom  the  trembling  monks  fancied  that  they 
recognised  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  prophecy,  carried  back  the 
plunder  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  the  depth  of  the  Pannonian 
forests.  The  Saracen  ruled  in  Sicily,  desolated  the  fertile  plains 
of  Campania,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  a  great  internal  change  passed 
upon  the  empire.  The  corruption  of  death  began  to  ferment 
into  new  forms  of  life.  While  the  great  body,  as  a  whole,  was 
torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member  began  to  feel  with  a 
sense,  and  to  move  with  an  energy  all  its  own.  Just  here,  in 
the  most  barren  and  dreary  tract  of  European  history,  all  feudal 
privileges,  all  modern  nobility,  take  their  source.  To  this  point 
we  trace  the  pow’er  of  those  princes  who,  nominally  vassals,  but 
really  independent,  long  governed,  with  the  titles  of  dukes, 
marquesses,  and  counts,  almost  every  part  of  the  dominions 
which  had  obeyed  Charlemagne. 

Such  or  nearly  such  was  the  change  which  passed  on  the 
Mogul  empire  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe.  A  series  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indo¬ 
lence  and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces, 
chewing  bang,  fondling  concubines,  and  listening  to  buffoons. 
A  series  of  ferocious  invaders  had  descended  through  the  western 
passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of  Hindostan.  A  Per¬ 
sian  conqueror  crossed  the  Indus,  marched  through  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  those  treasures  of  which  the 
magnificence  had  astounded  Roe  and  Bernier; — the  Peacock 
Throne,  on  which  the  richest  jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  by  the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  inestima¬ 
ble  Mountain  of  Light,  which,  after  many  strange  vicissitudes, 
lately  shone  in  the  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now  destined 
to  adorn  the  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  'I'he  Afghan  soon  followed  to 
complete  the  work  of  devastation  which  the  Persian  had  begun. 
The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots  threw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke. 
A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers  occupied  Rohilcund.  The  Seiks 
ruled  on  the  Indus.  The  Jauts  spread'  terror  along  the  Jumna. 
The  high  lands  which  border  on  the  western  sea-coast  of  India 
poured  forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race ; — a  race  which  was  long 
the  terror  of  every  native  power,  and  which  yielded  only,  after 
many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles,  to  the  fortune  and  genius 
of  England.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  that  this 
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wild  clan  of  plunderers  first  descended  from  the  mountains;  and 
soon  after  his  death,  every  corner  of  his  wide  empire  learned  to 
tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the  ^lahrattas.  Many  fertile 
viceroyalties  were  entirely  subdued  by  them.  Their  dominions 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  Their  captains 
reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gualior,  in  Guzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in 
Tanjore.  Nor  did  they,  though  they  had  become  great  sove¬ 
reigns,  therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They  still  retained 
the  predatory  habits  of  their  forefathers.  Every  region  which 
was  not  subject  to  their  rule  was  wasted  by  their  incursions. 
Wherever  their  kettle-drums  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his 
bag  of  rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small  savings  in  his  girdle, 
and  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mountains  or  the 
jungles — to  the  milder  neighbourhood  of  the  hyaena  and  the  tiger. 
Many  provinces  redeemed  their  harvests  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  ransom.  Even  the  wretched  phantom  who  still  bore  the 
imperial  Title,  stooped  to  pay  this  ignominious  ‘  black-mail.’  The 
camp-fires  of  one  rapacious  leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of 
the  palace  of  Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of  his  innumerable 
cavalry,  descended  year  after  year  on  the  rice-fields  of  Bengal. 
Even  the  European  factors  trembled  for  their  magazines.  Less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fortify  Cal¬ 
cutta  against  the  horsemen  of  Berar ;  and  the  name  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  ditch  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  danger. 

Wherever  the  viceroys  of  the  ISIogul  retainecl  authority  they 
became  sovereigns.  They  might  still  acknowledge  in  words 
the  superiority  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane ;  as  a  Count  of  Flan¬ 
ders  or  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  have  acknowledged  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  most  helpless  driveller  among  the  later  Carlovingians. 
They  might  occasionally  send  to  their  titular  sovereign  a  com¬ 
plimentary  present,  or  solicit  from  him  a  title  of  honour.  But 
they  were  in  truth  no  longer  lieutenants  removable  at  pleasure, 
but  independent^hereditary  princes.  In  this  way  originated  those 
great  Mussulman  houses  which  formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the 
Carnatic,  and  those  which  still,  though  in  a  state  of  vassalage, 
exercise  some  of  the  powers  of  royalty  at  Lucknow  and  Hydera¬ 
bad. 

In  what  was  this  confusion  to  end  ?  Was  the  strife  to  continue 
during  centuries?  Was  it  to  terminate  in  the  rise  of  another 
great  monarchy?  Was  the  Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta  to  be 
the  Lord  of  India?  Was  another  Baber  to  descend  from  the 
mountains,  and  lead  the  hardy  tribes  of  CabuFand  Chorasan 
against  a  wealthier  and  less  w’arlike  race  ?  None  of  these  events 
seemed  improbable.  But  scarcely  any  man,  however  sagacious, 
would  have  thought  it  possible,  that  a  trading  company,  sepa- 
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rated  from  India  by  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and  possess¬ 
ing  in  India  only  a  few  acres  for  purposes  of  commerce,  w'ould, 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  spread  its  empire  from  Cape  Co¬ 
morin  to  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Himalayas — would  compel 
Mahratta  and  Mahommedan  to  forget  their  mutual  feuds  in  com¬ 
mon  subjection — would  tame  down  even  those  wild  races  which 
had  resisted  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moguls; — and,  having 
established  a  government  far  stronger  than  any  ever  known 
in  those  countries,  would  carry  its  victorious  arms  far  to  the 
east  of  the  Burrampooter,  and  far  to  the  west  of  the  Hydaspes — 
dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the  gates  of  Ava,  and  seat  its  vassal 
on  the  throne  of  Candahar. 

The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  found  an  Euro¬ 
pean  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy,  was  Dupleix. 
His  restless,  capacious,  and  inventive  mind  had  formed  this 
scheme,  at  a  time  when  the  ablest  servants  of  the  English 
Company  were  busied  onl)j,  about  invoices  and  bills  of  lading. 
Nor  had  he  only  proposed  to  himself  the  end.  He  had  also  a 
just  and  distinct  view  of  the  means  by  which  it  w’as  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  greatest  force  which  the  princes 
of  India  could  bring  into  the  field  would  be  no  match  for  a 
small  body  of  men  trained  in  the  discipline,  and  guided  by  the 
tactics,  of  the  West.  He  saw  also  that  the  natives  of  India 
might,  under  European  commanders,  be  formed  into  armies, 
such  as  Saxe  or  Frederick  would  be  proud  to  command.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  most  easy  and  convenient  way  in 
which  an  European  adventurer  could  exercise  sovereignty  in 
India,  was  to  govern  the  motions,  and  to  speak  through  the 
mouth,  of  some  glittering  puppet  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Nabob  or  Nizam.  The  arts  both  of  war  and  policy,  which  a  few 
years  later  were  successfully  employed  by  the  English,  were 
first  understood  and  practised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspiring 
Frenchman. 

The  state  of  India  was  such  that  scarcely  any  aggression 
could  be  without  a  decent  pretext,  either  in  old  laws  or  in 
recent  practice.  All  rights  were  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty ; 
and  the  Europeans  who  took  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  natives 
confounded  the  confusion,  by  applying  to  Asiatic  politics  the 
public  law  of  the  West,  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  feudal 
system.  If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  a  Nabob  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  prince,  there  was  an  excellent  plea  for  doing  so.  He  was 
independent  in  fact.  If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  him  as  a 
mere  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Delhi,  there  was  no  difficulty ; 
for  he  was  so  in  theory.  If  it  was  convenient  to  consider  his 
office  as  an  hereditary  dignity,  or  as  a  dignity  held  during  life 
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only,  or  as  a  dignity  held  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Mogul,  arguments  and  precedents  might  be  found  for  every 
one  of  those  views.  The  party  who  had  the  heir  of  Baber  in 
their  hands,  represented  him  as  the  undoubted,  the  legitimate, 
the  absolute  sovereign,  whom  all  subordinate  authorities  were 
bound  to  obey.  The  party  against  whom  his  name  was  used, 
did  not  want  plausible  pretexts  for  maintaining  that  the  empire 
was  de  facto  dissolved ;  and  that,  though  it  might  be  proper  to 
treat  the  Mogul  with  respect,  as  a  venerable  relique  of  an  order 
of  things  which  had  passed  away,  it  was  absurd  to  regard  him 
as  the  real  master  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1748,  died  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  new 
masters  of  India — the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the 
Deccan.  His  authority  descended  to  his  son  Nazir  Jung.  Of  the 
provuices  subject  to  this  high  functionary,  the  Carnatic  was  the 
wealthiest  and  the  most  extensive.  It  was  governed  by  an  ancient 
Nabob,  whose  name  the  English  corrupted  into  Anaverdy  Khan. 

But  there  were  pretenders  to  the  government  both  of  the 
viceroyalty  and  of  the  subordinate  province.  Mirzapha  Jung, 
a  grandson  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  appeared  as  the  competitor  of 
Nazir  Jung.  Chunda  Sahib,  son-in-law  of  a  former  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  disputed  the  title  of  Anaverdy  Kliah.  In  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  Indian  law,  it  was  easy  for  both  Mirzapha  Jung 
and  Chunda  Sahib  to  make  out  something  like  a  claim  of  right. 
In  a  society  altogether  disorganized,  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  greedy  adventurers  to  follow  their  standards.  They 
united  their  interests,  invaded  the  Carnatic,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  French,  whose  fame  had  been  raised  by  their 
success  against  the  English  in  the  recent  war  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  pleasing  to  the  subtle  and 
ambitious  Dupleix.  To  make  a  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic — to 
make  a  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  to  rule  under  their  names  the 
whole  of  southern  India ; — this  was  indeed  an  attractive  pros- 

Eect.  He  allied  himself  with  the  pretenders,  and  sent  four 
undred  French  soldiers,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  disciplined 
after  the  European  fashion,  to  the  assistance  of  his  confederates. 
A  battle  was  fought.  The  French  distinguished  themselves 
greatly.  Anaverdy  Khan  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  son, 
Mahommed  Ali,  who  was  afterwards  well  known  in  England 
as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  who  owes  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke 
a  most  unenviable  immortality,  fled  with  a  scanty  remnant  ol 
his  army  to  Trichinopoly ;  and  the  conquerors  became  at  once 
masters  of  almost  every  part  of  the  Carnatic. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  greatness  of  Dupleix. 
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After  some  months  of  fighting,  negotiation,  and  intrigue,  his 
ability  and  good  fortune  seemed  to  have  prevailed  every  where. 
Nazir  Jung  perished  by  the  hands  of  his  own  followers ;  Mir- 
zapha  Jung  was  master  of  the  Deccan ;  and  the  triumph  of 
French  arms  and  French  policy  was  complete.  At  Pondicherry 
all  was  exultation  and  festivity.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the 
batteries,  and  Te  Deum  sung  in  the  churches.  The  new  Nizam 
came  thither  to  visit  his  allies ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  installa¬ 
tion  was  performed  there  with  great  pomp.  Dupleix,  dressed 
in  the  garb  worn  by  Mahommedans  of  the  highest  rank,  entered 
the  town  in  the  same  palanquin  with  the  Nizam,  and  in  the 
pageant  which  followed,  took  precedence  of  all  the  court.  He 
was  declared  Governor  of  India,  from  the  river  Kristna  to  Cape 
Comorin,  with  authority  superior  even  to  that  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  seven  thousand  cavalry. 
It  was  announced  that  no  mint  would  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the 
Carnatic  except  that  at  Pondicherry.  A  large  portion  of  the 
treasures  which  former  Viceroys  of  the  Deccan  had  accumulated, 
found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  French  governor.  It 
was  rumoured  that  he  had  received  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  besides  many  valuable  jewels.  In  fact,  there 
could  scarcely  be  any  limit  to  his  gains.  He  now  ruled  thirty 
millions  of  people  with  almost  absolute  power.  No  honour  or 
emolument  could  be  obtained  from  the  government  but  by  his 
intervention.  No  petition,  unless  signed  by  him,  was  even 
perused  by  the  Nizam. 

Mirzapha  Jung  survived  his  elevation  only  a  few  months.  But 
another  prince  of  the  same  house  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
French  influence,  and  ratified  all  the  promises  of  his  predecessor. 
Dupleix  was  now  the  greatest  potentate  in  India.  His  country¬ 
men  boasted  that  his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe  even  .in  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  of  Delhi.  The  native  population  looked 
with  amazement  on  the  progress  which,  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years,  an  European  adventurer  had  made  towards  dominion  in 
Asia.  Nor  was  the  vain-glorious  Frenchman  content  with  the 
reality  of  power.  He  loved  to  display  it  with  arrogant  ostenta¬ 
tion  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  his  rivals.  Near  the  spot 
where  his  policy  had  obtained  its  greatest  triumph,  by  the  fall  of 
Nazir  Jung  and  the  elevation  of  Mirzapha,  he  determined  to  erect 
a  column,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  four  pompous  inscriptions, 
in  four  languages,  should  proclaim  his  victory  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  East.  Medals  stamped  with  emblems  of  his  success  were 
buried  beneath  the  foundations  of  this  stately  pillar,  and  round  it 
arose  a  town  bearing  the  haughty  name  of  Dupleix  Fatihabad ; 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  City  of  the  Victory  of  Dupleix, 
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The  English  had  made  some  feeble  and  irresolute  attempts  to 
stop  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the  rival  Company,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognise  Mahommed  Ali  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
But  the  dominions  of  Mahommed  Ali  consisted  of  Trichinopoly 
alone ;  and  Trichinopoly  was  now  invested  by  Chunda  Sahib  and 
his  French  auxiliaries.  To  raise  the  siege  seemed  impossible. 
The  small  force  which  was  then  at  Madras  had  no  commander. 
Major  Lawrence  had  returned  to  England ;  and  not  a  single  officer 
of  established  character  remained  in  the  settlement.  The  natives 
had  learned  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  mighty  nation  which 
was  soon  to  conquer  and  to  rule  them.  They  had  seen  the  French 
colours  flying  on  Fort  St  George;  they  had  seen  the  chiefs  of  the 
English  factory  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Pondi¬ 
cherry;  they  had  seen  the  arms  and  oounsels  of  Dupleix  every  where 
successful,  while  the  opposition  which  the  authorities  of  Madras 
had  made  to  his  progress,  had  served  only  to  expose  their  own 
weakness,  and  to  heighten  his  gloiy\  At  this  moment,  the  valour 
and  genius  of  an  obscure  English  youth  suddenly  turned  the  tide 
of  fortune. 

Clive  was  now  twenty-five  years  old.  After  hesitating  for  some 
time  between  a  military  and  a  commercial  life,  he  had  at  length 
been  placed  in  a  post  which  partook  of  both  characters — that  of 
commissary  to  the  troops,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  The  present 
emergency  called  forth  all  his  powers.  He  represented  to  his 
superiors,  that  unless  some  vigorous  effort  were  made,  Trichmo- 
poly  would  fall,  the  house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  would  perish,  and 
the  French  would  become  the  real  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula 
of  India.  It  was  absolutely  necessaty  to  strike  some  daring  blow. 
If  an  attack  were  made  on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Nabobs,  it  was  not  impossible  that 
the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be  raised.  The  heads  of  the 
English  settlement,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  success  of 
Dupleix,  and  apprehensive  that,  in  the  event  of  a  new  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain,  Madras  would  be  instantly  taken 
and  destroyed,  approved  of  Clive’s  plan,  and  intrusted  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  to  himself.  The  young  captain  was  put  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  English  soldiers,  and  three  hundred  sepoys,  armpd 
and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion.  Of  the  eight  officers 
w  ho  commanded  this  little  force  under  him,  not  a  single  one  had 
ever  been  in  action,  and  four  of  the  eight  were  factors  of  the 
Company,  whom  Clive’s  cxaOiple  had  induced  to  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices.  The  weather  was  stormy ;  but  Clive  pushed  on,  through 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  to  the  gates  of  Arcot.  The  garri¬ 
son,  in  a  panic,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  English  entered  it 
without  a  blow. 
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But  Clive  well  knew  that  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  retain 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  conquest.  He  instantly  began  to 
collect  provisions,  to  throw  up  works,  and  to  make  preparations 
for  sustaining  a  siege.  The  garrison,  which  had  fled  at  his  ap¬ 
proach,  had  now  recovered  from  its  dismay ;  and,  having  been 
swollen  by  large  reinforcements  from  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
force  of  three  thousand  men,  encamped  close  to  the  town.  At  dead 
of  night,  Clive  marched  out  of  the  fort,  attacked  the  camp  by  sur¬ 
prise,  slew  great  numbers,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  his 
quarters  without  having  lost  a  single  man. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  was  soon  carried  to  Chunda 
Sahib,  who,  with  his  French  allies,  was  besieging  Trichinopoly. 
He  immediately  detached  four  thousand  men  from  his  camp,  and 
sent  them  to  Arcot.  They  were  speedily  joined  by  the  remains 
of  the  force  which  Clive  had  lately  scattered.  They  were  further 
strengthened  by  two  thousand  men  from  Vellore ;  and  by  a  still 
more  important  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  French 
soldiers,  whom  Dupleix  despatched  from  Pondicherry.  The  whole 
of  this  army,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  under 
the  command  of  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 

Rajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of  Arcot,  which  seemed 
quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  The  walls  were  ruinous, 
the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparts  too  narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  the 
battlements  too  low  to  protect  the  soldiers.  The  little  garrison 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Europeans  and  two  hundred  sepoys.  Only 
four  officers  were  left ;  the  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty ;  and 
the  commander,  who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under  circum¬ 
stances  so  discouraging,  was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
who  had  been  bred  a  book-keeper. 

During  fifty  days  the  siege  went  on.  During  fifty  days  the 
young  captain  maintained  the  defence,  with  a  firmness,  vigilance, 
and  ability,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  oldest  marshal 
in  Europe.  The  breach,  however,  increased  day  by  day.  The 
garrison  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  any  troops  so  scantily  provided  with  officers  might 
have  been  expected  to  show  signs  of  insubordination ;  and  the 
danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  a  force  composed  of  men  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  extraction,  colour,  language,  manners, 
and  religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its  chief  sur¬ 
passed  any  thing  that  is  related  of  the  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  or 
of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  The  sepoys  came  to  Clive — 
not  to  complain  of  their  scanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the 
grain  should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who  required  more 
nourishment  than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  tliin  gruel,  they  said, 
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which  was  strained  away  from  the  rice,  would  sufiBce  for  them¬ 
selves.  History  contains  no  more  touching  instance  of  military 
fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding  mind. 

An  attempt  made  by  the  government  of  Madras  to  relieve  the 
place  had  failed.  But  there  was  hope  from  another  quarter.  A 
body  of  six  thousand  Mahrattas,  half  soldiers  half  robbers,  under 
the  command  of  a  chief  named  Morari  Row,  had  been  hired  to 
assist  Mohammed  Ali :  but  thinking  the  French  pow’er  irresistible, 
and  the  triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib  certain,  they  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic.  The  fame  of 
the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their  torpor.  Morari  Row 
declared  that  he  had  never  before  believed  that  Englishmen  could 
fight,  but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them  since  he  saw  that 
they  had  spirit  to  help  themselves.  Rajah  Sahib  learned  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  in  motion.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ex¬ 
peditious.  He  first  tried  negotiation.  He  offered  large  bribes 
to  Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed  that,  if  his 
proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly  storm  the  fort, 
and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword.  Clive  told  him,  in  reply, 
with  characteristic  haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  an  usurper, 
that  his  army  was  a  rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think 
twice  before  he  sent  such  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by 
English  soldiers. 

Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.  The  day  was  well 
suited  to  a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  w’as  the  great  Mahom- 
medan  festival  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hosein  the  son 
of  Ali.  The  history  of  Islam  contains  nothing  more  touching 
than  that  mournful  legend  : — how  the  chief  of  the  Fatimites,  when 
all  his  brave  followers  had  perished  round  him,  drank  his  latest 
draught  of  water  and  uttered  his  latest  prayer — how  the  assas¬ 
sins  carried  his  head  in  triumph — how  the  tyrant  smote  the  life¬ 
less  lips  with  his  staff — and  how  a  few  old  men  recollected  with 
tears  that  they  had  seen  those  lips  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the 
Prophet  of  God.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve  centuries,  the 
recurrence  of  this  solemn  season  excites  the  fiercest  and  saddest 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout  Moslems  of  India.  They 
W’ork  themselves  up  to  such  agonies  of  rage  and  lamentation,  that 
some,  it  is  said,  have  given  up  the  ghost  from  the  mere  effect  of 
mental  excitement.  They  believe  that  whoever,  during  this  fes¬ 
tival,  falls  in  arms  against  the  infidels,  atones  by  his  death  for  all 
the  sins  of  his  life,  and  passes  at  once  to  the  garden  of  the  Houris. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  assault  Arcot. 
Stimulating  drugs  were  employed  to  aid  the  effect  of  religious 
zeal,  and  the  besiegers,  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  drunk  with  bang, 
rushed  furiously  to  the  attack. 
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Clive  had  received  secret  intelligence  of  the  design,  had  made 
his  arrangements,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by  the  ^arm,  and  was  instantly 
at  his  post.  The  enemy  advanced,  driving  before  them  elephants 
whose  foreheads  were  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected 
that'  the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these  living  battering- 
rams.  But  the  huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  English  musket- 
balls  than  they  turned  round,  and  rushed  furiously  away,  tramp¬ 
ling  on  the  multitude  that  bad  urged  them  forward.  A  raft  was 
launched  on  the  water  which  Ailed  one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive, 
perceiving  that  his  gunners  at  that  post  did  not  understand  their 
business,  took  the  management  of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself, 
and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where  the  moat  was 
dry,  the  assailants  mounted  with  great  boldness ;  but  they 
were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so  well-directed,  that  it 
soon  quelled  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication. 
The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with 
a  constant  succession  of  loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on 
the  living  mass  below’.  After  three  desperate  onsets,  the  be¬ 
siegers  retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four  hundred  of  the  as¬ 
sailants  fell.  The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men.  The  be¬ 
sieged  passed  an  anxious  night,  looking  for  a  renewal  of  the 
attack.  But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were  no  more  to  be 
seen.  They  had  retired,  leaving  to  the  English  several  guns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  St  George  with  transports  of 
joy  and  pride.  Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a  man  equal  to  any 
command.  Two  hundred  English  soldiers,  and  seven  hundred 
sepoys,  were  sent  to  him,  and  with  this  force  he  instantly  com¬ 
menced  offensive  operations.  He  took  the  fort  of  Timery, 
effected  a  junction  with  a  division  of  Morari  Row’s  army,  and 
hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Rajah  Sahib,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  French.  The  action  was  sharp ;  but  Clive  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  The  military  chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  Six  hundred  sepoys,  who  had  served 
in  the  enemy’s  army,  came  over  to  Clive’s  quarters,  and  were 
taken  into  the  British  service.  Conjeveram  surrendered  without 
a  blow.  The  governor  of  Arnee  deserted  Chunda  Sahib,  and 
recognised  the  title  of  Mahommed  Ali. 

Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  war  been  entrusted  to  Clive, 
it  would  probably  have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  close.  But 
the  timidity  and  incapacity  which  appeared  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  English,  except  where  he  was  personally  present,  pro- 
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tracted  the  struggle.  The  Mahrattas  muttered  that  his  soldiers 
were  of  a  different  race  from  the  British  whom  they  found  else¬ 
where.  The  effect  of  this  languor  was,  that  in  no  long  time 
Rajah  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  in  which  were 
four  hundred  French  troops,  appeared  almost  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  St  George,  and  laid  waste  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  English  settlement.  But  he  w’as  again  encoun¬ 
tered  and  defeated  by  Clive.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
French  were  killed  or  taken — a  loss  more  serious  than  that  of 
thousands  of  natives.  The  victorious  army  marched  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Fort  St  David.  On  the  road  lay  the  City  of  the 
Victory  of  Dupleix,  and  the  stately  monument  which  w’ns  de¬ 
signed  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  France  in  the  East. 
Clive  ordered  both  the  city  and  the  monument  to  be  rased  to 
the  ground.  He  was  induced,  we  believe,  to  take  this  step,  not 
by  personal  or  national  malevolence,  but  by  a  just  and  profound 
policy.  The  town  and  its  pompous  name,  the  pillar  and  its 
vaunting  inscriptions,  were  among  the  devices  by  which  Dupleix 
had  lai(l  the  public  mind  of  India  under  a  spell.  This  spell  it 
was  Clive’s  business  to  break.  The  natives  had  been  taught 
that  France  was  confessedly  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  English  did  not  presume  to  dispute  her  supremacy. 
Ko  measure  could  be  more  effectual  for  the  removing  of  this 
delusion  than  the  public  and  solemn  demolition  of  the  French 
trophies. 

The  government  of  Madras,  encouraged  by  these  events,  de¬ 
termined  to  send  a  strong  detachment,  under  Clive,  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.  But  just  at  this  conjuncture. 
Major  Lawrence  arrived  from  England,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command.  From  the  waywardness  and  impatience  of  control 
w'hich  had  characterised  Clive,  both  at  school  and  in  the  counting- 
house,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  not,  after  such 
achievements,  act  with  zeal  and  good  humour  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  But  Lawrence  had  early  treated  him  with  kindness  ; 
and  it  is  bare  justice  to  Clive  to  say,  that,  proud  and  overbearing 
as  he  was,  kindness  was  never  thrown  away  upon  him.  He 
cheerfully  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  his  old  friend,  and 
exerted  himself  as  strenuously  in  the  second  post  ns  he  cpuld 
have  done  in  the  first.  Lawrence  well  knew  the  value  of  such 
assistance,  'riiough  himself  gifted  with  no  intellectual  faculty 
higher  than  plain  good  sense,  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of 
his  brilliant  coadjutor.  Though  he  had  made  a  methodical  study 
of  military  tactics,  and,  like  all  men  regularly  bred  to  a  profes¬ 
sion,  W’as  disposed  to  look  with  disdain  on  interlopers,  he  had  yet 
liberality  enough  to  acknowledge  that  Clive  was  an  exception  to 
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common  rules.  ‘  Some  people,’  he  wrote,  *  are  pleased  to 
‘  term  Captain  Clive  fortunate  and  lucky ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 

*  from  the  knowledge  1  have  of  the  gentleman,  he  deserved  and 
‘  might  expect  from  his  conduct  every  thing  as  it  fell  out ; — a 
‘  man  of  an  undaunted  resolution,  of  a  cool  temper,  and  of  a  pre- 
‘  sence  of  mind  which  never  left  him  in  the  greatest  danger — 

‘  born  a  soldier  ;  for,  without  a  military  education  of  any  sort,  or 
‘  mueh  conversing  with  any  of  the  profession,  from  his  judgment 
‘  and  good  sense,  he  led  on  an  army  like  an  experienced  officer 

*  and  a  brave  soldier,  with  a  prudence  that  certaii\iy  warranted 
‘  success.’ 

The  French  had  no  commander  to  oppose  to  the  two  friends. 
Dupleix,  not  inferior  in  tidents  for  negotiation  and  intrigue  to 
any  European  who  has  borne  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  India, 
was  not  qualified  to  direct  in  person  military  operations.  He  had 
not  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  no  inclination  to  become  one. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  personal  cowardice ;  and  he  defended 
himself  in  a  strain  w'orthy  of  Captain  Bobadil.  He  kept  away 
from  shot,  he  said,  because  silence  and  tranquillity  were  propi¬ 
tious  to  his  genius,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  his  medi¬ 
tations  amidst  the  noise  of  fire-arms.  He  was  thus  under  the 
necessity  of  entrusting  to  others  the  execution  of  his  great  war¬ 
like  designs ;  and  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  was  ill  served. 
He  had  indeed  been  assisted  by  one  officer  of  eminent  merit,  the 
celebrated  Bussy.  But  Bussy  had  marched  northward  with  the 
l^izam,  and  was  fully  employed  in  looking  after  his  own  interests, 
and  those  of  France,  at  the  court  of  that  prince.  Among  the 
officers  who  remained  with  Dupleix,  there  was  not  a  single  man 
of  talent ;  and  many  of  them  were  boys,  at  whose  ignorance  and 
folly  the  common  soldiers  laughed. 

The  English  triumphed  every  where.  The  besiegers  of 
Trichinopoly  were  themselves  besieged  and  compelled  to  capitu¬ 
late.  Chunda  Sahib  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
was  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  probably  of  his  competitor, 
Mahommed  Ali.  The  spirit  of  Dupleix,  however,  was  uncon¬ 
querable,  and  his  resources  inexhaustible.  From  his  employers 
in  Europe  he  no  longer  received  help  or  countenance.  They 
condemned  his  policy.  They  allowed  him  no  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance.  They  sent  him  for  troops  only  the  sweepings  of  the 
galleys.  Yet  still  he  persisted,  intrigued,  bribed,  promised; — 
lavished  his  private  fortune,  strained  his  credit,  procured  new 
diplomas  from  Delhi,  raised  up  new  enemies  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Madras  on  every  side,  and  even  among  the  allies  of  the 
English  Company.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Slowly,  but  steadily. 
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the  power  of  Britain  continued  to  increase,  and  that  of  France 
to  decline. 

The  health  of  Clive  had  never  been  good  during  his  residence 
in  India,  and  his  constitution  was  now  so  much  impaired  that  he 
determined  to  return  to  England.  Before  his  departure  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  service  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  performed  it  with 
his  usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  The  forts  of  Covelong  and 
Chingleput  w’ere  occupied  by  French  garrisons.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  a  force  against  them.  But  the  only  force  avail¬ 
able  for  this  .purpose  was  of  such  a  description,  that  no  officer  but 
Clive  would  risk  his  reputation  by  commanding  it.  It  consisted 
of  five  hundred  newly-levied  sepoys  and  two  hundred  recruits 
who  had  just  landed  from  England,  and  who  were  the  worst  and 
lowest  wretches  that  the  Company’s  crimps  could  pick  up  in  the 
flash-houses  of  London.  Clive,  ill  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  under¬ 
took  to  make  an  army  of  this  undisciplined  rabble,  and  marched 
with  them  to  Covelong.  A  shot  from  the  fort  killed  one  of 
these  extraordinary  soldiers ;  on  which  all  the  rest  faced  about 
and  ran  away,  and  it  was  w'ith  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Clive 
rallied  them.  On  another  occasion,  the  noise  of  a  gun  terrified 
the  sentinels  so  much,  that  one  of  them  was  found,  some  hours 
later,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Clive  gradually  accustomed  them 
to  danger,  and  by  exposing  himself  constantly  in  the  most  peri¬ 
lous  situations,  shamed  them  into  courage.  He  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  a  respectable  force  out  of  his  unpromising 
materials.  Covelong  fell.  Clive  learned  that  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  was  marching  to  relieve  it  from  Chingleput.  He  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  learning  that  they  were 
too  late,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  on  the  road,  killed  a 
hundred  of  them  with  one  fire,  took  three  hundred  prisoners, 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  gates  of  Chingleput,  laid  siege 
instantly  to  that  fastness,  reputed  one  of  the  strongest  in  India, 
made  a  breach,  and  was  on  the  point  of  storming  when  the  French 
commandant  capitulated  and  retired  with  his  men. 

Clive  returned  to  Madras  victorious,  but  in  a  state  of  health 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  there  long.  He 
married  at  this  time  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Maskelyne, 
sister  of  the  eminent  mathematician,  who  long  held  the  post,  of 
Astronomer- Royal.  She  is  described  as  handsome  and  accom¬ 
plished,  and  her  husband’s  letters,  it  is  said,  contain  proofs  that 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  marriage,  Clive  embarked  with 
his  bride  for  England.  He  returned  a  very  different  person 
from  the  poor  slighted  boy  who  had  been  sent  out  ten  years 
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before  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  only  twenty-seven  ;  yet  his 
country  already  respected  him  as  one  of  her  first  soldiers.  There 
was  then  general  peace  in  Europe.  The  Carnatic  was  the  only 
part  of  the  world  w'here  the  English  and  French  were  in  arms 
against  each  other.  The  vast  schemes  of  Dupleix  had  excited 
no  small  uneasiness  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  rapid  turn  of 
fortune,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  courage  and  talents  of 
Clive,  had  been  hailed  with  great  delight.  The  young  captain 
was  known  at  the  India  House  by  the  honourable  nickname  of 
General  Clive,  and  was  toasted  by  that  appellation  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Directors.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  interest  and  admiration.  The  East  India 
Company  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  the  warmest  terms,  and 
presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds.  With  rare 
delicacy,  he  declined  to  receive  this  token  of  gratitude,  unless  a 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  his  friend  and  commander, 
Lawrence. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Clive  was  most  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  home  by  his  family,  who  were  delighted  by  his  success, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  hardly  able  to  comprehend  how 
their  naughty  idle  Bobby  had  become  so  great  a  man.  His  father 
had  been  singularly  hard  of  belief.  Not  until  the  news  of  the 
defence  of  Arcot  arrived  in  England  was  the  old  gentleman 
heard  to  growl  out,  that  after  all  the  booby  had  something  in 
him.  His  expressions  of  approbation  became  stronger  and 
stronger  as  news  arrived  of  one  brilliant  exploit  after  another ; 
and  he  w'as  at  length  immoderately  fond  and  proud  of  his  son. 

Clive’s  relations  had  very  substantial  reasons  for  rejoicing  at 
his  return.  Considerable  sums  of  prize-money  had  fallen  to  his 
share,  and  he  had  brought  home  several  thousands,  some  of  which 
he  expended  in  extricating  his  father  from  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  in  redeeming  the  family  estate.  The  remainder  he. appears 
to  have  dissipated  in  the  course  of  about  two  years.  He  lived 
splendidly,  dressed  gaily  even  for  those  times,  kept  a  carriage 
and  saddle  horses,  and,  not  content  with  these  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  his  money,  resorted  to  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  of 
all  modes  of  evacuation,  a  contested  election  followed  by  a  pe¬ 
tition. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  of  1754,  the  Government 
was  in  a  very  singular  state.  There  was  scarcely  any  formal 
Opposition.  The  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  issue  of  the 
last  Rebellion.  The  Tory  party  had  fallen  into  utter  contempt. 
It  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  men  of  talents  who  had  belonged 
to  it,  and  had  scarcely  given  a  symptom  of  life  during  some 
years.  The  small  faction  which  had  been  held  together  by  the 
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influence  and  promises  of  Prince  Frederick,  had  been  dispersed 
by  bis  death.  Almost  every  public  man  of  distinguished  talents 
in  the  kingdom,  whatever  his  early  connexions  had  been,  was  in 
office,  and  called  himself  a  Whig.  Put  this  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  concord  was  quite  delusive.  The  administration 
itself  was  distracted  by  bitter  enmities  and  conflicting  pretensions. 
The  chief  object  of  its  members  was  to  depress  and  supplant 
each  other.  The  prime  minister,  Newcastle,  W’eak,  timid, 
jealous,  and  perfidious,  was  at  once  detested  and  despised  by  the 
most  important  members  of  his  government,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  Henry  Fox,  the  Secretary  at  War.  This  able,  daring, 
and  ambitious  man  seized  every  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  from  whom  he  well  knew  that  he  had 
little  to  dread  and  little  to  hope ;  for  Newcastle  was  through  life 
equally  afraid  of  breaking  with  men  of  parts  and  of  promoting 
them. 

Newcastle  had  set  his  heart  on  returning  tw'o  members  for 
St  Michael,  one  of  those  wretched  Cornish  boroughs  which 
were  swept  away  by  the  Reform  Act  in  1832.  He  w  as  opposed 
by  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  influence  had  long  been  paramount 
there ;  and  Fox  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  Sandwich’s  be¬ 
half.  Clive,  w  ho  had  been  introduced  to  Fox,  and  very  kindly 
received  by  him,  was  brought  forward  on  the  Sandwich  interest, 
and  was  returned.  But  a  petition  was  presented  against  the 
return,  and  was  backed  by  the  whole  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

The  case  was  heard,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  time,  be¬ 
fore  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Questions  respecting 
elections  were  then  considered  merely  as  party  questions.  Judi¬ 
cial  impartiality  was  not  even  affected.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  openly,  that  in  election  battles  there 
ought  to  be  no  quarter.  On  the  present  occasion  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  great.  Hie  matter  really  at  issue  was,  not  whether 
Clive  had  been  properly  or  improperly  returned ;  but  whether 
Newcastle  or  Fox  was  to  be  master  of  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  consequently  first  minister.  The  contest  w’as  long 
and  obstinate,  and  success  seemed  to  lean  sometimes  to  one  side 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Fox  put  forth  all  his  rare  powers 
of  debate,  beat  half  the  lawyers  in  the  House  at  their  own  weapons^ 
and  carried  division  after  division  against  the  whole  influence  of 
the  treasury.  The  committee  decided  in  Clive’s  favour.  But 
when  the  resolution  was  reported  to  the  House,  things  took  a 
different  course.  Ihe  remnant  of  the  Tory  Opposition,  con¬ 
temptible  as  it  was,  liad  yet  sufficient  weight  to  turn  the  scale 
between  the  nicely  balanced  parties  of  Newcastle  and  Fo.x* 
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Newcastle  the  Tories  could  only  despise.  Fox  they  hated  as 
the  boldest  and  most  subtle  politician,  and  the  ablest  debater 
among  the  Whigs ; — as  the  steady  friend  of  Walpole,  as  the  de¬ 
voted  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  After  wavering 
till  the  last  moment,  they  determined  to  vote  in  a  body  with  the 
Prime  Minister’s  friends.  The  consequence  wa«,  that  the  House, 
by  a  small  minority,  rescinded  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and- 
Clive  was  unseated. 

Ejected  from  Parliament,  and  straitened  in  his  means,  he 
naturally  began  to  look  again  towards  India.  The  Company 
and  the  Government  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  A  treaty  favourable  to  England  had  indeed  been  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  Carnatic.  Dupleix  had  been  superseded,  and  had 
returned  with  the  wreck  of  his  immense  fortune  to  Europe, 
where  calumny  and  chicanery  soon  hunted  him  to  his  grave. 
But  many  signs  indicated  that  a  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britiiin  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to 
send  an  able  commander  to  the  Company’s  settlements  in  India. 
The  Directors  appointed  Clive  governor  of  Fort  St  David. 
The  King  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  British  army,  and  in  he  again  sailed  for  Asia. 

The  first  service  in  which  he  was  employed  after  his  return  to 
the  East,  was  the  reduction  of  the  stronghold  of  Gheriah.  This 
fortress,  built  on  a  craggy  promontory,  and  almost  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  was  the  den  of  a  pirate  named  Angria,  whose  barks 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Admiral  Watson, 
who  commanded  the  English  squadron  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
burned  Angria’s  fleet,  while  Clive  attacked  the  fastness  by  land. 
The  place  soon  fell,  and  a  booty  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  divided  among  the  conquerors. 

After  this  exploit,  Clive  proceeded  to  his  government  of  Fort 
St  David.  Before  he  had  been  there  two  months,  he  received 
intelligence  which  called  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  bold  and 
active  mind. 

Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to  the  house  of 
Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest  was  Bengal.  No  part  of  India  pos¬ 
sessed  such  natural  advantages,  both  for  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  Ganges,  rushing  through  a  hundred  channels  to 
the  sea,  has  formed  a  vast  plain  of  rich  mould,  which,  even  under 
the  tropical  sky,  rivals  the  verdure  of  an  English  April.  The 
rice  fields  yield  an  increase  such  as  is  elsewhere  unknown. 
Spices,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  are  produced  with  similar  exu¬ 
berance.  The  rivers  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish. 
The  desolate  islands  along  the  sea-coast,  overgrown  by  noxious 
vegetation,  and  swarming  with  deer  and  tigers,  supply  the  culti- 
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vated  districts  with  abundance  of  salt.  The  great  stream  which 
fertilizes  the  soil  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  chief  highway  of 
Eastern  commerce.  On  its  banks,  and  on  those  of  its  tributary 
waters,  are  the  wealthiest  marts,  the  most  splendid  capitals,  anil 
the  most  sacred  shrines  of  India.  The  tyranny  of  man  had  for 
ages  struggled  in  vain  against  the  overflowing  bounty  of  nature. 
•In  spite  of  the  Mussulman  despot,  and  of  the  Mahratta  freebooter, 
Bengal  was  known  through  the  East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as 
the  rich  kingdom.  Its  population  multiplied  exceedingly.  Other 
provinces  were  nourished  from  the  overflowing  of  its  granaries  ; 
and  the  ladies  of  London  and  Paris  were  clothed  in  the  delicate 
produce  of  its  looms.  The  race  by  whom  this  rich  tract  was 
peopled,  enervated  by  a  soft  climate  and  accustomed  to  peaceful 
avocations,  bore  the  same  relation  to  other  Asiatics,  which  the 
Asiatics  generally  bear  to  the  bold  and  energetic  children  of 
Europe.  The  Castilians  have  a  proverb,  that  in  Valencia  the 
earth  is  water  and  the  men  women  ;  and  the  description  is  at 
least  equally  applicable  to  the  vast  plain  of  the  Lower  Ganges. 
Whatever  the  Bengalee  does,  he  does  languidly.  Ills  favourite 
pursuits  are  sedentary.  He  shrinks  from  bodily  exertion  ;  and, 
though  voluble  in  dispute,  and  singularly  pertinacious  in  the  war 
of  chicane,  he  seldom  engages  in  a  personal  conflict,  and  scarcely 
ever  enlists  as  a  soldier.  We  doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred 
genuine  Bengalees  in  the  whole  army  of  the  I-2ast  India  Coni- 
pany.  There  never,  perhaps,  existed  a  people  so  thoroughly 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  habit  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

Uhe  great  commercial  companies  of  Europe  had  long  pos¬ 
sessed  factories  in  Bengal.  The  French  were  settled,  as  they  still 
are,  at  Chandernagore  on  the  Hoogley.  Lower  down  the  stream, 
the  English  had  built  Fort  William.  A  church  and  ample  ware¬ 
houses  rose  in  the  vicinity.  A  row  of  spacious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company,  lined  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  sprung  up  a  large 
and  busy  native  town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of  great 
opulence  had  fixed  their  abode.  But  the  tract  now  covered  by 
the  palaces  of  Chowringhee,  contained  only  a  few  miserable  huts 
thatched  with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl  and 
alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present  Citadel,  and  the  Course, 
which  is  now  daily  crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of 
Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on  which  the  settlement  stood,  the 
English,  like  other  great  landholders,  paid  rent  to  the  govern¬ 
ment ;  and  they  were,  like  other  great  landholders,  permitted  to 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  their  domain. 

The  great  provinee  of  Bengal,  together  with  Orissa  and 
Bahar,  had  long  been  governed  by  a  viceroy,  whom  the  English 
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called  Aliverdy  Khan,  and  who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the 
Mogul,  had  become  virtually  independent.  He  died  in  1756, 
and  the  sovereignty  descended  to  his  grandson,  a  youth  under 
twenty,  who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Oriental  des¬ 
pots  are  perhaps  the  worst  class  of  human  beings  ;  and  this  un¬ 
happy  boy  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  his  class.  His 
understanding  was  naturally  feeble,  and  his  temper  naturally 
unamiable.  His.  education  had  been  such  as  would  have  ener¬ 
vated  even  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  perverted  even  a  generous 
disposition.  He  was  unreasonable,  because  nobody  ever  dared 
to  reason  with  him ;  and  selfish,  because  he  had  never  been  made 
to  feel  himself  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  others.  Early  de¬ 
bauchery  had  unnerved  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  indulged  im¬ 
moderately  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  inflamed  his  weak 
brain  almost  to  madness.  His  chosen  companions  were  flatterers, 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  recommended  by  no¬ 
thing  but  buffoonery  and  servility.  It  is  said  that  he  had  arrived 
at  that  last  stage  of  human  depravity,  when  cruelty  becomes 
pleasing  for  its  own  sake — when  the  sight  of  pain  as  pain,  where 
no  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  no  offence  punished,  no  danger 
averted,  is  an  agreeable  excitement.  It  had  early  been  his 
amusement  to  torture  beasts  and  birds  ;  and,  when  he  grew  up, 
he  enjoyed  with  still  keener  relish  the  misery  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  English.  It  was 
his  whim  to  do  so ;  and  his  whims  were  never  opposed.  He  had 
also  formed  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth  which  might 
be  obtained  by  plundering  them  ;  and  his  feeble  and  uncultivated 
mind  was  incapable  of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had 
they  been  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not  compensate 
him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European  trade,  of  which  Bengal 
was  a  chief  seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other 
quarter.  Pretexts  for  a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France,  had  begun  to  fortify 
their  settlement  without  a  special  permission  from  the  Nabob. 
A  rich  native  whom  he  longed  to  plunder,  had  taken  refuge  at 
Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  delivered  up.  On  such  grounds 
as  these  Surajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a  great  army  against  Fort 
William. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been  forced  by 
Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Those  in  Bengal 
were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the 
approaching  danger.  The  governor,  who  had  heard  much  of 
Surajah  Dowlah’s  cruelty,  was  frightened  outofhis  wits,  jumped 
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into  a  boat,  and  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  ship.  The  military 
commandant  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  so 
good  an  example.  The  fort  was  taken  after  a  feeble  resistance  ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  The  Nabob  seated  himself  with  regal  pomp  jn  the 
principal  hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr  Holwell,  the  first 
in  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  brought  before  him.  He 
abused  the  insolence  of  the  English,  and  grumbled  at  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  found  ;  but  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for  its 
singular  atrocity,  memorable  for  the  tremendous  retribution  by 
which  it  was  followed.  The  English  captives  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  guards ;  and  the  guards  determined  to  secure 
them  for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known 
by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even  for  a  single  Euro¬ 
pean  malefactor,  that  dungeon  would,  in  such  a  climate,  have 
been  too  close  and  narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet 
square.  The  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was  the 
summer  solstice — the  season  when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by 
lofty  halls,  and  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number 
of  the  prisoners  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they 
were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  joking ;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the 
promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed  and  jested 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their  mis¬ 
take.  They  expostulated  ;  they  entreated  ;  but  in  vain.  The 
guards  thrciatened  to  cut  down  all  who  hesitated.  The  captives 
were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door 
was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction — not  even  the  story  which 
Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  after  he  had  wiped 
his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp  of  his  murderer — approaches  the 
horrors  which  were  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that 
night.  They  cried  for  mercy.  They  strove  to  burst  the  door. 
Holwell,  who,  even  in  that  extremity,  retained  some  presence  of 
mind,  oflFered  large  bribes  to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Nabob’s  orders,  that  the 
Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be  angry  if  any  body 
awoke  him.  Then  the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  They 
trampled  each  other  down,  fought  for  the  places  at  the  windows, 
fought  for  the  pittance  of  water  with  which  the  cruel  mercy  of 
the  murderers  mocked  their  agonies — raved,  prayed,  blasphemed 
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— implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The  gaolers  in  the 
mean  time  held  lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at 
the  frantic  struggles  of  their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult  died 
away  in  low  gasps  and  moanings.  The  day  broke.  The  Nalwb 
had  slept  off  his  debauch,  and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane  for 
the  survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps  of  corpses,  on 
which  the  burning  climate  hud  already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome 
work.  When  at  length  a  passage  was  made,  twenty-three 
ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers  would  not  have  known, 
staggered  one  by  one  out  of  the  charnel-house.  A  pit  was  in¬ 
stantly  dug.  The  dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  in 
number,  w’ere  flung  into  it  promiscuously,  and  covered  up. 

But  these  things,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighty 
years,  cannot  be  told  or  read  without  horror,  awakened  neither 
remorse  nor  pity  in  the  bosom  of  the  savage  Nabob.  He  in¬ 
flicted  no  punishment  on  the  murderers.  He  showed  no  ten¬ 
derness  to  the  survivors.  Some  of  them)  indeed,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  got,  were  suft’ered  to  depart ;  but  those  from 
whom  it  was  thought  that  any  thing  could  be  extorted,  were  treated 
with  execrable  cruelty,  llolwell,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried 
before  the  tyrant,  who  reproached  him,  threatened  him,  and  sent 
him  up  the  country  in  irons,  together  with  some  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  suspected  of  knowing  more  than  they  chose  to 
tell  about  the  treasures  of  the  Company.  These  persons,  still 
bowed  down  by  the  sufferings  of  that  great  agony,  were  lodged 
in  miserable  sheds,  and  fed  only  with  grain  and  water,  till  at 
length  the  intercessions  of  the  female  relations  of  the  Nabob  pro¬ 
cured  their  release.  One  Englishwoman  had  survived  that 
night.  She  was  placed  in  the  harem  of  the  Prince,  at  ^loor- 
shedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  letters  to  his  nominal 
sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the  late  conquest  in  the  most 
pompous  language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Fort  William,  for¬ 
bade  any  Englishman  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  directed 
that,  in  memory  of  his  great  actions,  Calcutta  should  thence¬ 
forward  be  called  Alinagore,  that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of  God.  * 

In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  reached  Madras, 
and  excited  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resentment.  The  cry  of 
the  whole  settlement  was  for  vengeance.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  it  w’as  determined  that 
an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  Clive 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  'i'he  naval  armament 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Watson.  Nine  hundred 
English  infantry — fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit — and  fifteen 
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hundred  sepoys,  composed  the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  a 
Prince  who  had  more  subjects  and  larger  revenues  than  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  October 
the  expedition  sailed  ;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  ad¬ 
verse  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal  till  December. 

The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fancied  security  at  Moorshedabad. 
He  was  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries, 
that  he  often  used  to  say  that  there  were  not  ten  thousand  men 
in  all  Europe ;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the 
English  would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But,  though  un¬ 
disturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military  power,  he  began  to  miss 
them  greatly.  His  revenues  fell  off;  and  his  ministers  succeeded 
ill  making  him  understand  that  a  ruler  may  sometimes  find  it 
more  profitable  to  protect  traders  in  the  open  enjoyment  of  their 
gains,  than  to  put  them  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing  hidden  chests  of  gold  and  jewels.  He  was  already  disposed 
to  permit  the  Company  to  resume  its  mercantile  operations  in 
his  country,  when  he  received  the  news  that  an  English  arma¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Hoogley.  He  instantly  ordered  all  his  troops 
to  assemble  at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched  towards  Calcutta. 

Clive  had  commenced  operations  with  his  usual  vigour.  He 
took  Budgebudge,  routed  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  recover¬ 
ed  Calcutta,  stormed  and  sacked  Hoogley.  The  Nabob,  already 
disposed  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  English,  was  confirmed 
in  his  pacific  disposition  by  these  proofs  of  their  power  and  spirit. 
He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  invading 
armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  factory,  and  to  give  com¬ 
pensation  to  those  whom  he  had  despoiled. 

Clive’s  profession  was  war ;  and  he  felt  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  discreditable  in  an  accommodation  with  Surajah  Dowlah. 
But  his  power  was  limited.  A  committee,  chiefly  composed  of 
servants  of  the  Company  who  had  fled  from  Calcutta,  had  the 
principal  direction  of  affairs ;  and  these  persons  were  eager  to 
be  restored  to  their  posts,  and  compensated  for  their  losses. 
The  government  of  Madras,  apprised  that  war  had  commenced 
in  Europe,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  French,  be¬ 
came  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  armament.  The  promises 
of  the  Nabob  were  large,  the  chances  of  a  contest  doubtful ;  and 
Clive  consented  to  treat — though  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
things  should  not  be  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner  as  he 
could  have  wished. 

With  this  negotiation  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Clive.  Hitherto  he  had  been  merely  a  soldier,  carrying  into 
effect,  with  eminent  ability  and  valour,  the  plans  of  others. 
Henceforth  he  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as  a  statesman ;  and  his 
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military  movements  are  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  his 
political  designs.  That  in  his  new  capacity  he  displayed  great 
talents,  and  obtained  great  success,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is 
also  undeniable,  that  the  transactions  in  which  he  now  began 
to  take  a  part,  have  left  a  stain  on  his  moral  character. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is 
obstinately  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  honour  and  integrity  in  the 
conduct  of  his  hero.  But  we  can  as  little  agree  with  Mr  Mill,  who 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Clive  was  a  man  ‘  to  whom  de- 
‘  ception,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  never  cost  a  pang.’  Clive 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  constitutionally  the  very  opposite  of  a 
knave — bold  even  to  temerity- -sincere  even  to  indiscretion — 
hearty  in  friendship — open  in  enmity.  Neither  in  his  private 
life,  nor  in  those  parts  of  his  public  life  in  which  he  had  to  do 
with  his  countrymen,  do  we  find  any  signs  of  a  propensity  to 
cunning.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  disputes-in  which  he  was 
engaged  as  an  Englishman  against  Englishmen — from  his  box¬ 
ing-matches  at  school,  to  the  stormy  altercations  at  the  India 
House  and  in  Parliament,  amidst  which  his  later  years  were  passed 
— his  very  faults  were  those  of  a  high  and  magnanimous  spirit. 
I'he  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  considered  Oriental  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  game  in  which  nothing  was  unfair.  He  knew  that  the 
standard  of  morality  among  the  natives  of  India  differed  widely 
from  that  established  in  England.  He  knew  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  men  destitute  of  what  in  Europe  is  called  honour — 
with  men  who  would  give  any  promise  without  hesitation,  and 
break  any  promise  without  shame — with  men  who  would  un¬ 
scrupulously  employ  corruption,  perjury,  forgery,  to  compass 
their  ends.  His  letters  show  that  the  great  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  European  morality  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts. 
He  seems  to  have  imagined — most  erroneously  in  our  opinion — 
that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  such  adversaries,  if  he  was 
content  to  be  bound  by  ties  from  which  they  were  free — if  he 
went  on  telling  truth,  and  hearing  none — if  he  fulfilled,  to  his 
own  hurt,  all  his  engagements  with  confederates  who  never  kept 
an  engagement  that  was  not  to  their  advantage.  Accordingly, 
this  man,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  life  an  honourable  English 
gentleman  and  soldier,  was  no  sooner  matched  against  an  Indian 
intriguer,  than  he  became  himself  an  Indian  intriguer ;  and  de¬ 
scended,  without  scruple,  to  falsehood,  to  hypocritical  caresses, 
to  the  substitution  of  documents,  and  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
hands. 

The  negotiations  between  the  English  and  the  Nabob  were 
carried  on  chiefly  by  two  agents — Mr  Watts,  a  servant  of  the 
Company,  and  a  Bengalee  of  the  name  of  Omichund.  This 
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Omichund  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  native  merchants  rpsi« 
dent  at  Calcutta,  and  had  sustained  great  losses  in  consequence 
of  the  Nabob’s  expedition  against  that  place.  In  the  course  of 
his  commercial  transactions,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  English, 
and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  them  and  a  native  court.  He  possessed  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  own  race,  and  had  in  large  measure  the  Hindoo 
talents — quick  observation,  tact,  dexterity,  perseverance — and 
the  Hindoo  vices — servility,  greediness,  and  treachery. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  all  the  faithlessness  of  an  Indian 
statesman,  and  all  the  levity  of  a  boy  whose  mind  had  been 
enfeebled  by  power  and  self-indulgence.  He  promised,  retracted, 
hesitated,  evaded.  At  one  time  he  advanced  with  his  army 
in  a  threatening  manner  towards  Calcutta ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  resolute  front  which  the  English  presented,  he  fell  back  in 
alarm,  and  consented  to  make  peace  with  them  on  their  own 
terms.  The  treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  formed 
new  designs  against  them.  He  intrigued  with  the  Erench 
authorities  at  Chandernagore.  He  invited  Bussy  to  march  from 
the  Deccan  to  the  Hoogley,  and  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
Bengal.  All  this  was  well  known  to  Clive  and  Watson.  ’I'hey 
determined  accordingly  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  to  attack 
Chandernagore,  before  the  force  there  could  be  strengthened 
by  new  arrivals,  either  from  the  south  of  India  or  from  Europe. 
Watson  directed  the  expedition  by  water,  Clive  by  land.  The 
success  of  the  combined  movements  was  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  fort,  the  garrison,  the  artillery,  the  military  stores, 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Nearly  five  hundred 
European  troops  were  among  the  prisoners. 

The  Nabob  had  feared  and  hated  the  English,  even  while 
he  was  still  able  to  oppose  to  them  their  Erench  rivals.  The 
Erench  were  now  vanquished ;  and  he  began  to  regard  the  Eng¬ 
lish  with^  still  greater  fear,  and  still  greater  hatred.  His  weak 
and  unprincipled  mind  oscillated  between  servility  and  insolence. 
One  day  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  Calcutta,  as  part  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  due  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  committed.  The  next 
day  he  sent  a  present  of  jewels  to  Bussy,  exhorting  that  distin¬ 
guished  officer  to  hasten  to  protect  Bengal  ‘  against  Clive,  the 
‘  daring  in  war,  on  whom,  ’  says  his  highness,  ‘  may  all  bad 
‘  fortune  attend.  ’  He  ordered  his  army  to  march  against  the 
English.  He  countermanded  his  orders.  He  tore  Clive’s  let¬ 
ters.  He  then  sent  answers  in  the  most  florid  language  of  com¬ 
pliment.  He  ordered  W’atts  out  of  his  presence,  and  threatened 
to  impale  him.  He  again  sent  for  him,  and  begged  pardon  for 
his  intemperance.  In  the  mean  time,  his  wretched  maladminis- 
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trution,  his  folly,  his  dissolute  manners,  and  his  love  of  the 
lowest  company,  had  disgusted  all  classes  of  his  subjects — sol¬ 
diers,  traders,  civil  functionaries,  the  proud  and  ostentatious 
Mahommedans,  the  timid,  supple,  and  parsimonious  Hindoos. 

A  formidable  confederacy  was  formed  against  him;  in  which 
were  included  Iloydullub,  the  minister  of  finance,  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  principal  commander  of  the  troops,  and  Jugget  Seit,  the 
richest  banker  in  India.  The  plot  was  confided  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agents,  and  a  communication  was  opened  between  the  male- 
contents  at  Moorshedabad,  and  the  committee  at  Calcutta. 

In  the  committee  there  was  much  hesitation  ;  but  Clive’s  voice 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  conspirators,  and  his  vigour  and  firm¬ 
ness  bore  down  all  opposition.  It  was  determined  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  should  lend  their  powerful  assistance  to  depose  Surujah 
Dowlah,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  Bengal.  In 
return,  Meer  Jaffier  promised  ample  compensation  to  the  Company 
and  its  servants,  and  a  liberal  donative  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  committee.  The  odious  vices  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  wrongs 
which  the  English  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  the  dangers  to  which  our 
trade  must  have  been  exposed  had  he  continued  to  reign,  appear 
to  us  fully  to  justify  the  resolution  of  deposing  him.  But  nothing 
can  justify  the  dissimulation  which  Clive  stooped  to  practise.  He 
wrote  to  Surajah  Dowlah  in  terms  so  affectionate  that  they  for 
a  time  lulled  that  weak  prince  to  perfect  security.  'I  he  same 
courier  who  carried  this  ‘  soothing  letter,’  as  Clive  calls  it,  to 
the  Nabob,  carried  to  Mr  Watts  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  ; — 

‘  'i'cll  Meer  Jaffier  to  fear  nothing.  I  will  join  him  with  five 
‘  thousand  men  who  never  turned  their  backs.  Assure  him  I  will 
‘  march  night  and  day  to  his  assistance,  and  stand  by  him  as  long 
‘  as  I  have  a  man  left.’ 

It  was  impossible  that  a  plot  which  had  so  many  ramifications 
should  long  remain  entirely  concealed.  Enough  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Nabob  to  arouse  his  suspicions.  But  he  was  soon  quieted  by 
the  fictions  and  artifices  which  the  inventive  genius  of  Omichund 
produced  with  miraculous  readiness.  All  was  going  well ;  the 
plot  was  nearly  ripe;  when  Clive  learned  that  Omichund  was  likely 
to  play  false.  The  artful  Bengalee  had  been  promised  a  liberal 
compensation  for  all  that  he  nad  lost  at  Calcutta.  But  this 
would  not  satisfy  him.  His  services  had  been  great.  He  held 
the  thread  of  the  whole  intrigue.  By  one  word  breathed  in  the 
ear  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he  could  undo  all  that  he  had  done.  The 
lives  of  Watts,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  all  the  conspirators,  were  at  his 
mercy ;  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  situation, 
and  to  make  his  own  terms.  He  demanded  three  hundred  thousand 
iwunds  sterling,  as  the  price  of  his  secresy  and  of  his  assistance.  The 
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committee,  incensed  by  the  treachery,  and  appalled  by  the  danger, 
knew  not  what  course  to  take.  But  Clive  was  more  than 
Omichund’s  match  in  Omichund’s.  own  arts.  The  man,  he  said, 
was  a  villain.  Any  artifice  which  would  defeat  such  knavery  was 
justifiable.  The  best  course  would  be  to  promise  what  was  asked. 
Omichund  would  soon  be  at  their  mercy,  and  then  they  might 
punish  him  by  withholding  from  him,  not  only  the  bribe  which 
he  now  demanded,  but  also  the  compensation  which  all  the  other 
sufferers  of  Calcutta  were  to  receive. 

His  advice  was  taken  ;  but  how  was  the  wary  and  sagacious 
Hindoo  to  be  deceived?  He  had  demanded  that  an  article  touch¬ 
ing  his  claims  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  between  Meer 
Jaffier  and  the  English,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Clive  had  an  expedient  ready.  Two 
treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red — the 
former  real,  the  latter  fictitious.  In  the  former  Omichund’s  name 
was  not  mentioned ;  the  latter,  which  was  to  be  shown  to  him, 
contained  a  stipulation  in  his  favour. 

But  another  difficulty  arose.  Admiral  Watson  had  scruples 
about  signing  the  red  treaty.  Omichund’s  vigilance  and  acute¬ 
ness  were  such,  that  the  absence  of  so  important  a  name  would 
probably  awaken  his  suspicions.  But  Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do 
any  thing  by  halves.  We  almost  blush  to  write  it.  He  forged 
Admiral  Watson’s  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr  Watts  fled  secretly  from 
Moorshedabad.  Clive  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  wrote  to  the 
Nabob  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  his  previous  letters. 
He  set  forth  all  the  wrongs  which  the  British  had  suffered,  of¬ 
fered  to  submit  tbe  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Meer 
Jaffier ;  and  concluded  by  announcing  that,  as  the  rains  were 
about  to  set  in,  he  and  his  men  would  do  themselves  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  his  highness  for  an  answer. 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  English.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Meer  Jaffier  should  separate  himself  from  the  Nabob,  and  carry 
over  his  division  to  Clive.  But,  as  the  decisive  moment  ap¬ 
proached,  the  fears  of  the  conspirator  overpowered  his  ambition. 
Clive  had  advanced  to  Cossimbuzar;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a 
mighty  power  a  few  miles  off  at  Plassey  ;  and  still  Meer  Jaffier 
delayed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned  evasive  answers 
to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English  general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.  He  could  place  no 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of  his  confederate ; 
and,  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  his  own  military 
talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  it  was  no 
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light  thing  to  engage  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own.  Before  him  lay  a  river  over  which  it  was  easy  to  advance, 
but  over  which,  if  things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would 
ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time, 
his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours,  shrank  from  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  making  a  decision.  He  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  pronounced  against  fighting ;  and  Clive  declared 
his  concurrence  with  the  majority.  Long  afterwards,  he  said  that 
he  had  never  called  but  one  council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  that  council,  the  British  would  never  have 
been  masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken 
up  when  he  w^as  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He 
came  back  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard,  and  gave 
orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on  the 
morrow. 

The  river  was  passed,  and  at  the  close  of  a  toilsome  day’s  march, 
the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its  quarters  in  a  grove  of 
mango- trees  near  Plassey,  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy.  Clive  was 
unable  to  sleep ;  he  heard,  through  the  whole  night,  the  sound 
of  drums  and  cymbals  from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob.  It 
is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  should  now  and  then  have 
sunk  when  he  reflected  against  what  odds  and  for  what  a  prize  he 
was  in  a  few  hours  to  contend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah  Uowlah  more  peaceful.  His 
mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy,  was  distracted  by  wild  and  hor¬ 
rible  apprehensions.  Appalled  by  the  greatness  and  nearness  of 
the  crisis,  distrusting  his  captains,  dreading  every  one  who  ap¬ 
proached  him,  dreading  to  be  left  alone,  he  sate  gloomily  in  his 
tent,  haunted,  a  (ireek  poet  would  have  said,  by  the  furies  of 
those  who  had  cursed  him  with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black 
Hole. 

The  day  broke — the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  India. 
At  sunrise  die  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through  many  open¬ 
ings  from  the  camp,  began  to  move  towards  the  grove  where  the 
English  lay.  Forty  thousand  infantry,  armed  with  firelocks, 
pikes,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They  were 
accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each 
tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed  on  from 
behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller  guns,  under  the  direction 
of  a  few  French  auxiliaries,  were  perhaps  more  formidable. 
The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn,  not  from  the  eftemi- 
nate  population  of  Bengal,  but  from  the  bolder  race  which  in¬ 
habits  the  northern  provinces ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive 
could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and  the  horses  were  njore 
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powerful  than  those  of  the  Carnatic.  The  force  which  he  had  to 
oppose  to  this  great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three  thousand 
men.  But  of  these  nearly  a  thousand  were  English,  and  all  were 
led  by  English  officers,  and  trained  in  the  English  discipline.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men  of  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Regiment,  wffiich  still  bears  on  its  colours,  amidst  many 
honourable  additions  won  under  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Gas¬ 
cony,  the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the  proud  motto.  Primus  in  Indis. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution,  while  the  few  Beldpieces 
of  the  English  produced  great  effect.  Several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  in  Surajah  Dowlah’s  service  fell.  Disorder 
began  to  spread  through  his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased 
every  moment.  One  of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  retreating.  J  he  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did 
W’ith  what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received.  He 
ordered  the  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his  fate. 
Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  advance. 
The  confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave  way  before  the  onset 
of  disciplined  valour.  No  mob  attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was 
ever  more  completely  routed.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen, 
who  alone  ventured  to  confront  the  English,  were  swept  down 
the  stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  re-assemble.  Only  five  hundred 
of  the  vanquished  were  slain.  But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their 
baggage,  innumerable  waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors.  With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers 
killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army  of  nearly 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assistance  to  the  English  during  the 
action.  But,  as  soon  as  he  saw'  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
decided,  he  drew  off  his  division  of  the  army,  and  when  the  battle 
was  over,  sent  his  congratulations  to  his  ally.  The  next  day  he 
repaired  to  the  English  quarters,  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  the 
reception  which  awaited  him  there.  He  gave  evident  signs  of 
alarm  when  a  guard  was  drawn  out  to  receive  him  with  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank.  But  his  apprehensions  were  speedily  removed. 
Clive  came  forward  to  meet  him,  embraced  him,  saluted  him  as 
Nabob  of  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
listened  graciously  to  his  apologies,  and  advised  him  to  march 
without  delay  to  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  l)owlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with  all  the 
speed  with  which  a  fleet  camel  could  carry  him,  and  arrived  at 
Moorshedabad  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  There  he 
called  his  councillors  round  him.  The  wisest  advised  him  to  put 
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himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  he  had  nothing 
worse  to  fear  than  deposition  and  confinement.  But  he  attri¬ 
buted  this  suggestion  to  treachery.  Others  urged  him  to  try  the 
chance  of  war  again.  He  approved  the  advice,  and  issued  orders 
accordingly.  But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere  even  during  one 
day  to  a  manly  resolution.  He  learned  that  Meer  Jailier  had 
arrived ;  and  his  terrors  became  insupportable.  Disguised  in  a 
mean  dress,  with  a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let  himself 
down  at  night  from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and,  accompanied 
by  only  two  attendants,  embarked  on  the  river  for  Patna. 

In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  English  soldiers,  and  three  hundred  sepoys.  For  his 
residence  had  been  assigned  a  palace,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
garden  so  spacious  that  all  the  troops  who  accompanied  him  could 
conveniently  encamp  within  it.  The  ceremony  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  instantly  performed.  Clive  led  the  new 
Nabob  to  the  seat  of  honour,  placed  him  on  it,  presented  to  him, 
after  the  immemorial  fashion  of  the  East,' an  offering  of  gold,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  natives  who  filled  the  hall,  congratulated 
them  on  the  good  fortune  which  bad  freed  them  from  a  tyrant. 
He  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  use  the  services  of  an  inter¬ 
preter;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  long  as  he  resided  in  India, 
intimately  acquainted  as  he  was  with  Indian  politics  and  the 
Indian  character,  and  adored  as  he  was  by  his  Indian  soldiery, 
he  never  learned  to  express  himself  with  facility  in  any  Indian 
language ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  the  smattering  of  Portuguese  which  he  had 
acquired,  when  a  lad,  in  Brazil. 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  he  had  entered  with  his  allies.  A  conference 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Jugget  Seit,  the  great  banker,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  Omichund  6ame 
thither,  fully  believing  himself  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  Of 
Clive,  who,  with  dissimulation  surpassing  even  the  dissimulation 
of  Bengal,  had  up  to  that  day  treated  him  with  undiminished 
kindness.  The  white  treaty  was  produced  and  read.  Clive  then 
turned  to  Mr  Scrafton,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and 
said  in  English,  ‘  It  is  now  time  to  undeceive  Omichund.’ 

‘  Omichund,’  said  Mr  Scrafton  in  Hindostanee,  ‘  the  red  treaty 
‘  is  a  take-in.  You  are  to  have  nothing.’  Omichund  fdl  back 
insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  He  revived  ;  but  his 
mind  was  irreparably  ruined.  Clive,  who,  though  unscrupulous 
in  his  dealings  with  Indian  politicians,  w'as  not  inhuman,  seems 
to  have  been  touched.  He  saw  Omichund  a  few  days  later, 
spoke  to  him  kindly,  advised  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of 
the  great  temples  of  India,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene 
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might  restore  his  health,  and  was  even  disposed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  had  passed,  again  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  public 
service.  But  from  the  moment  of  that  sudden  shock,  the  unhappy 
man  sank  gradually  into  idiocy.  He  who  had  formerly  been 
distinguished  by  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  habits,  now  squandered  the  remains  of  his  for¬ 
tune  on  childish  trinkets,  and  loved  to  exhibit  himself  dressed  in 
rich  garments,  and  hung  with  precious  stones.  In  this  abject 
state  he  languished  a  few  months,  and  then  died. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  remarks  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  judgment  of  our  readers  with  respect  to 
this  transaction,  had  not  Sir  John  jMalcolm  undertaken  to  defend 
it  in  all  its  parts.  He  regrets,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  means  so  liable  to  abuse  as  forgery ;  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  any  blame  attaches  to  those  who  deceived  the  deceiver. 
He  thinks  that  the  English  were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
one  who  kept  no  faith  with  them ;  and  that,  if  they  had  fulfilled 
their  engagements  with  the  wily  Bengalee,  so  signal  an  example 
of  successful  treason  would  have  produced  a  crowd  of  imitators. 
Now,  we  will  not  discuss  this  point  on  any  rigid  principles  of 
morality.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so ;  for,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  as  a  question  of  expediency  in  the  lowest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  using  no  arguments  but  such  as  Machia- 
velli  might  have  employed  in  his  conferences  with  Borgia,  w’e 
are  convinced  that  Clive  was  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
he  committed,  not  merely  a  crime,  but  a  blunder.  That  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  is  a  maxim  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  correct,  even  with  respect  to  the  temporal  -interest  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but,  with  respect  to  societies,  the  rule  is  subject  to  still 
few^er  exceptions,  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  the  life  of  socie¬ 
ties  is  longer  than  the  life  of  individuals.  It  is  possible  to  men¬ 
tion  men  who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  to  breaches  of 
private  faith.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  mention 
a  state  which  has  on  the  w’hole  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  The  entire  history  of  British  India  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  great  truth,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  oppose  perfidy 
to  perfidy — that  the  most  efficient  weapon  with  W’hich  men  can 
encounter  falsehood  is  truth.  During  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
English  rulers  of  India,  surrounded  b^y  allies  and  enemies  whotn 
no  engagement  could  bind,  have  generally  acted  with  sincerity 
and  uprightness;  and  the  event  has  proved  that  sincerity  and 
uprightness  are  wisdom.  English  valour  and  English  intelli¬ 
gence  have  done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental 
empire  than  English  veracity.  All  that  we  could  have  gained 
by  imitating  the  doublings,  the  evasions,  the  fictions,  the  perju¬ 
ries  which  have  been  employed  against  us,  is  as  nothing,  when 
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compared  with  what  we  have  gained  by  being  the  one  power  in 
India  on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath  which 
superstition  can  devise,  no  hostage  however  precious,  inspires 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  confidence  which  is  produced  by  the  ‘  yea 
‘  yea,’  and  ‘  nay  nay,’  of  a  British  envoy.  No  fastness,  however 
strong  by  art  or  nature,  gives  to  its  inmates  a  security  like  that 
enjoyed  by  the  chief  who,  passing  through  the  territories  of 
powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is  armed  with  the  British  guaran¬ 
tee.  The  mightiest  princes  of  the  East  can  scarcely,  by  the 
offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  forth  any  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  is  concealed  under  the  hearths  of  their  subjects.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  offers  little  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and  ava¬ 
rice  hastens  to  bring  forth  tens  of  millions  of  rupees  from  its  most 
secret  repositories.  A  hostile  monarch  may  promise  mountains 
of  gold  to  our  sepoys,  on  condition  that  they  will  desert  the 
standard  of  the  Company.  The  Company  promises  only  a  mode¬ 
rate  pension  after  a  long  service.  13ut  every  sepoy  knows  that 
the  promise  of  the  Company  will  be  kept ;  he  knows  that  if  he 
lives  a  hundred  years  his  rice  and  salt  are  as  secure  as  the  salary 
of  the  Governor- General  ;  and  he  knows  that  there  is  not 
another  state  in  India  which  w’ould  not,  in  spite  of  the  most 
solemn  vows,  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The  greatest  advantage  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  can  possess,  is  to  be  the  one  trustworthy  government  in 
the  midst  of  governments  which  nobody  can  trust.  This  advan¬ 
tage  we  enjoy  in  Asia.  Had  we  acted  during  the  last  two  gene¬ 
rations  on  the  principles  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  appears  to 
have  considered  as  sound — had  we,  as  often  as  we  had  to  deal  with 
people  like  Omichund,  retaliated  by  lying,  and  forging,  and 
breaking  faith,  after  their  fashion — it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no 
courage  or  capacity  could  have  upheld  our  empire. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  admits  that  Clive’s  breach  of  faith  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  strongest  necessity.  As  we  think  that  breach 
of  faith  not  only  unnecessary,  but  most  inexpedient,  w’e  need 
hardly  say  that  we  condemn  it  most  severely. 

Omichund  was  not  the  only  victim  of  the  revolution.  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  taken  a  few  days  after  his  flight,  and  was  brouglrt 
before  Meer  Jaffier.  There  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground  in 
convulsions  of  fear,  and  with  tears  and  loud  cries  implored  the 
mercy  which  he  had  never  shown.  Meer  Jaffier  hesitated ;  but 
his  son  Meeran,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  in  feebleness  of  brain 
and  savageness  of  nature  greatly  resembled  the  wretched  captive, 
was  implacable.  Surajah  l])owluh  w’as  led  into  a  secret  chamber, 
to  which  in  a  short  time  the  ministers  of  death  were  sent.  In 
this  act  the  English  bore  no  part ;  and  Meer  Jaffier  understood 
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so  much  of  their  feelings,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gii^e  to  them  for  having  avenged  them  on  their  most  malignant 
enemy. 

The  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  copiously  on  the  Company  and 
its  servants.  A  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
in  coined  silver,  was  sent  down  the  river  from  Moorshedabad  to 
Fort-William.  The  fleet  which  conveyed  this  treasure  consisted 
of  more  than  a  hundred  boats,  and  performed  its  triumphal  voy¬ 
age  with  flags  flying  and  music  playing.  Calcutta,  which  but 
a  few  months  ago  had  been  desolate,  was  now  more  prosperous 
than  ever.  Trade  revived ;  and  the  signs  of  affluence  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  English  house.  As  to  Clive,  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  acquisitions  but  his  own  moderation.  The  treasury  of 
Bengal  was  thrown  open  to  him.  There  were  piled  up,  after 
the  usage  of  Indian  princes,  immense  masses  of  coin,  among 
which  might  not  seldom  be  detected  the  florins  and  byzants  with 
which,  before  any  European  ship  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Venetians  purchased  the  stuffs  and  spices  of  the  East. 
Clive  walked  between  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  crowned  with 
rubies  and  diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help  himself.  He 
accepted  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  between  Meer  Jaffier  and  Clive 
were  sixteen  years  later  condemned  by  the  public  voice,  and  se¬ 
verely  criticised  in  Parliament.  They  are  vehemently  defended 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The  accusers  of  the  victorious  general 
represented  his  gains  as  the  wages  of  corruption,  or  as  plunder 
extorted  at  the  point  of  the  sword  from  a  helpless  ally.  The 
biographer,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  these  great  acquisitions 
as  free  gifts,  honourable  alike  to  the  donor  and  to  the  receiver, 
and  compares  them  to  the  rewards  bestowed  by  foreign  powers 
on  Marlborough,  on  Nelson,  and  on  Wellington.  It  had  always, 
he  says,  been  customary  in  the  East  to  give  and  receive  pre¬ 
sents  ;  and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  Act  of  Parliament  ])Ositively 
prohibiting  English  functionaries  in  India  from  profiting  by 
this  Asiatic  usage.  This  reasoning,  we  own,  does  not  quite 
satisfy  us.  We  fully  acquit  Clive  of  selling  the  interests  of  his 
employers  or  his  country ;  but  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having 
done  what,  if  not  in  itself  evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example.  Nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  a  general  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  his 
own  government,  and  of  no  other.  It  follows,  that  whatever  re¬ 
wards  he  receives  for  his  services  oiight  to  be  given  either  by  his 
own  government,  or  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of 
his  own  government.  This  rule  ought  to  be  strictly  maintained 
even  with  respect  to  the  merest  bauble — with  respect  to  a  cross, 
a  medal,  or  a  yard  of  coloured  riband.  But  how  can  any  govern- 
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ment  be  well  served  if  those  who  command  its  forces  are  at 
liberty,  without  its  permission,  without  its  privity,  to  accept 
princely  fortunes  from  its  allies  ?  It  is  Idle  to  say  that  there  was 
then  no  Act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  practice  of  taking  pre¬ 
sents  from  Asiatic  sovereigns.  It  is  not  on  the  Act  which  was 
passed  at  a  later  period  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such 
taking  of  presents,  but  on  grounds  which  were  valid  before  that 
Act  was  passed — on  grounds  of  common  law  and  common  sense — 
that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of  Clive,  'rhere  is  no  Act  that  we 
know  of,  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
from  being  in  the  pay  of  continental  powers.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  a  Secretary  who  should  receive  a  secret 
pension  from  France,  would  grossly  violate  his  duty,  and 
would  deserve  severe  punishment.  Sir  John  Malcolm  compares 
the  conduct  of  Clive  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Suppose — and  we  beg  pardon  for  putting  such  a  supposition 
even  for  the  sake  of  argument — that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had,  after  the  campaign  of  1815,  and  wdiile  he  commanded  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  privately  accepted  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  as  a  mark  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  great  services  which  his  Grace  had  rendered  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon — what  would  be  thought  of  such  a  trans¬ 
action  ?  Yet  the  statute-book  no  more  forbids  the  taking  of 
presents  in  Europe  now,  than  it  forbade  the  taking  of  presents 
in  Asia  then. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Clive’s  case 
there  w’ere  many  extenuating  circumstances.  He  considered  him¬ 
self  as  the  general,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  Company.  The 
Company  had,  by  implication  at  least,  authorized  its  agents  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  by  means  of  the  liberality  of  the  native  princes, 
and  by  other  means  still  more  objectionable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  servant  should  entertain  stricter  notions  of  his 
duty  than  were  entertained  by  his  masters.  Though  Clive  did 
not  distinctly  acquaint  his  employers  with  what  had  taken  place, 
and  request  their  sanction,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  by  stu¬ 
died  concealment,  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  done 
wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  avowed  with  the  greatest  openness 
that  the  Nabob’s  bounty  had  raised  him  to  affluence.  Lastly, 
though  we  think  that  he  ought  not  in  such  a  way  to  have  taken 
any  thing,  we  must  admit  that  he  deserves  praise  for  having 
taken  so  little.  He  accepted  twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  would 
have  cost  him  only  a  word  to  make  the  twenty  forty.  It  was  a 
very  easy  exercise  of  virtue  to  declaim  in  England  against  Clive’s 
rapacity ;  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  accusers  would  have 
shown  so  much  self-command  in  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad. 
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Meer  Jaffier  could  be  upheld  on  the  throne  only  by  the  hand 
which  had  placed  him  on  it.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  mere  boy  ; 
nor  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  in  the  purple.  He 
was  not  therefore  quite  so  imbecile  or  quite  as  depraved  as  his 
predecessor  had  been.  But  he  had  none  of  the  talents  or  virtues 
whichhis  post  required ;  and  his  son  and  heir,  Meeran,  was  another 
Surajah  Dowlah.  The  recent  revolution  had  unsettled  the  minds 
of  men.  Many  chiefs  were  in  open  insurrection  against  the  new 
Nabob.  The  viceroy  of  the  rich  and  powerful  province  of  Oude, 
who,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the  !^Iogul,  was  now  in  truth  an 
independent  sovereign,  menaced  Bengal  with  invasion.  Nothing 
but  the  talents  and  authority  of  Clive  could  support  the  tottering 
government.  While  things  were  in  this  state  a  ship  arrived  with 
despatches,  which  had  been  written  at  the  India- House  before 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London.  The 
Directors  had  determined  to  place  the  English  settlements  in 
Bengal  under  a  government  constituted  in  the  most  cumbrous 
and  absurd  manner ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  no  place  in 
the  arrangement  was  assigned  to  Clive.  The  persons  who  were 
selected  to  form  this  new  government,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  these  prepos¬ 
terous  orders,  and  invited  Clive  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority. 
He  consented ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  servants  of  the 
Company  had  only  anticipated  the  wishes  of  their  employers. 
The  Directors,  on  receiving  news  of  Clive’s  brilliant  success, 
instantly  appointed  him  governor  of  their  possessions  in  Bengal, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  His  power  was 
now  boundless,  and  far  surpassed  even  that  which  Dupleix  had  at¬ 
tained  in  the  south  of  India.  Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  with 
slavish  awe.  On  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  spoke  with  severity 
to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  followers  had  been  engaged 
in  a  brawl  with  some  of  the  Company’s  sepoys.  ‘  Are  you  yet 
‘  to  learn,’  he  said,  ‘  who  that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what 
*  station  God  has  placed  him  ?’  The  chief,  who,  as  a  famous 
jester  and  an  old  friend  of  Meer  Jaffier,  could  venture  to  take 
liberties,  answered,  ‘  I  affront  the  Colonel — I,  who  never  get 
‘  up  in  the  rnorning  without  making  three  low  bows  to  his  jack- 
‘ass!’  This  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Europeans  and. 
natives  were  alike  at  Clive’s  feet.  The  English  regarded  him 
as  the  only  man  who  could  force  Meer  Jaffier  to  keep  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  them.  Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  as  the  only 
man  who  could  protect  the  new  dynasty  against  turbulent  sub¬ 
jects  and  encroaching  neighbours. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Clive  used  his  power  ably  and 
vigorously  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  sent  forth  an 
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expedition  against  the  tract  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Carnatic. 
In  this  tract  the  French  still  had  the  ascendency;  and  it  was 
important  to  dislodge  them.  The  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Forde,  who  was  then  little 
known,  but  in  whom  the  keen  eye  of  the  governor  had  detected 
military  talents  of  a  high  order.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  rapid  and  splendid. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Bengal  was  thus 
engaged  at  a  distance,  a  new  and  formidable  danger  menaced  the 
w’estern  frontier.  'I'he  Great  iSIogul  was  a  prisoner  at  Delhi,  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject.  His  eldest  son,  named  Shah  Alum,  destined 
to  be  the  sport,  during  many  years,  of  adverse  fortune,  and  to  be 
a  tool  in  the  hands,  first  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  then  of  the 
English,  had  fled  from  the  palace  of  his  father.  His  birth  was 
still  revered  in  India.  Some  powerful  princes,  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  in  particular,  were  inclined  to  favour  him.  He  found  it 
easy  to  draw  to  his  standard  great  numbers  of  the  military  ad¬ 
venturers  with  whom  every  part  of  the  country  swarmed.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of  various  races  and  religions,  Mah¬ 
rattas,  Rohillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,  was  speedily  assembled 
round  him  ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 
upstart  whom  the  English  had  elevated  to  a  throne,  and  of 
establishing  his  own  authority  throughout  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar. 

Jaffier’s  terror  was  extreme ;  and  the  only  expedient  which 
occurred  to  him  was  to  purchase,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  an  accommodation  with  Shah  Alum.  This  expedient 
had  been  repeatedly  employed  by  those  who,  before  him,  had 
ruled  the  rich  and  unwarlike  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  Clive  treated  the  suggestion  with  a  scorn  worthy 
of  his  strong  sense  and  dauntless  courage,  ‘  If  you  do  this,’  he 
wrote,  ‘  you  will  have  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas,  and 
‘  many  more,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  confines  of  your  country, 
*  who  will  bully  you  out  of  money  till  you  have  none  left  in 
‘  your  treasury.  1  beg  your  excellency  will  rely  on  the  fidelity 
‘  of  the  English,  and  of  those  troops  which  are  attached  to  you.’ 
He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  the  governor  of  Patna,  a  brave 
native  soldier,  whom  he  highly  esteemed.  ‘  Come  to  no  terms ; 
‘  defend  your  city  to  the  last.  Rest  assured  that  the  English 
‘  are  stanch  and  firm  friends,  and  that  they  never  desert  a  cause 
‘  in  which  they  have  once  taken  a  part.’ 

He  kept  his  word.  Shah  Alum  had  invested  Patna,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  storm,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Colonel  was  advancing,  by  forced  marches.  The  whole  army 
which  ^yas  approaching  consisted  of  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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Europeans  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys.  But  Clive 
and  his  Englishmen  were  now  objects  of  dread  over  all  the  East. 
As  soon  as  his  advanced  guard  appeared,  the  besiegers  fled  before 
him.  A  few  French  adventurers  who  were  about  the  person 
of  the  prince,  advised  him  to  try  the  chance  of  battle  ;  but  in 
vain.  In  a  few  days  this  great  army,  which  had  been  regarded 
with  so  much  uneasiness  by  the  court  of  Moorshedabad,  melted 
away  before  the  mere  terror  of  the  British  name. 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  William.  The 
joy  of  Meer  Jalfier  was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears  had  been,  and 
led  him  to  bestow  on  his  preserver  a  princely  token  of  gratitude. 
The  quit-rent  whicb  the  East  India  Company  was  bound  to  pay 
to  the  Nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  hehl  by  them  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta,  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  The  whole  of  this  splendid  estate,  sufficient  to  support 
with  dignity  the  highest  rank  of  the  British  peerage,  was  now 
conferred  on  Clive  for  life. 

This  present  we  think  Clive  justified  in  accepting.  It  was 
a  present  which,  from  its  very  nature,  could  be  no  secret.  In 
fact,  the  Company  itself  was  his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acquiescence, 
signified  its  approbation  of  Meer  Jaffier’s  grant. 

But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  did  not  last  long.  He  had 
for  some  time  felt  that  the  powerful  ally  w’ho  had  set  him  up, 
might  pull  him  down,  and  had  been  looking  round  for  support 
against  the  formidable  strength  by  which  he  had  himself  been 
hitherto  supported.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  among  the  natives  of  India  any  force  which  would  look  the 
Colonel’s  little  army  in  the  face.  The  French  power  in  Bengal 
was  extinct.  But  the  fame  of  the  Dutch  had  anciently  been 
great  in  the  Eastern  seas ;  and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly  known 
in  Asia  how  much  the  power  of  Holland  had  declined  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Secret  communications  passed  between  the  court  of  Moor- 
shedabud,  and  the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinsura ;  and  urgent  let¬ 
ters  W’ere  sent  from  Chinsura,  exhorting  the  government  of 
Batavia  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  might  balance  the  power 
of  the  English  in  Bengal.  The  authorities  of  Batavia,  eager 
to  extend  the  infiuence  of  their  country — still  more  eager  to 
obtain  for  themselves  a  share  of  the  wealth  which  had  recently 
raised  so  many  English  adventurers  to  opulence — equipped  a 
powerful  armament.  Seven  large  ships  from  Java  arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  the  Hoogley.  The  military  force  on  board  amount¬ 
ed  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  enterprise  was  well  timed.  Clive  had  sent  such 
large  detachments  to  oppose  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  that 
his  army  was  now  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  He 
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knew  that  Meer  Jaffier  secretly  favoured  the  invaders.  He 
knew  that  he  took  on  himself  a  serious  responsibility,  if  he 
attacked  the  forces  of  a  friendly  power ;  that  the  English  min¬ 
isters  could  not  wish  to  see  a  war  with  Holland  added  to  that 
in  which  they  were  already  engaged  with  France;  that  they 
might  disavow  his  acts;  that  they  might  punish  him.  He  had 
recently  remitted  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  Europe,  through 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company;  and  he  had  therefore  a  strong 
interest  in  avoiding  any  quarrel.  But  he  W'us  satisfied,  that 
if  he  suffered  the  Batavian  armament  to  pass  up  the  river 
and  to  join  the  garrison  at  Chinsura,  Meer  Jaffier  would  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  these  new  allies,  and  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ascendency  in  Bengal  would  be  exposed  to  most  serious 
danger.  He  took  his  resolution  with  characteristic  boldness, 
and  was  most  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Forde,  to  whom  the  most  important  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  was  entrusted.  The  Dutch  attempted  to  force  a  pas¬ 
sage.  The  English  encountered  them  both  by  land  and  water. 
On  both  elements  the  enemy  had  a  great  superiority  of  force. 
On  both  they  w’ere  signally  defeated.  Their  ships  were 
taken.  Their  troops  were  put  to  a  total  rout.  Almost  all  the 
European  soldiers,  who  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the 
invading  army,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  conquerors  sat  down 
before  Chinsura ;  and  the  chiefs  of  that  settlement,  now  tho¬ 
roughly  humbled,  consented  to  the  terms  which  Clive  dictated. 
They  engaged  to  build  no  fortifications,  and  to  raise  no  troops 
beyond  a  small  force  necessary  for  the  police  of  their  factories  ; 
and  it  was  distinctly  provided  that  any  violation  of  these  cove¬ 
nants  should  be  punished  with  instant  expulsion  from  Bengal. 

Three  months  after  this  great  victory,  Clive  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land.  At  home,  honours  and  rewards  awaited  him — not  indeed 
equal  to  his  claims  or  to  his  ambition ;  but  still  such  as,  when 
his  age,  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  his  original  place  in  society 
are  considered,  must  be  pronounced  rare  and  splendid.  He  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerauje,  and  encouraged  to  expect  an  Eng¬ 
lish  title.  George  the  Third,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne, 
received  him  with  great  distinction.  The  ministers  paid  him 
marked  attention  ;  and  Pitt,  whose  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country  w'as  unbounded,  was  eager  to 
mark  his  regard  for  one  whose  exploits  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  lustre  of  that  memorable  period.  The  great  orator  had 
already  in  Parliament  described  Clive  as  a  heaven-born  general, — 
a  man,  who,  bred  to  the  labour  of  the  desk,  had  displayed  a 
military  genius  which  might  excite  the  admiration  of  the  King 
pf  Prussia.  There  were  then  no  reporters  in  the  gallery ;  but 
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these  words,  emphatically  spoken  by  the  first  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  had  been  transmitted 
to  Clive  in  Bengal,  and  had  greatly  delighted  and  flattered 
him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Wolfe,  Clive  was  the  only 
English  general  of  whom  his  countrymen  had  much  reason  to 
be  proud.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  generally  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  and  his  single  victory  having  been  gained  over  his 
countrymen,  and  used  with  merciless  severity,  had  been  more 
fatal  to  his  popularity  than  his  many  defeats.  Conway,  versed 
in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  personally  courageous, 
wanted  vigour  and  capacity.  Granby,  honest,  generous,  and 
as  brave  as  a  lion,  had  neither  science  nor  genius.  Sackville, 
inferior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  incurred,  unjustly  as  we  believe,  the  imputation  most  fatal 
to  the  character  of  a  soldier.  It  was  under  the  command  of  a 
foreign  general  that  the  British  had  triumphed  at  Minden  and 
Warburg.  The  people  therefore,  as  was  natural,  greeted  with 
pride  and  delight  a  captain  of  their  own,  whose  native  courage 
and  self-taught  skill  had  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  great 
tacticians  of  Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Clive  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  vie  with  the 
first  grandees  of  England.  There  remains  proof  that  he  had 
remitted  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  through  the  English  Company.  The  amount 
which  he  sent  home,  through  private  houses,  was  also  consider¬ 
able.  He  invested  great  sums  in  jewels,  then  a  very  common 
mode  of  remittance  from  India.  His  purchases  of  diamonds,  at 
IMadras  alone,  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  lie- 
sides  a  great  mass  of  ready  money,  he  had  his  Indian  estate, 
valued  by  himself  at  twenty-seven  thousand  a-year.  His 
whole  annual  income,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  is  desirous  to  state  it  as  low  as  possible,  exceeded  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  incomes  of  forty  thousand  pounds  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  were  at  least  as 
rare  as  incomes  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  now.  We  may 
safely  affirm,  that  no  Englishman  who  started  with  nothing, 
has  ever,  in  any  line  of  life,  created  such  a  fortune  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  he  made  a 
creditable  use  of  his  riches.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Plassey  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  he  sent  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  his  sisters,  bestowed  as  much  more  on  other  poor  friends  and 
relations,  ordered  his  agent  to  pay  eight  hundred  a-year  to  his 
parents,  and  to  insist  that  they  should  keep  a  carriage,  and 
settled  five  hundred  a-year  on  his  old  commander  Lawrence, 
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whose  means  were  very  slender.  The  whole  sum  wdiich  he 
expended  in  this  manner,  may  be  calculated  at  htty  thousand 

now  set  himself  to  cultivate  Parliamentary  interest.  His 
purchases  of  land  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  great  measure 
with  that  view  ;  and  after  the  general  election  of  1761,  he  found 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  de¬ 
pendents  whose  support  must  have  been  important  to  any  admi¬ 
nistration.  In  English  politics,  however,  he  did  not  take  a  pro¬ 
minent  part.  His  first  attachments,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  Mr 
Fox ;  at  a  later  period  he  was  attracted  by  the  genius  and  success 
of  Mr  Pitt ;  but  finally,  he  connected  himself  in  the  closest  man¬ 
ner  with  George  Grenville.  Early  in  the  session  of  1764,  when 
the  illegal  and  impolitic  persecution  of  that  worthless  demagogue 
Wilkes  had  strongly  excited  the  public  mind,  the  town  was 
amused  by  an  anecdote,  which  we  have  seen  in  some  unpublished 
memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole.  Old  Mr  Richard  Clive,  who,  since 
his  son’s  elevation,  had  been  introduced  into  society  for  which 
his  former  habits  had  not  well  fitted  him,  presented  himself  at 
the  levee.  'I'he  King  asked  him  where  Lord  Clive  was.  ‘  He 
‘  will  be  in  town  very  soon,’  said  the  old  gentleman,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  circle,  ‘  and  then  your  Majesty  will 
‘  have  another  vote.' 

Rut  in  truth  all  Clive’s  views  were  directed  towards  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  he  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman ;  aud  it  was  by  considerations  relating  to  India 
that  his  conduct  as  a  public  man  in  England  was  regulated.  The 
power  of  the  Company,  though  an  anomaly,  is  in  our  time,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  a  beneficial  anomaly.  In  the  time  of  Clive,  it 
was  not  merely  an  anomaly  but  a  nuisance.  There  was  no  Board 
of  Control.  The  Directors  were  for  the  most  part  mere  traders, 
ignorant  of  general  politics,  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
empire  which  had  strangely  become  subject  to  them.  The  Court 
of  Proprietors,  wherever  it  chose  to  interfere,  was  able  to  have  its 
way.  That  court  was  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  powerful 
than  at  present ;  for,  then,  every  share  of  five  hundred  pounds  con¬ 
ferred  a  vote.  The  meetings  were  large,  stormy,  even  riotous — 
the  debates  indecently  virulent.  All  the  turbulence  of  a  West¬ 
minster  election,  all  the  trickery  and  corruption  of  a  Grampound 
election,  disgraced  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  most  solemn  importance.  Fictitious  votes  were  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Clive  himself  laid  out  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  which  he  then  divided 
among  nominal  proprietors  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and 
whom  he  brought  down  in  his  train  to  every  discussion  and  every 
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ballot.  Others  did  the  same,  though  not  to  quite  so  enormous 
an  extent. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  of  England  in  Indian  ques¬ 
tions  was  then  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  the  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  At  present  a  writer  enters  the  service  young;  he  climbs 
slowly ;  he  is  rather  fortunate  if,  at  forty-five,  he  can  return  to 
his  country  with  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  a-year,  and  with 
savings  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  is  made  by  English  functionaries  in  India;  but  no 
single  functionary  makes  a  very  large  fortune,  and  what  is  made 
is  slow'ly,  hardly,  and  honestly  earned.  Only  four  or  five  high 
political  offices  are  reserved  for  public  men  from  England.  The 
residencies,  the  secretaryships,  the  seats  in  the  boards  of  revenue 
and  in  the  Sadder  courts,  are  all  filled  by  men  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  life  to  the  service  of  the  Company;  nor  can  any  talents 
however  splendid,  nor  any  connexions  however  powerfid,  obtain 
those  lucrative  posts  for  any  person  w’ho  has  not  entered  by  the 
regular  door,  and  mounted  by  the  regular  gradations.  Seventy 
j^ears  ago,  much  less  money  w’as  brought  home  from  the  East 
than  in  our  time.  But  it  was  divided  among  a  very  much  smaller 
number  of  persons,  and  immense  sums  w’ere  often  accumulated 
in  a  few  months.  Any  Englishman,  w’hatever  his  age  might  be, 
might  hope  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  emigrants.  If  he  made  a 
good  speech  in  Leadenhall  Street,  or  published  a  clever  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  the  chairman,  he  might  be  sent  out  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  might  return  in  three  or  four  years  as  rich 
as  Pigot  or  as  Clive.  Thus  the  India  House  w’as  a  lottery-office, 
which  invited  every  body  to  take  a  chance,  and  held  out  ducal 
fortunes  as  the  prizes  destined  for  the  lucky  few.  As  soon  as  it 
was  know'n  that  there  w’as  a  part  of  the  world  where  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  had  one  morning  received,  as  a  present,  an  estate  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  or  the  Marquis  of  Hockingham,  and 
where  it  seemed  that  such  a  trifle  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  W’as  to  be  had  by  any  British  functionary  for  the  asking, 

society  began  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  the  South  Sea  year _ 

a  feverish  excitement,  an  ungovernable  impatience  to  be  rich,  a 
contem|)t  for  slow,  sure,  and  moderate  gains. 

At  the  head  of  the  preponderating  party  in  the  India  House, 
had  long  stood  a  powerful,  able,  and  ambitious  director  of  the  namh 
of  Sulivan.  He  had  conceived  a  strong  jealousy  of  Clive,  and  re¬ 
membered  W’ith  bitterness  the  audacity  wdth  which  the  late  gover¬ 
nor  of  Bengal  had  repeatedly  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the 
distant  Directors  of  the  Company.  An  apparent  reconciliation 
took  place  after  Clive’s  arrival ;  but  enmity  remained  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  both.  'Ihc  whole  body  of  Directors  was 
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then  chosen  annually.  At  the  election  of  1763,  Clive  attempted 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the  dominant  faction.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  with  a  violence  which  he  describes  as  tremendous. 
Sulivan  was  victorious,  and  hastened  to  take  his  revenge.  I'he 
grant  of  rent  which  Clive  had  received  from  Meer  Jaffier  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  English  lawyers,  valid.  It  had  been  made 
by  exactly  the  same  authority  from  which  the  Company  had 
received  their  chief  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  the  Company  had 
long  acquiesced  in  it.  The  Directors,  however,  most  unjustly  de¬ 
termined  to  confiscate  it,  and  Clive  was  forced  to  file  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  them. 

But  a  great  and  sudden  turn  in  affairs  was  at  hand.  Every  ship 
from  Bengal  had  for  some  time  brought  alarming  tidings.  The 
internal  mi^government  of  the  province  had  reached  such  a  point 
that  it  could  go  no  further.  What,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  body  of  public  servants  exposed  to  temptation  such  that, 
as  Clive  once  said,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it; — armed  with 
irresistible  power,  and  responsible  only  to  the  corrupt,  turbulent, 
distracted,  ill-informed  Company,  situated  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  average  interval  between  the  sending  of  a  despatch  and 
the  receipt  of  an  answer  was  above  a  year  and  a  half?  Accord¬ 
ingly,  during  the  five  years  which  followed  the  departure  of  Clive 
from  Bengal,  the  misgovernment  of  the  English  was  carried  to  a 
point  such  as  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  very  existence  of 
society.  The  Homan  proconsul,  who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed 
out  of  a  province  the  means  of  rearing  marble4)alaces  and  baths 
on  the  shores  of  Campania,  of  drinking  from  amber,  of  feasting 
on  singing  birds,  of  exhibiting  armies  of  gladiators  and  flocks  of 
camelopards — the  Spanish  viceroy,  who,  leaving  behind  him  the 
curses  of  Mexico  or  Lima,  entered  Madrid  with  a  long  train  of 
gilded  coaches,  and  of  sumpter-horses  trapped  and  shod  with  sil¬ 
ver — were  now  outdone.  Cruelty,  indeed,  properly  so  called,  was 
not  among  the  vices  of  the  servants  of  the  Company.  But  cruelty 
itself  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  evils  than  were  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  their  unprincipled  eagerness  to  be  rich.  They  pulled  down 
their  creature,  Meer  Jaffier.  They  set  up  in  his  place  another 
Nabob,  named  Meer  Cossim.  But  Meer  Cossim  had  talents  and 
a  will;  and,  though  sufficiently  inclined  to  oppress  his  subjects 
himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them  ground  to  the  dust  by  op¬ 
pressions  which  yielded  him  no  profit — nay,  which  destroyed  his 
revenue  in  its  very  source.  The  English  accordingly  pulled  down 
Meer  Cossim,  and  set  up  Meer  Jaffier  again ;  and  Meer  Cossim, 
after  revenging  himself  hy  a  massacre  surpassing  in  atrocity  that 
of  the  Black  Dole,  fled  to  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude. 
At  every  one  of  these  revolutions,  the  new  prince  divided  among 
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his  foreign  masters  whatever  could  be  scraped  together  from  the 
treasury  of  his  fallen  predecessor.  The  immense  population  of 
his  dominions  was  given  up  as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made  him 
a  sovereign,  and  who  could  unmake  him.  The  servants  of  the 
Company  obtained — not  for  their  employers,  but  for  themselves — 
a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole  internal  trade.  They  forced  the 
natives  to  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity  the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the 
country.  They  covered  with  their  protection  a  set  of  native  depen¬ 
dents,  who  ranged  through  the  provinces,  spreading  desolation  and 
terror  wherever  they  appeared.  Every  servant  of  a  British  factor 
was  armed  with  all  the  power  of  his  master,  and  his  master  was 
armed  with  all  the  pow’er  of  the  Company.  Enormous  fortunes 
were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while  thirty  millions 
of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  wretched¬ 
ness.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  under  tyranny,  but  never 
under  tyranny  like  this.  They  found  the  little  finger  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Under  their  old 
masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource  : — when  the  evil  became 
insupportable,  they  rose  and  pulled  down  the  government.  But 
the  English  government  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off.  That  go¬ 
vernment,  oppressive  as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian 
despotism,  was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilisation.  It 
resembled  the  government  of  evil  genii,  rather  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  human  tyrants.  Even  despair  could  not  inspire  the  soft 
Bengalee  with  courage  to  confront  men  of  English  breed — the 
hereditary  nobility  of  mankind,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  so 
often  triumphed  in  spite  of  tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race  never 
attempted  resistance.  Sometimes  they  submitted  in  patient 
misery.  Sometimes  they  fled  from  the  white  man,  as  their 
fathers  had  been  used  to  fly  from  the  Mahratta;  and  the  palanquin 
of  the  English  traveller  was  often  carried  through  silent  villages 
and  towns,  which  the  report  of  his  approach  had  made  desolate. 

The  foreign  lords  of  Bengal  were  naturally  objects  of  hatred 
to  all  the  neighbouring  pow'ers;  and,  to  all,  the  haughty  race 
presented  a  dauntless  front.  Their  armies,  every  where  outnum¬ 
bered,  w'ere  every  where  victorious.  A  succession  of  comman¬ 
ders,  formed  in  the  school  of  Clive,  still  maintained  the  fame  of 
their  country.  ‘  It  must  be  acknowledged,’  says  the  Mussulman 
historian  of  those  times,  ‘  that  this  nation’s  presence  of  mind, 
‘  firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted  bravery,  are  past  all  ques- 
‘  tion.  They  join  the  most  resolute  courage  to  the  most  cautious 
‘  prudence ;  nor  have  they  their  equals  in  the  art  of  ranging 
‘  themselves  in  battle  array  and  fighting  in  order.  If  to  so  many 
*  military  qualifications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of  govern. 
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‘  raent — if  they  exerted  as  much  ingenuity  and  solicitude  in  re- 
‘  lieving  the  people  of  God,  as  they  do  in  whatever  concerns 
‘  their  military  affairs,  no  nation  in  the  world  would  be  preferable 
‘  to  them,  or  worthier  of  command ;  but  the  people  under  their 
‘  dominion  groan  every  where,  and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and 
‘  distress.  Oh  God !  come  to  the  assistance  of  thine  afflicted  ser- 
‘  vants,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppressions  they  suffer.’ 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  even  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  should  long  continue  exempt  from  the  vices  which  pervaded 
every  other  part  of  the  government.  Rapacity,  luxury,  and  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  spread  from  the  civil  service  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army,  and  from  the  officers  to  the  soldiers.  The  evil 
continued  to  grow  till  ev'ery  mess-room  became  the  seat  of  conspi¬ 
racy  and  cabal,  and  till  the  sepoys  could  be  kept  in  order  only 
by  wholesale  e.xeciitions. 

At  length  the  state  of  things  in  Bengal  began  to  excite  uneasi¬ 
ness  at  home.  A  succession  of  revolutions;  a  disorganized  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  the  natives  pillaged,  yet  the-  Company  not  enriched  ; 
every  fleet  bringing  back  individuals  able  to  purchase  manors 
and  to  build  stately  dwellings,  yet  bringing  back  also  alarming 
accounts  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the  government;  war  on 
the  frontiers,  disaffection  in  the  army,  the  national  character  dis¬ 
graced  by  excesses  resembling  those  of  Verres  and  Pizarro; — 
such  was  the  spectacle  which  dismayed  those  who  were  conver¬ 
sant  with  Indian  affairs.  The  general  cry  was,  that  Clive,  and 
Clive  alone,  could  save  the  empire  which  he  had  founded. 

This  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the  strongest  manner  at  a  very 
full  General  Court  of  Proprietors.  Men  of  all  parties,  forgetting 
their  feuds,  and  trembling  for  their  dividends,  exclaimed  that 
Clive  was  the  man  whom  the  crisis  required  ; — that  the  oppressive 
proceedings  which  had  been  adopted  respecting  his  estate  ought 
to  be  dropped,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  entreated  to.  return  to 
India. 

Clive  rose.  As  to  his  estate,  he  said,  he  would  make  such 
propositions  to  the  Directors  as  would,  he  trusted,  lead  to  an 
amicable  settlement.  But  there  w'as  a  still  greater  difficulty.  It  was 
proper  to  tell  them,  that  he  never  would  undertake  the  government 
of  Bengal  while  his  enemy  Sulivan  w’as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  tumult  was  violent.  Sulivan  could  scarcely  obtain 
a  hearing.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  assembly  w’as  on 
Clive’s  side.  Sulivan  wished  to  try  the  result  of  a  ballot.  But, 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  Company,  there  can  be  no  ballot  except  on 
a  requisition  signed  by  nine  proprietors;  and,  though  hundreds 
were  present,  nine  persons  could  not  be  found  to  set  their  hands 
to  such  a  requisition. 
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Clive  was  in  consequence  nominated  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  possessions  in  Bengal.  But  he 
adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  refused  to  enter  on  his  office  till 
the  event  of  the  next  election  of  Directors  should  be  known. 
The  contest  was  obstinate,  but  Clive  triumphed.  Sulivan,  lately 
absolute  master  of  the  India  House,  was  within  a  vote  of  losing 
his  own  seat ;  and  both  the  chairman  and  the  deputy-chairman 
were  friends  of  the  new  governor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Clive  sailed 
for  the  third  and  last  time  to  India.  In  May  17C5  he  reached 
Calcutta,  and  he  found  the  whole  machine  of  government  more 
fearfully  disorganized  than  he  had  anticipated.  Meer  Jaffier, 
who  had  some  time  before  lost  his  eldest  son  Meeran,  had  died 
while  Clive  was  on  his  voyage  out.  The  English  functionaries 
at  Calcutta  had  already  received  from  home  strict  orders  not  to 
accept  presents  from  the  native  princes.  But,  eager  for  gain,  and 
unaccustomed  to  respect  the  commands  of  their  distant,  ignorant, 
and  negligent  masters,  they  again  set  up  the  throne  of  Bengal  to 
sale.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were 
distributed  among  nine  of  the  most  powerful  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  bribe,  an  infant  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Nabob  was  placed  on  the  seat  of  his  father.  The  news  of  the 
ignominious  bargain  met  Clive  on  his  arrival.  In  a  private  letter, 
written  immediately  after  to  an  intimate  friend,  he  poured  out 
his  feelings  in  language  which,  proceeding  from  a  man  so  daring, 
so  resolute,  and  so  little  given  to  theatrical  display  of  sentiment, 
seems  to  us  singularly  touching.  ‘  Alas!**  he  says,  ‘  how  is  the 

*  English  name  sunk  !  I  could  not  avoid  paying  the  tribute  of  a 

*  few  tears  to  the  departed  and  lost  fame  of  the  British  nation — 

*  irrecoverably  so,  I  fear.  However,  I  do  declare,  by  that  great 
‘  Being  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we  must 
‘  be  accountiible  if  there  be  an  hereafter,  that  I  am  come  out  with 

*  a  mind  superior  to  all  corruption,  and  that  I  am  determined  to 
‘  destroy  those  great  and  growing  evils,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.’ 

The  Council  met,  and  Clive  stated  to  them  his  full  determi¬ 
nation  to  effect  a  thorough  reform,  and  to  use  for  that  purpose 
the  whole  of  the  ample  authority,  civil  and  military,  which  had 
been  confided  to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of  the  boldest  and  worst 
men  in  the  assembly,  made  some  show  of  opposition.  Clive 
interrupted  him,  and  haughtily  demanded  w’hether  he  meant  to 
question  the  power  of  the  new  government.  Johnstone  w’as 
cowed,  and  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  All  the  faces  round 
the  board  grew  long  and  pale ;  and  not  another  syllable  of  dissent 
was  uttered. 

Clive  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  remained  in  India  about  a 
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year  and  a  half ;  and  in  that  short  time  effected  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  difficult,  and  salutary  reforms  that  ever  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  statesman.  I'his  was  the  part  of  his  life  on 
which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  most  pride.  He  had  it 
in  his  power  to  triple  his  already  splendid  fortune;  to  connive  at 
abuses  while  pretending  to  remove  them;  to  conciliate  the  good¬ 
will  of  all  the  English  in  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to  their  rapacity 
a  helpless  and  timid  race,  who  knew  not  where  lay  the  island 
which  sent  forth  their  oppressors ;  and  whose  complaints  had  little 
chance  of  being  heard  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
He  knew  that,  if  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of 
reformation,  he  should  raise  every  bad  passion  in  arms  against 
him.  He  knew  how  unscrupulous,  how  implacable,  would  be  the 
hatred  of  those  ravenous  adventurers,  who,  having  counted  on 
accumulating  in  a  few  months  fortunes  sufficient  to  support  peer¬ 
ages,  should  find  all  their  hopes  frustrated.  But  he  had  chosen 
the  good  part ;  and  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind  for  a 
battle  far  harder  than  that  of  Plassey.  At  first  success  seemed 
hopeless ;  but  very  soon  all  obstacles  began  to  bend  before  that 
iron  courage  and  that  vehement  will.  The  receiving  of  presents 
from  the  natives  was  rigidly  prohibited.  The  private  trade  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company  w’as  put  down.  The  w’hole  settle¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  set,  as  one  man,  against  these  measures.  But 
the  inexorable  governor  declared  that,  if  he  could  not  find  sup¬ 
port  at  Fort  William,  he  would  procure  it  elsewhere ;  and  sent 
for  some  civil  servants  from  Madras  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on 
the  administration.  The  most  factious  of  his  opponents  he  turned 
out  of  their  offices.  The  rest  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

But  Clive  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  see  that  the  recent 
abuses  were  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  could  not  fail 
to  produce  similar  abuses  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  his  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn.  The  Company  had  followed  a  mistaken 
policy  with  respect  to  the  remuneration  of  its  ^servants.  The 
salaries  w’ere  too  low  to  afford  even  those  indulgences  which  are 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  Europeans  in  a  tropical 
climate.  To  lay  by  a  rupee  from  such  scanty  pay  was  impos¬ 
sible.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  men  of  even  average 
abilities  would  consent  to  pass  the  best  years  of  life  in  exile, 
under  a  burning  sun,  for  no  other  consideration  than  these  stinted 
wages.  It  had  accordingly  been  understood,  from  a  very  early 
period,  that  the  Company’s  agents  were  at  liberty  to  enrich 
themselves  by  their  private  trade.  This  practice  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  corporation. 
That  very  intelligent  observer,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  the  reign 
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of  James  the  First,  strongly  urged  the  Directors  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  abuse.  ‘  Absolutely  prohibit  the  private  trade,' 
said  he,  *  for  your  business  will  be  better  done.  I  know  this 
‘  is  harsh.  Men  profess  they  come  not  for  bare  wages.  But  you 
‘  will  take  away  this  plea  if  you  give  great  wages  to  their  content ; 

‘  and  then  you  know  what  you  part  from.’ 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  advice,  the  Company  adhered  to  the  old 
system,  paid  low  salaries,  and  connived  at  the  by-gains  of  its  ser¬ 
vants.  The  pay  of  a  member  of  Council  was  only  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that  such  a  functionary  could 
hardly  live  in  India  for  less  than  ten  times  that  sum ;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  w’ould  be  content  to  live  even 
handsomely  in  India  without  laying  up  something  against  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England.  'I'his  system,  before  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Bengal,  might  affect  the  amount  of  the  dividends  pay¬ 
able  to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do  little  harm  in  any  other 
way.  But  the  Company  w’as  now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants 
might  still  be  called  factors,  junior  merchants,  senior  merchants. 
But  they  were  in  truth  proconsuls,  propraitors,  procurators  of 
extensive  regions.  They  had  immense  power.  Their  regular 
pay  was  universally  admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were,  by 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  implied  permission 
of  their  employers,  warranted  in  enriching  themselves  by  indi¬ 
rect  means ;  and  this  had  been  the  origin  of  the  frightful  op¬ 
pression  and  corruption  which  had  desolated  Bengal.  Clive 
saw  clearly  that  it  w'as  absurd  to  give  men  pow’er,  and  to  expect 
that  they  w’ould  be  content  to  live  in  penury.  He  justly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  no  reform  could  be  effectual  wdiich  should  not  be 
coupled  with  a  plan  for  liberally  remunerating  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company.  The  Directors,  he  knew’,  were  not  disposed 
to  sanction  any  increase  of  the  salaries  out  of  their  owm  treasury. 
The  only  course  which  remained  oj)en  to  the  governor  was  one 
which  exposed  him  to  much  misrepresentation,  but  wdiich  we 
think  him  fully  justified  in  adopting.  He  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  service  the  monopoly  of  salt,  wdiich  has  formed, 
down  to  our  owm  time,  a  principal  head  of  Indian  revenue  ;  and  he 
divided  the  proceeds  according  to  a  scale  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  unreasonably  fixed.  He  was  in  consequence  accused  by  his 
enemies,  and  has  been  accused  by  historians,  of  disobeying  his 
instructions — of  violating  his  promises — of  authorizing  that  very 

abuse  which  it  W’as  his  especial  mission  to  destroy, _ namely,  the 

trade  of  the  Company’s  servants.  But  every  "discerning  and 
impartial  judge  will  admit,  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  system  wdiich  he  set  up  and  that  which  lie  was 
sent  to  destroy.  The  monopoly  of  salt  had  been  a  source  of 
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revenue  to  the  governments  of  India  before  Clive  was  born. 
It  continued  to  be  so  long  after  his  death.  The  civil  servants 
were  clearly  entitled  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  revenue,  and 
all  that  Clive  did  was  to  charge  a  particular  portion  of  the  re¬ 
venue  with  their  maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put  an  end 
to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  fortunes  had  been  rapidly 
accumulated,  gave  to  every  llritish  functionary  employed  in  the 
East  the  means  of  slowly,  but  surely,  acquiring  a  competence. 
Yet,  such  is  the  injustice  of  mankind,  that  none  of  those  acts 
which  are  the  real  stains  of  his  life,  has  drawn  on  him  so  much 
obloquy  as  this  measure,  which  was  in  truth  a  reform  necessary 
to  the  success  of  all  his  other  reforms. 

He  had  quelled  the  opposition  of  the  civil  service  :  that  of 
the  army  was  more  formidable.  Some  of  the  retrenchments 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Directors  affected  the  interests  of 
the  military  service ;  and  a  storm  arose,  such  as  even  Csesar 
would  not  willingly  have  faced.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  resistance  of  those  who  held  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  a 
country  governed  only  by  the  sword.  Two  hundred  English 
officers  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and 
determined  to  resign  their  commissions  on  the  same  day,  not 
doubting  that  Clive  would  grant  any  terms  rather  than  see  the 
army,  on  which  alone  the  British  empire  in  the  East  rested,  left 
without  commanders.  They  little  knew  the  unconquerable  spirit 
w’ith  which  they  had  to  deal.  Clive  had  still  a  few  officers  round 
his  person  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He  sent  to  Fort  St  George 
for  a  fresh  supply.  He  gave  commissions  even  to  mercantile 
agents  who  were  disposed  to  support  him  at  this  crisis ;  and  he 
sent  orders  that  every  officer  who  resigned  should  be  instantly 
brought  up  to  Calcutta.  The  conspirators  found  that  they  had 
miscalculated.  The  governor  was  inexorable.  The  troops  were 
steady.  The  sepoys,  over  whom  Clive  had  always  possessed 
extraordinary  influence,  stood  by  him  with  unshaken  fidelity. 
'I’he  leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested,  tried,  and  cashiered.  The 
rest,  humbled  and  dispirited,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
their  resignations.  Many  of  them  declared  their  repentance 
even  with  tears.  The  younger  offenders  Clive  treated  with 
lenity.  To  the  ringleaders  he  was  inflexibly  severe ;  but  his 
severity  w’as  pure  from  all  taint  of  private  malevolence.  While 
he  sternly  upheld  the  just  authority  of  his  office,  he  passed  by 
personal  insults  and  injuries  with  magnanimous  disdain.  One 
of  the  cojispirators  was  accused  of  having  planned  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  ;  but  Clive  would  not  listen  to  the  charge. 
‘  The  officers,’  he  said,  ‘  are  Englishmen,  not  assassins.’ 

While  he  reformed  the  civil  service  and  established  his  au- 
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tliority  over  the  army,  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  foreign 
policy.  His  landing  on  Indian  ground  was  the  signal  for  im¬ 
mediate  peace.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  with  a  large  army,  lay  at 
that  time  on  the  frontier  of  Babar.  He  had  been  joined  by 
many  Afghans  and  Alabrattas,  and  there  was  no  small  reason  to 
expect  a  general  coalition  of  all  the  native  powers  against  the 
English.  But  the  name  of  Clive  quelled  in  an  instant  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  enemy  implored  peace  in  the  humblest  language, 
and  submitted  to  such  terras  as  the  new  governor  chose  to 
dictate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  of  Bengal  was  placed  on  a 
new  footing.  The  power  of  the  English  in  that  province  had 
hitherto  been  altogether  undefined.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  no  compact.  It  resembled  the  power  which,  in  the  last  de¬ 
crepitude  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  exercised  over  Italy  by 
the  great  chiefs  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Hicimers  and  the 
Odoacers,  who  put  up  and  pulled  down  at  their  pleasure  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  insignificant  princes,  dignified  with  the  names  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus.  But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other, 
the  warlike  strangers  at  length  found  it  expedient  to  give  to  a 
domination  wdiich  had  been  established  by  arms  alone,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  law  and  ancient  prescription.  Theodoric  thought  it 
politic  to  obtain  from  the  distant  court  of  Byzantium  a  commis¬ 
sion  appointing  him  ruler  of  Italy;  and  Clive,  in  the  same 
manner,  applied  to  the  court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal  grant  of  the 
powers  of  which  he  already  possessed  the  reality.  The  Mogul 
was  absolutely  helpless ;  and,  though  he  murmured,  had  reason 
to  be  w’ell  pleased  that  the  English  were  disposed  to  give  solid 
rupees,  which  he  never  could  have  extorted  from  them,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  few  Persian  characters  which  cost  him  nothing.  A 
bargain  was  speedily  struck;  and  the  titular  sovereign  of  Hin- 
dostan  issued  a  w’arrant,  empowering  the  Company  to  collect  and 
administer  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob,  who  stood  to  the  British  authorities 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  last  drivelling  Chilperics  and 
Childerics  of  the  Merovingian  line  stood  to  their  able  and  vigo¬ 
rous  Mayors  of  the  Palace— to  Charles  Martel  and  to  Pepiq. 
At  one  time  Clive  had  almost  made  np  his  mind  to  discard  this 
phantom  altogether ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  that  it  might  be 
convenient  still  to  use  the  name  of  the  Nabob,  particularly  in 
dealings  with  other  European  nations.  The  French,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Danes,  would,  he  conceived,  submit  far  more  readily  to 
the  authority  of  the  native  Prince,  whom  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  respect,  than  to  that  of  a  rival  trading  corporation. 
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This  policy  may,  at  that  time,  have  been  judicious.  But  the 
pretence  was  soon  found  to  be  too  flimsy  to  impose  on  any 
body ;  and  it  was  altogether  laid  aside.  The  heir  of  Meer  Jaf- 
her  still  resides  at  5loorshedabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  his 
house,  still  bears  the  title  of  Nabob,  is  still  accosted  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  ‘  Your  Highness,’  and  is  still  suffered  to  retain  a  portion 
of  the  regal  state  which  surrounded  his  ancestors.  A  pension  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  annually  paid  to 
him  by  the  government.  His  carriage  is  surrounded  by  guards, 
and  preceded  by  attendants  with  silver  maces.  His  person  and 
his  dwelling  are  exempted  from  the  ordinary  authority  of  the 
ministers  of  justice.  But  he  has  not  the  smallest  share  of  politi¬ 
cal  power,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  a  noble  and  wealthy  subject  of 
the  Company. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clive,  during  his  second  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Bengal,  to  accumulate  riches  such  as  no  subject  in 
Europe  possessed.  He  might  indeed,  without  subjecting  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  any  pressure  beyond  that  to 
which  their  mildest  rulers  had  accustomed  them,  have  received 
presents  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
The  neighbouring  princes  would  gladly  have  paid  any  price  for 
his  favour.  But  lie  appears  to  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  others.  The  Prince 
of  Benares  offered  him  diamonds  of  great  value.  The  Nabob  of 
Oude  pressed  him  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  casket 
of  costly  jewels.  Clive  courteously,  but  peremptorily  refused  : 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  he  made  no  merit  of  his  refusal,  and 
that  the  facts  did  not  come  to  light  till  after  his  death.  He  kept 
an  exact  account  of  his  salary,  of  his  share  of  the  profits  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  trade  in  salt,  and  of  those  presents  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse. 
Out  of  the  sum  arising  from  these  resources,  he  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  situation.  The  surplus  he  divided  among  a  few 
attached  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  India.  He  always 
boasted,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  he  boasted  with  truth,  that 
his  last  administration  diminished  instead  of  increasing  his 
fortune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  he  accepted.  Meer  Jaffier  had  left  him 
by  will  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  specie  and 
jewels :  and  the  rules  which  had  been  recently  laid  down  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  presents  from  tbe  living,  and  did  not  affect  lega¬ 
cies  from  the  dead.  Clive  took  the  money,  but  not  for  himself. 
He  made  the  whole  over  to  the  Companj^,  in  trust  for  officers 
and  soldiers  invalided  in  their  service.  The  fund,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  owes  its  origin  to  this  princely  donation. 
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After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  the  state  of  his  health  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Europe.  At  the  close  of 
January  1767,  he  quitted  for  the  last  time  the  country  on  whose 
destinies  he  had  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence. 

His  second  return  from  Bengal  was  not,  like  his  first,  greeted 
by  the  acclamations  of  his  countrymen.  Numerous  causes  were 
already  at  work  which  embittered  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
and  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  His  old  enemies  at  the 
India  House  were  still  powerful  and  active  ;  and  they  had  been 
reinforced  by  a  large  band  of  allies,  whose  violence  far  exceeded 
their  own.  The  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and  oppressors  from 
whom  he  had  rescued  Bengal,  persecuted  him  with  the  implaca¬ 
ble  rancour  which  belongs  to  such  abject  natures.  Many  of  them 
even  invested  their  property  in  India  stock,  merely  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose  firmness  had  set 
bounds  to  their  rapacity.  Lying  newspapers  were  set  up  for  no 
purpose  but  to  abuse  him  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
was  then  such,  that  these  arts,  which  under  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces  would  have  been  inelTectual  against  truth  and  merit,  pro¬ 
duced  an  extraordinary  impression. 

The  great  events  wdiich  had  taken  place  in  India  had  called 
into  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen,  to  whom  their  country¬ 
men  gave  the  name  of  Nabobs.  ’I'hese  persons  had  generally 
sprung  from  families  neither  ancient  nor  opulent ;  they  had 
generally  been  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  East  ;  and  they  had 
there  acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had  brought  back  to  their 
native  land.  It  was  natural  that,  not  having  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mixing  with  the  best  society,  they  should  exhibit  some 
of  the  awkwardness  and  some  of  the  pomposity  of  upstarts. 
It  was  natural  that,  during  their  sojourn  in  Asia,  they  should 
have  acquired  some  tastes  and  habits  surprising,  if  not  disgusting, 
to  persons  who  never  had  quitted  Europe.  It  was  natural  that, 
having  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  East,  they  should  not 
be  disposed  to  sink  into  obscurity  at  home  ;  and  as  they  had 
money,  and  had  not  birth  or  high  connexion,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  display  a  little  obtrusively  the  advantage  which  they 
possessed,  Wherever  they  settled  there  was  a  kind  of  feud  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  old  nobility  and  gentry,  similar  to  that  which 
raged  in  France  between  the  farmer-general  and  the  marquess. 
This  enmity  to  the  aristocracy  long  continued  to  distinguish  the 
servants  of  the  Company.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the 
time  of  which  we.  are  now  speaking,  Burke  pronounced, 
that  among  the  Jacobins  might  be  reckoned  ‘  the  East  Indians 
‘  almost  to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present 
‘  importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their  wealth.’ 
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The  Nabobs  soon  became  a  most  unpopular  class  of  men. 
Some  of  them  had  in  the  East  displayed  eminent  talents,  and 
rendered  great  services  to  the  state ;  but  at  borne  their  talents 
were  not  shown  to  advantage,  and  their  serviees  were  little  known. 
That  they  had  sprung  from  obscurity,  that  they  had  acquired 
great  wealth,  that  they  exhibited  it  insolently,  that  they  spent  it 
extravagantly,  that  they  raised  the  price  of  every  thing  in  their 
neighbourhood,  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten  boroughs;  that  their 
liveries  outshone  those  of  dukes,  that  their  coaches  were  finer 
than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  the  examples  of  their  large 
and  ill-governed  households  corrupted  half  the  servants  in  the 
country;  that  some  of  them,  with  all  their  magnificence,  could  not 
catch  the  tone  of  good  society,  but,  in  spite  of  the  stud  and  the 
crowd  of  menials,  of  the  plate  and  the  Dresden  china,  of  the 
venison  and  the  Burgundy,  were  still  low’  men ; — these  were  things 
which  excited,  both  in  the  class  from  which  they  had  sprung 
and  in  that  into  which  they  attempted  to  force  themselves,  the 
bitter  aversion  which  is  the  effect  of  mingled  envy  and  contempt. 
But  when  it  was  also  rumoured  that  the  fortune  which  had 
enabled  its  possessor  to  eclipse  the  Lord- Lieutenant  on  the  race- 
ground,  or  to  carry  the  county  against  the  head  of  a  house  as  old 
as  ‘  Domesday  Book,’  had  been  accumulated  by  violating  public 
faith — by  deposing  legitimate  princes,  by  reducing  whole  provinces 
to  beggary —  all  the  higher  and  better  as  well  as  all  the  low  and 
evil  parts  of  human  nature,  were  stirred  against  the  wretch  who 
had  obtained,  by  guilt  and  dishonour,  the  riches  which  he  now 
lavished  with  arrogant  and  inelegant  profusion.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Nabob  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  those  foibles  against  which 
comedy  has  pointed  the  most  merciless  ridicule,  and  of  those 
crimes  which  have  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over  tragedy — of 
Turcaret  and  Nero,  of  Monsieur  Jourdain  and  Richard  the 
Third.  A  tempest  of  execration  and  derision,  such  as  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  burst  on 
the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  humane  man  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  got  their  money,  the  thrifty 
man  at  the  way  in  which  they  spent  it.  The  dilettante  sneered 
at  their  w’ant  of  taste.  The  maccaroni  black-balled  them  as 
vulgar  fellows.  Writers  the  most  unlike  in  sentiment  and  style — 
Methodists  and  libertines,  philosophers  and  buffoons — were  for 
once  on  the  same  side.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that,  during 
a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the  whole  lighter  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  coloured  by  the  feelings  which  we  have  described. 
Foote  brought  on  the  stage  an  Anglo-Indian  chief,  dissolute, 
ungenerous,  and  tyrannical,  ashamed  of  the  humble  friends  of 
his  youth,  hating  the  aristocracy,  yet  childishly  eager  to  be 
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numbered  among  them,  squandering  his  wealth  on  pandars  and 
flatterers,  tricking  out  his  chairmen  with  the  most  costly  hot¬ 
house  flowers,  and  astounding  the  ignorant  with  jargon  about 
rupees,  lacs,  and  jaghires.  Mackenzie,  with  more  delicate  hu¬ 
mour,  depicted  a  plain  country  family  raised  by  the  Indian 
acquisitions  of  one  of  its  members  to  sudden  opulence,  and  excit¬ 
ing  derision  by  an  awkward  mimicry  of  the  manners  of  the  great. 
Cowper,  in  that  lofty  expostulation  which  glows  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  placed  the  oppression  of  India  fore¬ 
most  in  the  list  of  those  national  crimes  for  which  God  had 
punished  England  with  years  of  disastrous  war,  with  discomfiture 
in  her  own  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  transatlantic  empire. 
If  any  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty 
recesses  of  circulating  libraries  for  some  novel  published  sixty 
years  ago,  the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub-villain  of  the  story 
will  prove  to  be  a  savage  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense. fortune, 
a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and  a  worse  heart. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  now  Judge,  was  the  feeling  of  the  coun¬ 
try  respecting  Nabobs  in  general.  And  Clive  w'as  eminently 
the  Nabob — the  ablest,  the  most  celebrated,  the  highest  in  rank, 
the  highest  in  fortune,  of  all  the  fraternity.  His  wealth  was 
exhibited  in  a  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  odium.  He 
lived  with  great  magnificence  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  reared 
one  palace  in  Shropshire,  and  another  at  Claremont.  His  par¬ 
liamentary  influence  might  vie  with  that  of  the  greatest  families. 
But  in  all  this  splendour  and  power,  envy  found  something  to 
sneer  at.  On  some  of  his  relations,  wealth  and  dignity  seem  to 
have  sate  as  awkwardly  as  on  Mackenzie’s  ‘  Margery  Mushroom.’ 
Nor  was  he  himself,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  free  from  those 
weaknesses  which  the  satirists  of  that  age  represented  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  whole  class.  In  the  field,  indeed,  his  habits  w’ere 
remarkably  simple.  He  was  constantly  on  horseback,  w’as  never 
seen  but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk,  never  entered  a  palan¬ 
quin,  and  W’as  content  with  the  plainest  fare.  But  when  he  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  laid  aside  this  Spartan  tem¬ 
perance  for  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  Sybarite.  Though  his 
person  was  ungraceful,  and  though  his  harsh  features  were  re¬ 
deemed  from  vulgar  ugliness  only  by  their  stern,  dauntless,  and 
commanding  expression,  he  was  fond  of  rich  and  gay  clothing, 
and  replenished  his  wardrobe  with  absurd  profusion.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  gives  us  a  letter  w'orthy  of  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in  which 
Clive  orders  ‘  two  hundred  shirts,  the  best  and  finest  that  can  be 
‘  got  for  love  or  money.’  A  few  follies  of  this  description,  grossly 
exaggerated  by  report,  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Black  stories,  of 
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which  the  greater  part  were  pure  inventions,  were  circulated 
respecting  his  conduct  in  the  East.  He  had  to  bear  the  whole 
odium,  not  only  of  those  bad  acts  to  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
stooped,  but  of  all  the  bad  acts  of  all  the  English  in  India — of 
bad  acts  committed  when  he  was  absent — nay,  of  bad  acts  which 
he  had  manfully  opposed  and  severely  punished.  The  very 
abuses  against  which  he  had  waged  an  honest,  resolute,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  war,  were  laid  to  his  account.  He  was,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the 
public,  with  or  without  reason,  ascribed  to  the  English  adven¬ 
turers  in  Asia.  We  have  ourselves  heard  old  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  history,  but  who  still  retained  the  prejudices  con¬ 
ceived  in  their  youth,  talk  of  him  as  an  incarnate  fiend.  Johnson 
always  held  this  language.  Brown,  w'hom  Clive  employed  to 
lay  out  his  pleasure  grounds,  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  house  of 
his  noble  employer  a  chest  which  had  once  been  filled  with  gold 
from  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad ;  and  could  not  understand 
how  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  could  suffer  him  to  sleep  with 
such  an  object  so  near  to  his  bedchamber.  The  peasantry  of 
Surrey  looked  with  mysterious  horror  on  the  stately  house  which 
w'as  rising  at  Claremont,  and  w'hispered  that  the  great  wicked 
lord  had  ordered  the  walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  devil,  who  would  one  day  carry  him  away  bodily.  Among 
the  gaping  clowns  who  drank  in  this  frightful  story,  w'as  a  worth¬ 
less  ugly  lad  of  the  name  of  Hunter,  since  widely  known  as 
William  Huntingdon,  S.S.  ;  and  the  superstition  w’hich  was 
strangely  mingled  with  the  knavery  of  that  remarkable  impostor, 
seems  to  have  derived  no  small  nutriment  from  the  tales  which 
he  heard  of  the  life  and  character  of  Clive.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impulse  which  Clive  had  given  to  the 
administration  of  Bengal,  was  constantly  becoming  fainter  and 
fainter.  His  policy  was  to  a  great  extent  abandoned ;  the 
abuses  which  he  had  suppressed  began  to  revive  ;  and  at  length 
the  evils  which  a  bad  government  had  engendered,  were  aggra¬ 
vated  by  one  of  those  fearful  visitations  which  the  best  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  avert.  In  the  summer  of  1770,  the  rains  failed; 
the  earth  was  parched  up ;  the  tanks  were  empty ;  the  rivers 
shrank  within  their  beds  ;  a  famine,  such  as  is  known  only  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  every  household  depends  for  support  on  its  own  little 
patch  of  cultivation,  filled  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges  with 
misery  and  death.  Tender  and  delicate  women,  whose  veils  had 


*  See  Huntingdon's  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  hy  Prayer,  and  his 
Letters. 
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never  been  lifted  before  the  public  gaze,  came  forth  from  the 
inner  chambers  in  which  Eastern  jealousy  had  kept  watch  over 
their  beauty,  threw  themselves  on  the  earth  before  the  passers- 
by,  and,  with  loud  wailings,  implored  a  handful  of  rice  for  their 
children.  The  Iloogley  every  day  rolled  down  thousands  of 
corpses  close  by  the  porticoes  and  gardens  of  the  English  con¬ 
querors.  I'he  very  streets  of  Calcutta  were  blocked  up  by  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  The  lean  and  feeble  survivors  had  not 
energy  enough  to  bear  the  bodies  of  their  kindred  to  the  funeral 
pile  or  to  the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare  away  the  jackals  and 
vultures,  who  fed  on  human  remains  in  the  face  of  day.  The 
extent  of  the  mortality  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  popu¬ 
larly  reckoned  by  millions.  This  melancholy  intelligence  added 
to  the  excitement  which  already  prevailed  in  England  on  Indian 
subjects.  The  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  w’ere  uneasy  about 
their  dividends.  All  men  of  common  humanity  were  touched  by 
the  calamities  of  our  unhappy  subjects,  and  indignation  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  mingle  itself  with  pity.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants  had  created  the  famine  by  engrossing  all  the  rice 
of  the  country ;  that  they  had  sold  grain  for  eight,  ten,  tw'elve 
times  the  price  at  which  they  had  bought  it ;  that  one  English 
functionary,  who,  the  year  before,  was  not  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  had,  during  that  season  of  misery,  remitted  sixty 
thousand  pounds  to  London.  These  charges  W’e  believe  to 
have  been  utterly  unfounded.  That  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  ventured,  since  Clive’s  departure,  to  deal  in  rice, 
is  probable.  That,  if  they  dealt  in  rice,  they  must  have  gained 
by  the  scarcity,  is  certain.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  they  either  produced  or  aggravated  an  evil  which  physical 
causes  sufficiently  explain.  The  outcry  which  w’as  raised  against 
them  on  this  occasion  was,  we  suspect,  as  absurd  as  the  imputa¬ 
tions  which,  in  times  of  dearth  at  home,  w’ere  once  thrown  by 
statesmen  and  judges,  and  are  still  thrown  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  on  the  corn-factors.  It  was,  however,  so  loud  and  so 
general,  that  it  appears  to  have  imposed  even  on  an  intellect 
raised  so  high  above  vulgar  prejudices  as  that  of  Adam  Smith.* 
What  was  still  more  extraordinary,  these  unhappy  events  greatly 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  Lord  Clive.  He  had  been  some 
years  in  England  when  the  famine  took  place.  None  of  his 
measures  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  produce  such  a  calamity. 
If  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  traded  in  rice,  they  had  done 
so  in  direct  contravention  of  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down. 
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and,  while  in  power,  had  resolutely  enforced.  But,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  Nabob — the 
Anglo-Indian  character  personified  ;  and,  while  he  was  build¬ 
ing  and  planting  in  Surrey,  he  was  held  responsible  for  all  the 
effects  of  a  dry  season  in  Bengal. 

Pailiament  had  hitherto  bestowed  very  little  attention  on  our 
Eastern  possessions.  Since  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  a 
rapid  succession  of  weak  administrations,  each  of  which  was  in 
turn  flattered  and  betrayed  by  the  Court,  had  held  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  power.  Intrigues  in  the  palace,  riots  in  the  city,  and 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  American  colonies,  had  left 
them  little  leisure  to  study  Indian  politics.  Where  they  did 
interfere,  their  interference  M’as  feeble  and  irresolute.  Lord 
Chatham,  indeed,  during  the  short  period  of  his  ascendency 
in  the  councils  of  George  the  'I'hird,  had  meditated  a  bold  and 
sweeping  measure,  respecting  the  acquisitions  of  the  Company. 
But  his  plans  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  strange  malady 
which  about  that  time  began  to  overcloud  his  splendid  genius. 

At  length,  in  1772,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Parliament 
could  no  longer  neglect  the  affairs  of  India.  The  Government 
was  stronger  than  any  which  had  held  power  since  the  breach 
between  ^Ir  Pitt  and  the  great  Whig  connexion  in  1761.  No 
pressing  question  of  domestic  or  European  policy  required  the 
attention  of  public  men.  There  was  a  short  and  delusive  lull 
between  two  tempests.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  election  was  over;  the  discontents  of  America  did  not 
yet  threaten  civil  war ;  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  brought  on  a  crisis ;  the  ministers  were  forced  to  take 
up  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  storm,  which  had  long  been 
gathering,  now  broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive. 

His  situation  was  indeed  singularly  unfortunate.  He  was 
hated  throughout  the  country,  hated  at  the  India  House,  hated, 
above  all,  by  those  wealthy  and  powerful  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  w'hose  rapacity  and  tyranny  he  had  withstood.  He  had 
to  bear  the  double  odium  of  his  bad  and  of  his  good  actions — of 
every  Indian  abuse,  and  of  every  Indian  reform.  The  state 
of  the  political  world  was  such,  that  he  could  count  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  no  powerful  connexion.  The  party  to  which  he  had  be¬ 
longed,  that  of  George  Grenville,  had  been  hostile  to  the 
Government,  and  yet  had  never  cordially  ifnited  with  the  other 
sections  of  the  Opposition — with  the  little  band  who  still  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  with  the  large  and  respectable 
body  of  which  Lord  Rockingham  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
George  Grenville  was  now  dead  :  his  followers  were  scattered  ; 
and  Clive,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
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divided  the  Parliament,  could  reckon  only  on  the  votes  of  those 
members  who  were  returned  by  himself.  His  enemies,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  virtues,  were  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  ferocious,  implacable.  Their  malevolence  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  utter  ruin  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They  wished  to 
see  him  expelled  from  Parliament,  to  see  his  spurs  chopped  od',  to 
see  his  estate  confiscated ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
such  a  result  as  this  would  have  quenched  their  thirst  for  re¬ 
venge. 

Clive’s  parliamentary  tactics  resembled  his  military  tactics. 
Deserted,  surrounded,  outnumbered,  and  with  every  thing  at 
stake,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but 
pushed  boldly  forward  to  the  attack.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
discussions  on  Indian  affairs,  he  rose,  and  in  a  long  and  elabo¬ 
rate  speech,  vindicated  himself  from  a  large  part  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  lie  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience.  Lord  Chatham, 
Avho,  now  the  ghost  of  his  former  self,  loved  to  haunt  the  scene 
of  his  glory,  was  that  night  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  a  finer  speech. 
It  was  subsequently  printed  under  Clive’s  direction,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  exhibit,  not  merely  strong  sense  and  a  manly 
spirit,  but  talents  both  for  disquisition  and  declamation,  which 
assiduous  culture  might  have  improved  into  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  He  confined  his  defence  on  this  occasion  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  last  administration  ;  and  succeeded  so  far,  that  his 
enemies  thenceforth  thought  it  expedient  to  direct  their  attacks 
chiefly  against  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  unfortunately  presented  some 
assailable  points  to  their  hostility.  A  committee  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  India ;  and  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  whole  history  of  that  great  revolution  which  threw 
down  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  raised  Meer  Jaffier,  was  sifted  with 
malignant  care.  Clive  was  subjected  to  the  most  unsparing 
examination  and  cross-examination,  and  afterwards  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  that  he,  the  Baron  of  Plassey,  had  been  treated  like  a 
sheep-stealer.  The  boldness  and  ingenuousness  of  his  replies, 
w’ould  alone  suffice  to  show  how  alien  from  his  nature  were  the 
frauds  to  which,  in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  negotiations,  he 
had  sometimes  descended.  He  avowed  the  arts  which  he  had 
employed  to  deceive  Omichund  ;  and  resolutely  said  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  them,  and  that,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
he  would  again  act  in  the  same  manner.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  received  immense  sums  from  Meer  Jaffier ;  but  he  denied 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  violated  any  obligation  of  morality  or 
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honour.  He  laid  claim,  on  the  contrary,  and  not  without  some  I 

reason,  to  the  praise  of  eminent  disinterestedness.  He  described  1 

in  vivid  language  the  situation  in  which  his  victory  had  placed 
him  ; — a  great  prince  dependent  on  his  pleasure ;  an  opulent  city 
afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder ;  wealthy  bankers  bidding  ^ 

against  each  other  for  his  smiles ;  vaults  piled  with  gold  and  I 

jewels  thrown  open  to  him  alone.  ‘  By  God,  Mr  Chairman,’ 
he  exclaimed,  *  at  this  moment  1  stand  astonished  at  my  own 
‘  moderation  1  ’ 

The  enquiry  was  so  extensive  that  the  Houses  rose  before  it 
had  been  completed.  It  was  continued  in  the  following  session. 

When  at  length  the  committee  had  concluded  its  labours,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  impartial  men  had  little  difficulty  in  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  result.  It  was  clear  that  Clive  had  been  guilty 
of  some  acts  which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  without  attacking 
the  authority  of  all  the  most  sacred  laws  which  regulate  the  inter¬ 
course  of  individuals  and  of  states.  But  it  was  equally  clear  that 
he  had  displayed  great  talents,  and  even  great  virtues;  that  he  had  I 

rendered  eminent  services  both  to  his  country  and  to  the  people 
of  India ;  and  that  it  was  in  truth  not  for  his  dealings  with  Meer 
Jaffier,  nor  for  the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  Omichund,  but 
for  his  determined  resistance  to  avarice  and  tyranny,  that  he  was 
now  called  in  question. 

Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows  nothing  of  set-off.  The 
greatest  desert  cannot  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a  charge  of  the 
slightest  transgression.  If  a  man  has  sold  beer  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  has  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  If  he  has  harnessed  a  Newfoundland  dog 
to  his  little  child’s  carriage,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  was  wounded 
at  Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  ought  to  deal 
with  men  who,  raised  far  above  ordinary  restraints,  and  tried  by 
far  more  than  ordinary  temptations,  are  entitled  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  measure  of  indulgence.  Such  men  should  be  judged 
by  their  contemporaries  as  they  will  be  judged  by  posterity. 

Their  bad  actions  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  good  ;  but 
their  good  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be  fairly  weighed ; — and 
if  on  the  whole  the  good  preponderate,  the  sentence  ought  to 
be  one,  not  merely  of  acquittal  but  of  approbation.  Not  a  single 
great  ruler  in  history  can  be  absolved  by  a  judge  who  fixes 
his  eye  inexorably  on  one  or  two  unjustifiable  acts.  Bruce  the 
deliverer  of  Scotland,  Maurice  the  deliverer  of  Germany^  William 
the  deliverer  of  Holland,  his  great  descendant  the  deliverer  of 
England,  Murray  the  good  regent,  Cosmo  the  father  of  his 
country,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia — how 
would  the  best  of  them  pass  such  a  scrutiny?  History  takes 
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wider  views  ;  and  the  best  tribunal  for  great  political  cases  is  that 
tribunal  which  anticipates  the  verdict  of  history. 

Reasonable  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties  felt  this  in  Clive’s 
case.  They  could  not  pronounce  him  blameless;  but  they 
were  not  disposed  to  abandon  him  to  that  low-minded  and  ran¬ 
corous  pack  who  had  run  him  down,  and  were  eager  to  worry  him 
to  death.  Lord  North,  though  not  very  friendly  to  him,  was  not 
disposed  to  go  to  extremities  against  him.  While  the  enquiry  was 
still  in  progress,  Clive,  who  had  some  years  before  been  created 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  installed  with  great  pomp  in  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel.  He  w'as  soon  after  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Shropshire.  When  he  kissed  hands,  George  III.,  who  had 
always  been  partial  to  him,  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience, 
talked  to  him  half  an  hour  on  Indian  politics,  and  was  visibly 
alVected  when  the  persecuted  general  spoke  of  his  services  and  of 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  requited. 

At  length  the  charges  came  in  a  definite  form  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Burgoyne,  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  man  of 
wit,  fashion,  and  honour,  an  agreeable  dramatic  writer,  an  officer 
w’hose  courage  was  never  questioned,  and  whose  skill  was  at  that 
time  highly  esteemed,  appeared  as  the  accuser.  The  members 
of  the  administration  took  different  sides;  for  in  that  age  all 
questions  were  open  quekions  except  such  as  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Government,  or  such  as  implied  some  censure  on  the 
Government.  Thurlow^  the  Attorney  General,  was  among  the 
assailants.  Wedderburne,  the  Solicitor-General,  strongly  attach¬ 
ed  to  Clive,  defended  his  friend  with  extraordinary  force  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  language.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  some 
years  later,  Thurlow  was  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of 
Warren  Hastings,  while  Wedderburne  w'as  among  the  most  un¬ 
relenting  persecutors  of  that  great  though  not  faultless  states¬ 
man.  Clive  spoke  in  his  own  defence  at  less  length  and  with 
less  art  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  with  great  energy  and 
pathos.  He  recounted  his  great  actions  and  his  wrongs ;  and, 
after  bidding  his  hearers  remember  that  they  were  about  to  de¬ 
cide  not  only  on  his  honour  but  on  their  own,  he  retired  from 
the  House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acquisitions  made  by  the  arms  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  Suite  alone,  and  that  it  is  illegal  in*  the 
servants  of  the  State  to  appropriate  such  acquisitions  to  them¬ 
selves.  1  hey  resolved  that  this  wholesome  rule  appeared  to  have 
been  systematically  violated  by  the  Knglish  functionaries  in 
Bengal.  On  a  subsequent  day  they  wont  a  step  further,  and 
resolved  that  Clive  had,  by  means  of  the  power  w’hich  he  pos¬ 
sessed  as  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  India,  obtained  large 
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sums  from  Meer  Jaffier.  Here  the  House  stopped.  They  had 
voted  the  major  and  minor  of  Burgoyne’s  syllogism ;  but  they 
shrunk  from  drawing  the  logical  conclusion.  When  it  was 
moved  that  Lord  Clive  had  abused  his  powers,  and  set  an  evil 
example  to  the  servants  of  the  public,  the  previous  question  was 
put  and  carried.  At  length,  long  after  the  sun  had  risen  on  an 
animated  debate,  Wedderburne  moved  that  Lord  Clive  had  at 
the  same  time  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country  ;  and  this  motion  passed  without  a  division. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  enquiry  appears  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  honourable  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  discernment  of 
the  Commons.  They  had  indeed  no  great  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  They  would  have  been  very  bad  judges  of  an  accusa¬ 
tion  brought  against  Jenkinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But  the  ques* 
tion  respecting  Clive  was  not  a  party  question ;  and  the  House 
accordingly  acted  with  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which 
may  alw'ays  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  English  gentlemen, 
not  blinded  by  faction. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  proceedings  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  were  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  a  foil.  The 
wretched  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  murdered,  directly  or 
indirectly,  almost  every  Frenchman  who  had  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  the  East.  Labourdonnais  was  flung  into  the 
Bastille,  and,  after  years  of  suffering,  left  it  only  to  die.  Dupleix, 
stripped  of  his  immense  fortune,  and  broken-hearted  by  humi¬ 
liating  attendance  in  antechambers,  sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 
Lally  was  dragged  to  the  common  place  of  execution  with  a  gag 
between  his  lips.  The  Commons  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  their  living  captain  with  that  discriminating  justice  which 
is  seldom  shown  except  to  the  dead.  They  laid  down  sound 
general  principles  ;  they  delicately  pointed  out  where  he  had 
deviated  from  those  principles;  and  they  tempered  the  gentle 
censure  with  liberal  eulogy.  The  contrast  struck  Voltaire, 
always  partial  to  England,  and  always  eager  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  the  Parliaments  of  France.  Indeed  he  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  meditated  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  He 
mentioned  his  design  to  Dr  Moore  when  that  amusing  writer 
visited  him  at  Ferney.  Wedderburne  took  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  pressed  Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had  the  plan 
been  carried  into  execution,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Voltaire 
would  have  produced  a  book  containing  much  lively  and  pic¬ 
turesque  narrative,  many  just  and  humane  sentiments  poig¬ 
nantly  expressed,  many  grotesque  blunders,  many  sneers  at  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  much  scandal  about  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  much  sublime  theophilanthropy  stolen  from  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  virtuous  and  philosophical 
Brahmins. 

Clive  was  now  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune  and  his 
honours.  He  was  surrounded  by  attached  friends  and  relations; 
and  he  had  not  yet  passed  the  season  of  vigorous  bodily  and 
mental  exertion.  But  clouds  had  long  been  gathering  over  his 
mind,  and  now  settled  on  it  in  thick  darkness.  From  early  youth 
he  had  been  su1>jectto  fits  of  that  strange  melancholy  ‘  which  re- 
‘  joiceth  exceedingly  and  is  glad  when  it  can  find  the  grave.’ 
While  still  a  writer  at  Madras,  he  had  twice  attempted  to  destroy 
himself.  Business  and  prosperity  had  produced  a  salutary  effect 
on  his  spirits.  In  India,  while  he  was  occupied  by  great  affairs, 
in  England,  while  wealth  and  rank  had  still  the  charm  of  novelty, 
he  had  borne  up  against  his  constitutional  misery.  But  he  had 
now  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  wish  for.  His  active  spirit  in 
an  inactive  situation  drooped  and  withered  like  a  plant  in  an  un¬ 
congenial  air.  The  malignity  with  w’hich  his  enemies  had  pur¬ 
sued  him,  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
committee,  the  censure,  lenient  as  it  was,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  pronounced,  the  knowledge  that  he  was  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
tyrant,  all  concurred  to  irritate  and  depress  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  temper  was  tried  by  acute  physical  suftering.  During 
his  long  residence  in  tropical  climates,  he  had  contracted  several 
painful  distempers.  In  order  to  obtain  ease  he  called  in  the  help 
of  opium  ;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved  by  this  treacherous 
ally.  To  the  last,  however,  his  genius  occasionally  flashed 
through  the  gloom.  It  was  said  that  he  would  sometimes,  after 
sitting  silent  and  torpid  for  hours,  rouse  himself  to  the  discussion 
of  some  great  question,  would  display  in  full  vigour  all  the  talents 
of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  and  would  then  sink  back  into 
his  melancholy  repose. 

The  disputes  with  America  had  now'  become  so  serious,  that 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  seemed  inevitable  ;  and  the  ministers 
were  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Clive.  Had 
he  still  been  what  he  was  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Patna, 
and  annihilated  the  Dutch  army  and  navy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists 
would  have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  But  it  was  too  late. 
His  strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  many  kinds  of  suffering. 
On  the  22d  of  November  1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 
He  had  just  completed  bis  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awful  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  glory,  the  vulgar 
saw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  prejudices ;  and  some  men  of 
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real  piety  and  talents  so  far  forgot  the  maxims  both  of  religion 
and  of  philosophy,  as  confidently  to  ascribe  the  mournful  event 
to  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  horrors  of  an  evil  con¬ 
science.  It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  we  contemplate 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  mind  ruined  by  the  weariness  of  satiety^ 
by  the  pangs  of  wounded  honour,  by  fatal  diseases,  and  more 
fatal  remedies. 

Clive  committed  great  faults ;  and  we  have  not  attempted  to 
disguise  them.  But  his  faults,  w  hen  weighed  against  his  merits, 
and  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  temptations,  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  posterity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the  English 
arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  countrymen  were  de¬ 
spised  as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  French  were  revered  as  a  people 
formed  for  victory  and  command.  His  courage  and  capacity 
dissolved  the  charm.  With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences 
that  long  series  of  Oriental  triumphs  which  closes  with  the  fall 
of  Ghazni.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  years 
old  when  he  approved  himselfVipe  for  military  command.  This  is 
a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It  is  true  that  Alexander, 
Conde,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  won  great  battles  at  a  still 
earlier  age  ;  but  those  princes  were  surrounded  by  veteran 
generals  of  distinguished  skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must  be 
attributed  the  victories  of  the  Granicus,  of  Ilocroi,  and  of  Narva. 
Clive,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experience  than 
any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He  had  to  form  himself, 
to  form  his  officers,  and  to  form  his  army.  The  only  man,  as 
far  as  we  recollect,  who  at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal 
proof  of  talents  for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Clive’s  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political  ascen¬ 
dency  of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dexterity  and  reso¬ 
lution  realized,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than  all  the 
gorgeous  visions  which  had  floated  before  the  imagination  of 
Uupleix.  Such  an  extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount 
of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successful  proconsul.  Nor  were 
such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of  triumph,  down 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  through  the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  Tarpeiati  Jove.  Tlie  fame  of  those  who  subdued  Anti- 
ochus  and  Tigranes  grows  dim  when  compared  with  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer  achieved 
at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers  to  one-half  of  a 
lloman  legion. 

From  Clive’s  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  our  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  at  Calcutta  in 
1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Englishmen  were 
sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
He  first  made  dauntless  and  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system 
of  oppression,  extortion,  and  corruption.  In  that  war  he  man¬ 
fully  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  fame,  and  his  splendid  fortune. 
The  same  sense  of  justice  which  forbids  us  to  conceal  or  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier  days,  compels  us  to  admit  that 
those  faults  were  nobly  repaired.  If  the  reproach  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  its  servants  has  been  taken  away — if  in  India  the 
yoke  of  foreign  masters,  elsewhere  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes, 
has  been  found  lighter  than  that  of  any  native  dynasty — if  to  that 
gang  of  public  robbers  which  once  spread  terror  through  the 
whole  plain  of  Bengal,  has  succeeded  a  body  of  functionaries  not 
more  highly  distinguished  by  ability  and  diligence  than  by 
integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit — if  we  now  see  men 
like  Munro,  Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading  victorious 
armies,  after  making  and  deposing  kings,  return,  proud  of  their 
honourable  poverty,  from  a  land  which  once  held  out  to  every 
greedy  factor  the  hope  of  boundless  wealth — the  praise  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  Clive,  His  name  stands  high  on  the  roll 
of  conquerors.  But  it  is  found  in  a  better  list — in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  done  and  sufiiered  much  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  To  the  warrior,  history  will  assign  a  place  in  the 
same  rank  with  Lucullus  and  Trajan.  Nor  will  she  deny  to  the 
reformer,  a  share  of  that  veneration  with  which  France  cherishes 
the  memory  of  Turgot,  and  with  which  the  latest  generations  of 
Hindoos  will  contemplate  the  statue  of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 


Art.  II. —  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Douglas, 
Esq.  of  Cavers.  8vo.  Edinburgh;  1839. 

A  T  a  time  when  the  study  of  Mental  Philosophy  is  almost 
abandoned,  even  in  those  quarters  where  its  cultivation 
might  most  naturally  be  looked  for,  the  appearance  of  a  work  on 
that  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  country  gentleman,  is  a  phenomenon 
calculated  to  excite  some  attention.  For  though  the  class  of 
persons  to  which  the  author — more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
most  authors — belongs,  no  longer  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
type  of  mental  crassitude  and  inertness  ;  yet,  among  the  intellec¬ 
tual  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  it,  is  certainly  not  that  of 
a  taste  for  abstract  inquiries.  But,  however  foreign  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  habits  and  tastes  of  his  class  Mr  Douglas’s  work  may  seem, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  not  chargeable  with  the  faults 
w’hich  generally  mark  the  efforts  of  a  mere  amateur.  Whatever 
may  be  its  imperfections — and  those  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  are  but  too  considerable — they  are  not  such  as  spring 
from  any  deficiency  of  preparation  in  philosophical  learning,  or 
from  any  indisposition  to  sound  the  deeper  parts  of  the  subject. 
His  reading  appears  to  have  ranged  over  a  field  of  no  inconsider¬ 
able  extent ;  indeed,  we  suspect  he  has  employed  more  time  and 
pains  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  others — 
it)  trying  to  comprehend  what  is  incomprehensible,  and  to  recon¬ 
cile  what  is  irreconcilable  in  those  opinions — than  in  prosecuting 
investigations  commenced  on  his  own  account.  For,  besides 
that  his  work  is  not  distinguished  by  much  original  speculation, 
we  find  in  it  but  few  traces  of  those  exact  and  methodical  habits 
of  thought,  which  well-conducted  metaphysical  researches  natu¬ 
rally  tend  to  generate. 

Mr  Douglas,  however,  as  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  labours  of  authorship;  having 
previously  published  several  well-written  works  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  human 
attention — such,  namely,  as  relate  to  the  religious,  moral,  and 
social  advancement  of  our  species.  But  though  these  subjects  are 
connected,  at  certain  points,  with  the  topics  which  he  has  here 
undertaken  to  discuss,  he  may  be  considered,  on  tbe  whole,  as 
having  ventured  on  a  new  field. 

We  should  suspect  Mr  Douglas  to  have  entered  on  the  com- 
jiosition  of  the  present  work  without  any  very  definite  views 
or  objects.  He  does  not,  we  believe,  profess  to  have  any 
opinions  absolutely  new  on  the  theory  of  mind  generally,  or  en 
tbe  particular  questions  w'hich  it  involves  ;  neither  can  his  work 
be  taken,  whether  in  intention  or  effect,  as  a  systematic  outline 
of  the  science  of  mind  in  w'hat  may  be  regarded  its  present  state. 
Its  character,  so  far  as  it  possesses  any  distinctive  character  at 
all,  is  that  of  a  commentary  on  the  history  and  more  prominent 
doctrines  of  mental  philosophy.  In  composing  it,  how'ever,  the 
author  seems  never  to  have  exactly  settled  with  himself  what 
class  of  readers  he  meant  more  especially  to  address.  Written 
in  that  abrupt  allusive  style,  which  supposes  in  the  reader  a 
tolerable  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  it  yet  communi¬ 
cates  little  beyond  what,  on  that  supposition,  must  be  already 
known.  But  passing  over  this  defect,  and  taking  the  work  in  the 
character  of  a  commentary,  we  cannot  but  regard  its  author  as 
very  indifferently  fitted  for  discharging  what  should  be  the  chief 
part  of  a  commentator’s  office — namely,  to  clear  up  the  darker, 
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and  disentangle  the  more  perplexed  parts  of  the  subject.  I\Ir 
Douglas  is  a  man  of  a  well-stored  and  contemplative  mind  ;  and 
the  work  presents  not  a  few  specimens  of  acute  observation,  and 
of  ingenious  and  striking  reflection  ;  but  he  almost  uniformly  tails 
in  combining  his  materials  with  reference  to  any  definite  result. 
He  is  essentially  destitute  of  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  expres¬ 
sively,  called  a  clear  head.  The  work  is  full  of  examples  of  his 
inability  to  discriminate,  in  a  complicated  enquiry,  the  exact  point 
on  which  the  dispute  turns;  or,  when  that  point  has  been  dis¬ 
criminated,  to  preserve  it  free  from  intermixture  with  other  allied 
or  resembling  questions.  He  is  also  deficient  in  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  relation  and  dependency  of  the  different  members 
of  an  argument  or  exposition  ;  and  in  the  art  of  stating  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  order  and  connexion.  His  mind,  indeed, 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  acuteness  and  obtuseness.  With 
evidences  of  a  capacity  to  apprehend  the  nice-t  distinctions,  he 
often  confounds  subjects  the  most  easily  separable.  While  aftbrd- 
ing  what  might  be  taken  as  satisfactory  indications  that  he  secs 
his  way  clearly  through  a  subject,  he  no  sooner  enters  into  it  than 
he  stumbles  and  wanders  like  one  blind,  it  is  not  the  least  singu¬ 
lar  amongst  his  peculiarities,  that  often,  whilst  himself  exhibiting 
the  most  helpless  perplexity,  or  labouring  under  the  most  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  he  yet  professes  to  have  afforded  a  complete 
key  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  seldom  more  thoroughly  unintelligible  than  when 
he  appears  to  feel  satisfied  of  having  placed  a  point  beyond  all 
farther  possibility  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

Mr  Douglas,  however,  is  not,  properly  spejiking,  a  Avandering 
or  discursive  writer.  Between  a  wandering  style  and  that 
which  he  here  exemplifies,  there  is  much  the  same  difference 
as,  in  music,  between  modulating  into  a  variety  of  keys,  and  fre¬ 
quently  changing  the  pitch  on  the  same  key.  He  does  not  di¬ 
verge  from  his  subject — he  moves  in  parallels  to  it ;  sometimes 
in  near  parallels,  but  not  in  the  line  of  it,  and  not  long  in  one 
parallel.  The  motion  of  his  thoughts  is  like  that  of  a  knight  in 
the  game  of  chess,  which  is  neither  backward,  forward,  sidewav, 
nor  diagonal,  but,  with  every  leap  in  a  certain  course,  a  start  out 
of  it.  Or,  as  it  is  common  to  speak  of  a  vein  of  thought,  we 
should  say  that  the  vein  of  Mr  Douglas’s  thoughts  is  not  Only 
separated  by  frequent  interstices  ;  but  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  fracture  do  not  correspond — each  of  the  severed  masses  being 
either  somewhat  heaved  up,  or  somewhat  depressed.  ' 

The  work  consists  of  two  principal  divisions,  respectively  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  Speculative  Opinions,’  and  ‘  Investigation  by  Induc- 
‘  tion.’  As  we  shall  require  all  the  space  wc  can  devote  to  it, 
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for  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  offer  on  some  points  touched 
upon  in  the  second  part,  we  can  notice  but  very  generally 
that  division  which  is  entitled  ‘  Speculative  Opinions.’  To  the 
whole  of  this  division,  the  observation  already  made  applies; 
that,  while  the  information  it  contains  is  of  too  desultory  and 
incomplete  a  kind  to  be  in  any  degree  available  to  one  entering 
on  the  study  of  philosophical  history,  it  has  too  little  of  no¬ 
velty  to  excite  much  interest  in  one  further  advanced.  In  the 
facts,  of  course,  much  novelty  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  and 
in  Mr  Douglas’s  manner  of  stating  and  commenting  upon  them, 
(though  he  is  not  without  occasional  indications  of  depth  and 
acuteness,)  there  is  such  a  want  of  distinctness  and  continuity  of 
thought,  that  one  can  rarely  carry  away  from  the  perusal  any 
thing  of  a  precise  or  definite  character.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  earlier  stages  of  philosophical  history  are  treated,  we  think 
we  discern  something  like  an  attempt  to  hide  at  once  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  ancient  systems,  and  the  futilities  and  absurdities  of 
these  systems,  so  far  as  we  do  know'  them,  under  an  assemblage 
of  pompous  words. 

In  lus  desire,  indeed,  to  confer  an  interest  on  this  part  of  his 
subject,  Mr  Douglas  sometimes  appears  to  sacrifice  the  consis¬ 
tency  and  connexion  of  his  statements  to  the  mere  graces  of  com¬ 
position;  and  to  use  phrases  that  ‘  become  the  mouth  well,’  with¬ 
out  much  caring  whether  they  are  otherwise  applicable  or  appro¬ 
priate.  Apparently  seeking  to  avoid  the  fault  of  Brucker — 
who,  as  he  complains,  ‘  stripped  the  materials  he  had  collected  of 
‘  their  beauty  and  spirit,  and  flung  them  together,  a  mere  mass 
‘  destitute  of  symmetry  and  life  ’ — Mr  Douglas  tries  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  and  feelings,  and  even  to  assume  something  of 
the  manner,  of  an  ancient.  This  ambitious  design  will,  we 
think,  tend  to  lead  the  inexperienced  inquirer  into  a  habit  of 
accepting  sounds  instead  of  sense — (for  what  are  most  of  the 
systems  and  opinions  that  Mr  Douglas  has  occasion  to  describe, 
but  a  set  of  imposing  terms  without  meaning?) — and  certainly 
cannot  supply,  in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  more  mature  judg¬ 
ment,  the  defects  on  account  of  which  the  work  of  Brucker  is 
disliked.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr  Douglas  appears  to  have  been  him¬ 
self  to  a  certain  extent  imposed  upon,  by  the  specious  jargon 
so  often  passed  off  for  philosophy  ;  at  least  we  should  judge 
so  from  the  tone  of  gravity  and  intelligence  with  which  he 
sometimes  discusses  systems  and  opinions,  of  which  all  that  can 
be  truly  said  is,  that  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  sens^  or  mean¬ 
ing.  it  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  many  parts  of  this 
division  of  the  work  are  very  agreeably  written.  We  may 
mention,  as  an  instance,  an  account  of  Cardan,  containing 
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some  curious  particulars,  narrated  in  a  strain  of  amusing  plea¬ 
santry. 

We  have  already  noticed  a  peculiar  sort  of  incoherency  or  un¬ 
connectedness  that  often  characterises  Mr  Douglas’s  observa¬ 
tions — a  sort  of  dislocation,  as  it  were,  of  his  thoughts,  by  which 
his  premises  are  always  slipping  out  of  the  joint  that  should 
unite  them  to  his  conclusions.  The  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  this ; — 

‘  Truth  is  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  nature  of  things; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must  become  acquainted  with 
external  things  by  means  of  induction.  Induction,  therefore,  according 
to  Aristotle's  principles,  is  the  great  source  of  knowledge.  Dialectics 
only  arrange  the  truths  we  have  already  acquired.  But  here  there  is  a 
great  opposition  between  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle ;  he 
has  sedulously  cultivated  dialectics,  and  neglected  the  true  logic — the 
method  of  induction. 

‘  The  reason  of  this  contradiction  is  found  in  a  peculiarity  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  philosophy — which,  though  it  alone  sufficiently  explains  his  tenets, 
yet  appears  to  be  neglected  by  his  commentators, — he  set  aside  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Plato,  without  substituting  any  certain  principles  in  their  stead. 
He  rejected  the  ideas  of  Plato  as  absurd,  because  they  were  nothing  more 
than  “ eternal  objects  of  sense;”  but  what  is  the  “form”  (“  c/rfo.v”)  of 
Aristotle,  but  the  “  idea”  of  Plato,  mutilated  and  imperfect  ?  Each  take 
Qtakes]  the  same  view  of  matter,  that  it  is  mere  capability.  Plato  explainr, 
whence  it  derived  the  forms  which  we  see  it  possessed  of ;  but  whence 
are  the  forms  of  Aristotle  ?— they  are  the  very  absurdities  that  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  his  master,  “  eternal  sensibles;”  whereas  the  ideas  of  Plato  are 
eternal  intellectuals,  which  leave  only  transitory  and  imperfect  copies  of 
themselves  impressed  upon  this  fleeting  and  changing  world.' 

‘  The  same  defect  attends  the  Deity  of  Aristotle  when  compared  with 
the  Deity  of  Plato, — the  theory  of  Plato  may  be  visionary,  but  it  is 
complete — no  links  are  wanting  to  the  hypothesis — its  only  want  is 
the  want  of  reality.  The  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  the  Deity  of  Plato 
stripped  of  the  logos  or  intellectual  world — stripped  of  his  moral  attri¬ 
butes,  and  reduced  to  be  only  the  first  mover  and  the  first  cause. 

‘  The  same  explanation  applies  to  dialectics  and  induction.  Dialectics 
are  the  art  of  carrying  on  a  dispute — for  dialectics  is  the  art  of  dialogue, 
— and  a  dialogue  possessed  little  interest  unless  the  speakers  disagreed. 
Dialectics  were  an  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  Greeks;  the  search  after  truth 
was  less  thought  of  than  victory  over  an  antagonist.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
great  fault  imputed  to  the  Sophists  ;  but  none  of  their  philosophers,,  not 
even  Socrates  himself,  was  entirely  free  from  sophistry.  As  sects  in- 
created,  disputes  multiplied  likewise ;  and  their  time,  their  thoughts, 
and  their  writings  were  expended  upon  endless  strifes.  The  Pythagoreans 
furnished  the  ten  categories,  and  the  Eleatics  abundance  of  arguments, 
which  Zeno,  Euclid,  and  Stilpo  reduced  into  dialectics :  and  Aristotle 
completed  the  logic,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  Greeks,  by  perfecting 
the  syllogism.  Aristotle  had  justly  remarked,  that  induction  of  par- 
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ticulars  must  precede  dialectics,  or  the  inference  from  universale. 
This  was  true,  according  to  his  metaphysics,  which  referred  the  origin 
of  knowledge  to  the  senses.  The  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  therefore, 
more  suitable  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  who  considered  the  universal 
notions  inherent  in  the  mind  as  the  basis  of  knowledge,  than  to  the 
ojiinions  of  Aristotle,  who,  if  he  had  formed  his  dialectics  according  to 
his  own  theory,  should  have  laid  the  chief  stress  upon  induction,  and 
considered  dialectics  as  a  very  subordinate  branch  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding.’ — P.  56-59. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  avowed  object  of  the  author 
is  to  account  for  the  contradiction  ‘  between  the  principles  and 
‘  the  practice  of  Aristotle,’  exhibited  in  the  sedulous  cultivation  of 
dialectics,  to  the  neglect  of  induction.  And  the  reason  of  this 
contradiction  is  stated  to  be,  ‘  that  he  set  aside  the  principles 
‘  of  Plato  without  substituting  any  certain  principles  in  their 
‘  stead.’  But  how  the  reason  given  explains  the  contradiction, 
we  cannot,  by  any  powers  of  penetration  with  which  we  are  gifted, 
discover.  Of  the  comparison  between  the  eidos  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  idea  of  Plato,  we  neither  understand  the  meaning  nor 
the  aim.  The  remainder  of  the  quotation,  if  somewhat  more 
intelligible,  and  even  presenting  some  just  and  ingenious 
observations,  is  at  least  as  foreign  to  the  purpose  specified. 

In  his  chapter  on  ‘  Perception,’  (the  first  of  the  second  part  of 
his  work,)  Mr  Douglas  has  presented  the  subject  in  the  stage  at 
which  Dr  Reid  left  it ;  without  adverting  to  that  more  minute  and 
exact  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  later  writers,  particularly  Brown  and  Mill.  In  stating  that 
our  sensations  are  attended  with  the  immediate  perception  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  and  that  our  perceptions  (contrary  to  w  hat  had  been 
maintained  by  the  sceptical  writers)  are  distinct  from  sensations.  Dr 
Reid  was  right.  He  was  wrong  in  supposing  (as  he  seems  to  have 
done)  that  the  perception  is  connected,  by  an  original  law’  of  our 
nature,  with  the  sensation ;  so  that  alongst  with  the  sensation,  there 
is  conveyed,  at  once  and  from  the  first,  a  belief  of  external  exist¬ 
ence.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  is  no  proposition  in  the 
whole  range  of  metaphysical  science  more  certain  than  this,  that 
none  of  the  five  external  senses,  nor  all  of  them  together — 
.as  distinct  from  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  muscular  sensations — could  ever  have  given  us  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  matter; — nay,  we  will  say  that  without  any  of  the 
external  senses,  and  with  that  of  voluntary  motion,  we  should 
have  better  attained  an  idea  of  matter  than  on  the  reverse  sup¬ 
position.  Mr  Douglas  allows  that  three  of  the  senses  (smelling, 
taste,  and  hearing)  give  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  matter  ; 
but  he  supposes  that  by  these  senses  (as,  for  instance,  ‘  by  the 
‘  smell  of  the  rose)  we  become  acquainted  with  an  existence 
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‘  which  is  separate  from  and  independent  of  our  own.  ’  This 
appears  to  us  altogether  incorrect.  ‘  That  ’  (to  use  the  words 
of  Dr  Brown)  ‘  we  should  have  supposed  our  sensations  to 
‘  have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort — as  we  suppose  a  cause  of  all  our 
‘  feelings,  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  indeed  be  admitted.’ 
But  that  mere  smell  should  convey  the  idea  of  ‘  an  existence 
‘  separate  from  our  own,’  we  can  see  no  more  reason  for  suppo¬ 
sing,  than  that  the  feelings  of  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  cramp,  or 
inflammation,  should  give  us  the  idea  of  separate  existence.  In 
favour  of  sight  and  touch,  however,  Mr  Douglas  claims  that  which 
he  denies  to  the  other  three  senses ;  stating  that  ‘  sight  and 
‘  touch  introduce  us  into  a  new  world,  acquainting  us  not  only 
‘  with  the  secondary,  but  with  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.’ 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
sight  and  touch  can  give  us  no  more  idea  of  an  external  world,  or  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  than  any  of  the  other  three  senses. 
As  regards  sight,  indeed,  we  thought  the  point  had,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  been  admitted — being  involved  in 
the  doctrine  established  by  him,  that  sight  is  not  originally  cogni¬ 
sant  of  distance  :  at  all  events,  whatever  holds  true  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  with  respect  to  touch,  will  do  so,  a  fortiori,  w  ith  respect 
to  sight.  The  sensation  of  touch,  however,  is  merely  that  wliich 
we  feel  when  an  external  body  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  our 
own  body  at  rest ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr  Brown  in 
thinking  that  such  sensation  alone,  whether  the  pressure  of  the 
external  body  is  slight  or  severe,  (so  long  as  our  own  body  re¬ 
mains  at  rest,)  could  never  give  the  idea  of  external  existence. 
Tlic  matter  docs  not  admit  of  direct  proof  by  reasoning  ;  it  must 
he  determined  by  a  simple  appeal  to  consciousness.  At  any  rate, 
we  feel  that  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Dr 
Brown  on  the  subject ;  and  shall  merely  remark  that  we  know 
of  no  argtrment  tending  to  show  that  the  sensation  of  touch 
could  give  the  idea  of  external  existence,  that  would  not  equally 
go  to  prove  that  sight  makes  us  acquainted  with  distance. 
But  while  we  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr  Brown,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  obstruction  to  voluntary  motion,  and  that  alone,  that 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  matter,  (or  at  least  of  impenetra¬ 
bility,  which  is  its  essence,) — and  that  this  idea  of  obstruction 
comes  to  be  associated  with  our  sensations  of  touch,  just  as 
the  ideas  of  tangible  figure  and  distance  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  sensations  of  colour, — we  regard  his  account  of  the 
particular  process  by  which  we  receive  the  ideas  of  superficial 
and  solid  extension  as  unsatisfactory,  and  involving  a  need¬ 
less  paradox — namely,  that  of  supposing  the  ideas  of  linear 
extension  and  time  to  be  absolutely  identical.  We  must  also 
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protest  against  being  held  as  intimating  any  sort  of  agreement 
with  Dr  Brown  in  regard  to  the  neediessness,  or  the  futility, 
of  Dr  Keid’s  refutation  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  In  fact,  taking  the 
sense  of  touch  as  including  the  sense  of  resistance,  (which  Dr  Reid 
seems  to  do,)  we  should  have  nothing  to  object  to  his  state¬ 
ments,  so  far  as  this  sense  is  concerned ;  nor  do  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  Dr  Reid  himself  would  have  refused  to  admit 
any  thing  we  have  now  been  contending  for.  But,  at  all  events, 
the  conclusions  which  Dr  Reid  founds  on  the  existence  of  per¬ 
ception  as  an  act  separate  from  mere  sensation — and  as  an  act, 
its  existence  must  have  been  admitted  by  Dr  Brown — are  nowise 
bound  up  in  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  act  of  an  original 
and  distinct  faculty. 

As  an  instance  of  that  indistinctness  of  purpose  and  aim  that 
we  have  remarked  to  be  so  characteristic  of  this  work,  we  quote 
what  follows ; — 

‘  As  this  doctrine  respecting  visilde  figure  has  been  considered,  if  not 
unfounded,  at  least  indiiferently  proved,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr  Brown, 
it  may  be  proper  to  quote  his  words  ; — “  The  immediate  perception  of 
visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as  indisputal>le,  rather  than  attempted  to 
be  proved,  us  before  the  time  of  Berkeley  the  immediate  visual  percep¬ 
tion  of  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  without  any  need  of  proof ;  and  it  is  therefore  impos¬ 
sible  to  refer  to  arguments  upon  the  subject.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  belief  of  this  immediate  perception  of 
a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible  figure  which 
we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two — the  only  reasons  which  I  can  even 
imagine — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensations  of 
sight,  to  separate  colour  from  extension,  and  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a 
certain  breadth  and  length  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  falls.”  It  is 
striking  that  a  third  argument  should  have  escaped  Dr  Brown's  notice, 
especially  us  it  had  been  useil  by  Heid,  not  indeed  as  an  argument,  but  as 
an  illustration.  The  true  theory  of  vision  is  clearly  deduced  from'paint- 
ing — a  picture  of  Raphael  is  only  a  coloured  board.  How  is  it,  that 
looking  upon  it,  we  behold  depth  and  figure,  passion  and  beauty?  It  is 
that  w  e  have  learned  to  interpret  the  shadings  of  colour  when  in  infancy, 
when  we  were  combining  sight  and  touch,  visible  magnitude  with  tan¬ 
gible;  interpreting  the  information  of  our  eyes  by  the  experiments  we 
were  making  with  our  hands.  But  even  this  consideration  is  needless, 
for  Berkeley  had  satisfactorily  show  n,  what  indeed  is  sufficiently  obvious 
upon  consideration,  that  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  eye  indicate  ex¬ 
tension,  but  not  depth  or  distance,  except  indirectly,  by  the  faintness  of 
colouring.’ — Pp.  163,  l66. 

Now,  on  the  point  here  referred  to,  we  are  inclined  (though  we 
cannot  now  state  our  reasons)  to  think  Mr  Douglas  right  rather 
than  Dr  Brown — understanding  the  former  to  maintain,  the  latter 
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to  deny,  that  we  immediately  perceive  visible  figure  by  the  eye.* 
But  what  we  desire  to  ask  is — what  possible  relation  Mr  Dou¬ 
glas’s  remarks  on  the  quotation  from  Dr  Brown  bear  to  the  specific 
question  at  issue?  Dr  Brown  states  two  reasons,  supposed  (with¬ 
out  reason,  as  appears  to  him)  to  prove  that  we  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  visible  figure.  Mr  Douglas  is  surprised  that  a  third  one 
should  not  have  occurred  to  Dr  Brown — namely,  that  we  associate 
tangible  figure  and  distance  with  mere  visible  figure  and  colour. 
How  does  this  evince  that  we  have  an  immediate  perception  of 
visible  figure  ?  As  another  reason  why  we  should  have  that  per- 
f-‘ption,  Mr  Douglas  gravely  adds — ^just  one  of  the  two  which 
Dr  Brown  had  specified,  and  refused  to  admit! 

The  next  section  is  entitled  ‘  Memory  and  Suggestion.’  The 
term  Suggestion  has  been  employed  by  Dr  Brown  to  denote  that 
law  of  mind  by  which  each  of  our  different  mental  acts,  or  states, 
always  introduces  or  draws  another  after  it.  Mr  Douglas  em¬ 
ploys  the  term  quite  differently  from  this; — using  it  to  denote  the 
third  source  (in  addition  to  those  of  sensation  and  reflection  given 
by  Locke)  from  which  our  ideas  are  originally  derived.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  time — space — power — which  are  not  ideas  either  of 
sensation  or  reflection,  are  yet  inevitably  suggested  by  other  ideas 
which  are  obtained  by  sensation  or  reflection.  In  this  application 
of  the  term,  Mr  Douglas  follows  Dr  Reid.  Dr  Reid’s  applica¬ 
tion,  f  however,  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  occasional ; 
and  the  other  appropriation,  so  much  more  formally  and  system¬ 
atically  made  by  Dr  Brown — and  in  the  main  well-grounded — 
ought  not,  we  think,  to  have  been  disturbed ;  more  especially  as 
not  only  -is  no  reason  given  for  the  preference  of  Dr  Reid’s  use 
of  the  term,  but  that  of  Dr  Brown  is  not  even  noticed.  Indeed 
Mr  Douglas  himself  observes,  (in  which  we  agree  with  him,) 
that  ‘  it  would  still  more  correctly  express  the  manner  in  which 
‘  these  thoughts  are  sometimes  originated,  to  say  that  they  are 
‘  implied,  rather  than  suggested,  in  those  acts  of  the  mind  which 
‘  reveal  them  to  us.’ — P.  193. 

We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  striking  observations: _ 

‘  Even  in  the  defects  and  limitations  of  memory,  the  hand  of  the  be- 


*  Supposing  the  eye  directed  to  a  surface  of  uniform  colour,  filling  the 
whole  range  of  vision, — no  idea  of  figure  would  be  obtained  ;  but 
surely,  if  a  surface  presented  a  variety  of  colours  definitely  bounded,  the 
sense  of  sight  would  at  once  distinguish  the  boundaries  (or  figure)  of 
each. 

t  Inquiry,  ch.  II.  §  7.  We  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  in  question  in  Dr  Reid's  larger  and  later  work. 
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neficent  Creator  is  manifest.  There  was  more  depth  in  the  answer  of 
Themistocles  than  he  was  aware  of,  when  being  asked  if  he  chose  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  an  art  of  memory,  he  answered,  that  he  preferred  to  learn  the 
art  of  forgetfulness.  The  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  forgetfulness,  and 
in  that  we  are  taught  by  Nature  herself.  Experience  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  it  is  only  when  the  chaff  is  sifted  out  of  it.  All  our  former  per¬ 
ceptions  crowding  back  together  on  the  mind,  would  produce  there  an 
inextricable  chaos;  but  a  gradual  darkness  steals  over  the  objects  to 
which  we  cease  to  direct  our  attention ;  and  the  fading  light  of  the  past 
is  concentrated  upon  the  circumstances  upon  which  we  habitually  reflect, 
or  in  which  we  continue  to  take  an  abiding  interest ;  and  even  when  all 
seems  lost  to  the  view  amid  a  number  of  newer  and  intervening  prospects, 
a  sudden  gleam,  like  the  evening  radiance  upon  the  highest  Alps,  w  ill 
suddenly  restore,  in  all  their  distinctness,  each  faded  outline  upon  the 
distant  horizon.’ — P.  196. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  section  we  find  what  follows  ; — 

‘ - Stuart*  considers  that  Turgot’s  resolving  “  our  belief  of  the 

existence  of  the  material  world  into  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,”  was  an  improvement  upon  the  views  of  Reid.  We  may 
also  note  here  a  very  strange  observation  of  Mr  Stuart’s, — “  It  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  me  that  something  of  this  sort  was  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  Dr  Reid’s  speculations  on  the  Berkeleian  controversy  ;  for  although 
he  has  shown  our  notions  concerning  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  to 
be  connected,  by  an  original  law  of  our  constitution,  with  the  sensatior.s 
which  they  excite  in  our  minds,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  grounds 
of  our  belief,  that  these  qualities  have  an  existence  independent  of  our 
perceptions.”' — P.  225. 

We  cannot  see  wherein  the  strangeness  of  Mr  Stewart’s  obser¬ 
vation  consists.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  observed  by  Mr  Douglas, 

‘  that  Dr  Reid  sufficiently  shows  that  every  perception  is  attended 
‘  with  the  belief  of  existence  independent  of  the  mind.’  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  negative  the  supposition,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  adverted  to  by  Turgot  and  Stewart  enters  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  perception  itself ; — that  the  perception  (as  including 
the  belief  of  permanent  independent  existence)  involves  that 
principle  as  an  element,  or  rests  on  it  as  a  foundation.  But 
agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  Turgot  and  Stewart,  in  maintaining 
the  instrumentality  of  the  principle  in  question,  we  are  inclined 
to  differ  from  the  latter  as  to  the  mode  of  its  instrumentality. 
Instead  of  supposing,  as  Mr  Stewart  seems  to  do,  that  there  may 


*  Mr  Douglas  has  favoured  his  readers  with  varia  lectionea  of  the 
well  known  name  of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  he  sometimes  gives  Stuart, 
sometimes  Steuart.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  worth  noticing,  did  it 
not  appear  a  little  like  impertinence. 
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be  first  a  perception  of  present  existence,  and  then,  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  alluded  to,  a  belief  of  permanent  and  independent 
existence,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the  process  as  one 
and  indivisible.  At  whatever  age  an  infant  may  be  supposed 
to  be  first  capable  of  forming  the  notion  of  external  existence,  at 
that  age,  we  believe — if  it  once  strikes  its  arm  against  a  hard  ob¬ 
ject — it  is  led,  by  the  law  of  its  mind,  to  expect  a  similar  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  a  similar  motion.  And  this  expectation,  instead  of  being 
subsequent  and  auxiliary  to  perception,  in  giving  the  belief  of 
permanent  independent  existence,  we  should  regard  as  forming 
an  essential  part  of  the  perception  itself — if  indeed  it  does  not 
wholly  constitute  it. 

But  though  we  see  nothing  strange  in  Mr  Stewart’s  observa¬ 
tion,  we  do  find  something  very  much  so  in  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  by  Mr  Douglas  : — 

‘  That  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Turgot,  have,  in  this  case,  been  mistaken, 
in  proposing  such  an  original  law  of  thought,  as  a  belief  in  the  continu- 
unce  of  the  laws  of  nature,  will  easily  appear.  Tliat  can  never  he  an 
original  proposition  which  consists  of  slowly  acquired  terms,  flad  we 
an  innate  idea  of  nature,  of  laws,  or  of  permanence,  then  we  might  have 
such  an  ultimate  and  instinctive  principle ;  hut  since  the  notion  of  nature 
is  very  gradually  acquired,  and  since  the  term  laws  is  metaphorical,  the 
absurdity  of  our  forming  a  conclusion,  while  we  are  yet  unfurnished 
with  the  premises,  will  he  abundantly  apparent.  Should  it  l>e  said,  that 
this  law  of  thought  remains  dormant  till  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  nature  and  of  l.iws,  though  this  supposition  is  sufficiently 
absurd  of  itself,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  our  belief  of  this  per¬ 
manence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  certain  and  uniform ;  hut  no  certain 
conclusion  can  he  attached  to  variable  terms,  such  as  the  very  complex 
and  fluctuating  notions  of  nature  and  her  laws.’ — P.  226. 

A  child  that  has  burned  its  finger  in  a  candle,  believes  that 
the  candle  will  burn  it  again.  Finding  a  pleasant  sensation  from 
tasting  honey  once,  it  believes  it  will  find  it  again.  These,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  beliefs,  generalized  into  an  universal  proposi¬ 
tion  by  grown-up  men  and  jdiilosophers,  are  tlius  expressed _ 

the  law’s  of  nature  continue  unitorin  ;  and  because  a  child  does 
not  understand  the  terms  of  this  proposition  therefore  that  can¬ 
not  be  an  original  law  of  thought  by  which  it  entertains,  as 
occasion  occurs,  tlie  particular  beliefs  which  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  comprehends  !  Would  not  the  same  reasoning  prove  that 
there  can  be  no  ultimate  law  of  belief  at  all  ?  * 


*  To  a  similar  eft'ect  Mr  Douglas  elsewhere  observes — ‘  Another 
‘  oversight  has  been  committed  by  Reid.  These  principles  of  “  common 
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But,  while  we  think  Mr  Douglas  altogether  in  error  in 
denying  the  originality  of  the  principle  in  question,  on  the 
grounds  now  examined,  we  think  him  right  in  the  opinion  which 
he  expresses,  that  this  principle  may  be  resolved  into  another — 
namely,  into  the  belief  that  every  effect  or  change  must  have  a 
cause.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  mode  of  resolution  has 
been  proposed  ;  but  it  is  one  that  has  not  very  commonly  been 
thought  of,  atul  even  by  Mr  Douglas  it  has  rather  been  hinted 
at  than  explained.  Considering  it,  however,  well  deserving  of 
attention,  we  shall  here  bestow  a  little  illustration  upon  it. 

Our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been 
considered,  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  judicious  enquirers, 
to  be  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  constitution  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  has  as  usually  been  considered  a  distinct  principle  from  that 
by  which  we  believe  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  The 

f)oint  to  be  shown  is,  that  the  former  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
at  ter. 

Our  notion  of  cause  is  that  of  something  which,  if  it  exists,  or 
comes  into  operation,  the  effect  must  follow ;  if  it  does  not  exist 
or  come  into  operation,  the  effect  will  not  follow.  To  suppose, 
then,  that  where  the  cause  exists,  or  comes  into  operation,  the 
effect  will  not  follow,  would  be  to  suppose  a  cessation  of  the 
power,  virtue,  or  efficiency  of  the  cause.  But  such  cessation  is, 
of  course,  itself  a  change  or  eft’ect,  and  for  this  change  or  effect 
there  must  be  another  cause.  But  this  is  merely  saying  that  if 
there  is  not  such  cause,  this  change  will  not  take  place  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  the  latter  proposition  is  the  original  form 
of  the  belief — the  former,  its  artificial  converse.  Now,  unless 
we  have  positive  reason  to  suppose  such  cause  of  change,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  no  change ;  that  is,  we  believe  that  the  cause 
(first  spoken  of)  will  continue  to  have  the  same  power,  virtue, 
or  efficiency,  which  we  have  once  ascertained  it  to  have; — in 
other  w  ords,  we  believe  in  the  permanency  of  this  law  of  nature. 
For  example ; — We  burn  our  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
For  the  pain  which  we  feel,  some  cause  must  have  existed.  The 
circumstance  on  which  the  pain  actually  did  follow,  was  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  flame  ;  this,  therefore,  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause. 


‘  sense”  may  be  certain  without  being  ultimate  principles ;  to  make 
‘  them  ultimate  principles,  as  Reid  does,  is  to  revert  to  the  absurdity  of 
‘  innate  ideas,  and  to  suppose  thoughts  previous  to  thinking.  Their 
‘  certainty  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  their  being  resolved  into 
‘  simpler  elements.’ — P.  145.  Mr  Douglas  has  managed  to  cram  more 
absurdity  into  this  short  passage  than  we  have  space  to  point  out. 
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Whenever  this  cause,  then,  (assuming  it  to  be  such,)  comes  into 
operation,  the  effect  must  follow  :  this  is  implied  in  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  cause.  To  suppose  that  the  effect  would  not  follow — 
that  pain  would  not  follow  the  application  of  the  flame — is  to 
suppose  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  flame, 
(the  cause.)  But  as  for  this  change,  again,  there  must  have 
been  a  cause,  without  which  the  change  would  not  have  taken 
place — therefore,  not  positively  apprehending  any  such  cause,  we 
do  not  expect  the  change ;  we  believe  the  nature  and  power  of 
the  flame  will  continue  the  same ;  that  is,  we  believe  in  the 
permanency  of  the  law  of  nature  by  which  flame  applied  to  the 
body  produces  pain.  The  permanent  operation  of  a  cause,  then, 
is  thus  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  it  as  a  cause ;  so  long  as 
its  nature,  as  a  cause,  is  not  subject  to  change ;  and,  accordingly, 
our  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  positive 
but  negative  ;  and  simply  proportioned  to  our  confidence  that 
there  is  nothing  to  cause  a  change  in  the  nature  of  any  given 
cause. 

As  necessarily  as  we  believe  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause,  we  must  believe  that  like  causes  must  produce  like  effects. 
This  answers  Mr  Hume’s  question — why  we  should  suppose  that 
because  one  piece  of  bread  has  nourished  us,  another  similar 
piece  should  do  so.  Our  confidence  in  the  similarity  of  the  effect 
is  not  higher  than  that  which  we  have  in  the  sim'ilarity  of  the 
cause.'* 

From  the  next  section,  on  ‘  The  Train  of  Thought  and  the 
‘  Mental  Faculties,’  we  quote  these  fine  observations  : — 

‘  Tlie  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  manifest  in  the  structure  by  which 
the  mind  retains  all  the  former  thoughts  which  it  may  afterwards  re- 
tjnire,  in  an  order  that  is  ever  variable,  yet  ever  constant,  and  that  ever 
adapts  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  mind.  No  magazine,  in  which  all  the 
productions  of  art  were  stored ;  no  museum,  with  all  the  diversified  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  are  (is)  in  any  degree  to  be  compared  to  the  repository 
of  the  mind  itself,  in  which  are  stored,  not  only  the  various  objects  of 
external  nature,  but  the  endless  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out 
of  the  intimat'ons  of  the  senses ;  and  these,  not  only  sorted  and  arranged 
in  their  distinct  compartments,  but  these  compartments  changing  their 


-  •  It  is  only  since  this  was  written,  that  we  have  observed  the  same 
explanation  (on  the  subject  of  our  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  lav<s 
of  nature)  given  in  an  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Ueview’ — (No.  XXIV^, 
Art.  I.)  We  mention  this  as  affording  a  presumption  of  the  correctness 
of  the  explanation  ; — not  merely  on  account  of  the  metaphysical  ability 
displayed  in  the  article  in  question,  but  because  of  the  concurrence  of 
opinions  independently  formed,  which  it  is  the  means  of  evincing. 
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places  ;  and  while  they  offer  themselves  spontaneously,  assuming  a  new 
order,  as  well  as  enlarging  their  contents  according  to  the  need,  the  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  mind,  which  treasures  up  its  acquisitions 
within  their  ample  and  ever  enlarging  receptacles.’ — P.  232. 

The  only  other  point  which  wc  can  notice  in  this  section,  is 
that  referred  to  in  the  following  words : — 

‘  A  more  important  mistake  of  Mr  Stewart  consists  in  his  attributing 
belief  to  every  act  of  conception.  He  very  strangely  asserts,  “  when  a 
painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  absent  friend,  in  order  to  draw 
Lis  picture,  he  believes,  for  the  moment,  that  his  friend  is  before  him.”  ’ 

Mr  Douglas’s  reasonings  on  this  head  are  too  long  to  quote, — 
too  incomprehensible  to  abridge ;  or  at  least,  if,  as  detached  ob¬ 
servations,  their  meaning  is  intelligible,  they  are  so  totally  devoid 
of  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  that  the  more  correctly  we 
might  state  them,  the  more  certainly  we  should  be  suspected  of 
mistating  them. 

With  regard  to  the  point  itself,  we  must  confess  that  the 
first  time  we  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Stewart’s  opinion, 
W'C  were  not  a  little  startled  by  it.  On  further  consideration, 
however,  it  seemed  to  us  impossible  to  question  its  truth, 
W’ithout  maintaining  (what  we  think  would  not  be  maintained) 
that  our  acts  of  conception  or  imagination,  when  awake,  are 
specifically  different  from  our  dreams  when  asleep.  It  w'ill  be 
admitted  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  belief  ;*  and  any 
apparent  want  of  it  in  the  former,  is  easily  explicable  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  interruptions  which  our  day-dreams  receive  from  our 
perceptions.  A  question,  however,  which  we  think  naturally 
arises,  and  which  Mr  Stewart  has  not  touched  upon,  is  this : — 
If,  when  we  conceive  the  face  of  an  absent  person,  we  believe, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  we  really  see  such  person,  we  could 
do  no  more  if  he  were  actually  present  before  our  eyes.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  distinguish  what  is  real  from  what 
is  imaginary? 

Now,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  admit  the  conse¬ 
quence  implied  in  this  question,  and  to  maintain  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  operations  themselves, discrimi¬ 
nate  betw^een  our  perceptions  and  our  conceptions ; — that  the  only 
ground  of  this  discrimination  is,  the  permanence  and  connected 
order  of  our  perceptions,  as  compared  with  the  fleeting  and  de- 


*  Elsewhere  (p.  Ill)  Mr  Douglas  mentions,  as  an  opinion  of 
Holibes’i,  that  ‘  Belief  depends  upon  clearness ;  hence  vivid  dreams  are 
believed — a  favourite  speculation  of  Professor  Stuart.’  With  whom  was 
ever  the  contrary  a  favourite  speculation,  or  a  speculation  at  all  ? 
vox,.  LXX.  NO.  CXLII.  2  B 
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sultory  succession  of  our  conceptions.  It  seems  to  us,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  we  could  not  distinguish  a  coherent  dream  or  reverie 
from  fact,  otherwise  than  by  observing  the  break  between  the 
scenes  and  events  of  such  dream  or  reverie,  and  the  scenes  and 
events  preceding  and  succeeding  them.  The  realities  before  and 
after  the  act  of  imagination  join  together ;  the  imagined  occur¬ 
rences  do  not  join  either  with  what  is  before  or  what  is  after — 
even  supposing  them  consistent  amongst  themselves.  This  would 
distinguish  an  imaginary  scene  or  occurrence  from  a  real  one  ; 
even  supposing  the  imagination  to  have  been  so  vivid  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  as  that  (what  we  know  often  happens)  all  consciousness 
of  surrounding  objects  had,  for  the  time,  been  lost.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  reverie  is  so  complete.  Our  perceptions  alternate 
with  our  conceptions  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  we 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  both  at  once.  This  prevents  the  distinc¬ 
tion  from  being  ever,  in  our  waking  hours,  w  holly  lost.  In  the 
season  of  darkness,  when  our  perceptions  are  coiiHiied  to  those  of 
touch,  (and  even  these,  when  the  body  is  entirely  quiescent,  are 
hardly  excited,)  imagination  exerts  a  stronger  sway  over  us  ;  and 
as  we  lose  the  memory  of  the  train  of  our  perceptions  on  the 
approach  of  sleep,  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  our  conceptions 
becomes  complete.  We  do  not  doubt  that  young  children  are 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  until  they  are  able  to  observe  a  con¬ 
nected  order  in  the  scenes  and  occurrences  around  them,  quite 
unable  to  distinguish  their  fancies  from  the  actual  realities  which 
they  behold. 

Mr  Douglas  has  taken  up  that  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  study  of  Logic,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  Scotch  metaphysicians — namely, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  On  this  point  we  must  make  a  re¬ 
mark  or  two. 

Considering  the  distinguished  place  which  the  reasoning  pro¬ 
cess  occupies  among  our  mental  acts  ;  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  the  number  of  modes 
and  forms  under  which  it  is  exercised  ; — if  it  is  not  an  object  of 
scientific  curiosity — rendered  more  eminently  so,  as  every  such 
object  is,  by  its  difficulty — to  ascertain  what  the  essence  of 
reasoning  is  ;  what  is  the  common  quality  that  belongs  to  all 
acts  of  reasoning  simply  as  such;  what  are  the  specific  pe'cu- 
liarities  that  distinguish  true  from  false  reasoning  ; — if  this,  we 
say,  is  not  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity,  we  beg  to  know  what 
problem  in  mental  philosophy  may  fairly  be  considered  as  such  ? 
That  the  reduction  which  has  been  effected,  of  all  the  modes 
and  varieties  of  reasoning  to  a  single  formula,  (namely,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  true  of  the  species  is  true  of  all  the  individuals  it  con- 
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tains,)  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
philosophical  generalization  that  the  history  of  science  presents, 
is  admitted  even  by  those,  or  some  of  those,  who  most  disparage 
the  study  of  logic ;  yet  they  do  not  the  less  persist  in  disparaging 
it — and  why  ?  just  for  the  very  reason  that  renders  it,  as  a  science, 
perfect ; — because  the  principle  to  which  the  phenomena  under 
examination  are  reduced,  is  simple,  necessarily  true,  and  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  given  phenomena  within  it.*  Now,  to  what 
docs  all  philosophy  tend  ?  But  observe  the  argument  employed. 
Because  all  the  forms  of  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  the  for¬ 
mula  specified,  therefore  all  that  is  acquired  by  learning  logic  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  formula  !  Does  the  knowledge  of 
a  science,  then,  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principle 
to  which  the  truths  of  that  science  are  reducible  ;  or  is  the  inter¬ 
est  or  value  of  a  science  measured  by  the  amount  of  information 
conveyed  by  such  principle,  stated  in  the  abstract,  and  irrespec¬ 
tively  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  deductions  from,  and  reduc¬ 
tions  into,  such  principle? 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  Logic  as  a  science.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  logic  as  an  art  would  be  at  once  admitted,  if  it  could 
preserve  us  either  from  reasoning  falsely  ourselves,  or  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  false  reasoning  in  others.  It  is  denied  that  it  can 
do  either,  in  any  case  where  we  really  need  its  assistance.  Thus, 

‘  a  correct  conclusion,’  says  Mr  Douglas,  ‘inevitably  follows  cor- 
‘  rect  premises.’ — Do  no  errors  in  reasoning,  then,  ever  occur 
but  from  false  or  ambiguous  premises  ?  Or  does  it  at  all  con¬ 
sist  with  the  analogies  of  our  mental  constitution  and  habits  to 
suppose,  that  by  having  the  nature  of  errors  in  reasoning  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  in  the  abstract,  and  familiarized  by  examples, 
we  shall  be  rendered  in  no  degree  more  capable  of  discovering 
and  avoiding  such  ?  To  say  that  Logic  cannot  of  itself  teach 
men  to  reason,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  rules  of  an  art  can 
never  create  the  genius  of  an  art.  To  say  that  men  may 
reason  well  without  a  knowledge  of  Logic,  is  merely  to  say 
that  there  may  be  art  without  science.  But,  because  rules  can¬ 
not  create  genius,  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  may  not  assist  it, 
or  assist  inferior  degrees  of  it.  Though  there  may  be  practice 


*  Our  observations  have  respect  to  the  general  truth  and  coiujilctc- 
ness  of  the  syllogistic  theory.  We  are,  notwithstanding,  inclined  to 
think  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  logic  might  he  stated  with  more 
philosophical  precision  and  simplicity,  and  divested  of  their  repulsive 
technicalities. 
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without  rules,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  practice  will  be 
equally  free  from  error  and  difficulty  as  with  rules — or  if  so, 
what  is  the  use  of  rules  in  grammar,  or  music,  or  any  other 
art  ?  But  we  could  afford  to  wave  all  this,  and  still  maintain  the 
great  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Logic.  The  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  acknowledged  standard  by  which  the  correctness  of 
reasoning  may  be  tried — of  a  nomenclature  by  which  errors  may 
be  specifically  challenged, — facilitates,  in  a  high  degree,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  argument  between  different  pjirties ; — of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  merely  reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of 
arguing  with  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  terms  of 
Logic.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  effect  of  perfecting  the 
science  of  military  Tactics,  is  to  save  fighting  and  bloodshed. 
I'wo  accomplished  generals,  mutually  opposed,  will  foresee  what 
would  be  the  result  of  an  engagement,  if  entered  on  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  conjuncture,  w'here  two  unskilful  leaders  must  try  the  actual 
issue.  So,  on  occasion  of  a  debate  between  two  persons  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  Logic,  questions  will  arise  on  the  validity  (even 
the  logical  validity)  of  a  particular  argument,  which  they  have  no 
common  principles  to  determine  ;  and  they  will  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  endless  argumentation,  where  two  logicians,  concurring 
in  common  principles,  would  settle  the  point  in  an  instant. 

Quoting  the  following  syllogism, 

‘  Every  true  patriot  is  a  friend  to  religion  ; 

Some  great  statesmen  are  not  friends  to  religion  ; 

8ome  great  statesmen  are  not  true  patriots — 

Mr  Douglas  observes — ‘  We  are  only  surprised  that  any  one 
‘  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  into  a  logical  form  a 
‘  truth  which  most  great  statesmen  proclaim  by  every  action  of 
‘  their  public  life.’  That  is  to  say,  a  trifling  conclusion  may  be 
established  by  a  logical  process  ;  therefore,  such  process  can  never 
be  of  any  use.  Not  leaving  the  question,  however,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  argument,  however  conclusive,  Mr  Douglas,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  pages,  proves  incontestably  that  some  of  the 
terms  of  this  syllogism  might  be  used  in  different  meanings.  But 
Logic  cannot  preserve  us  from  errors  and  uncertainty  arising  from 
this  source ;  therefore,  it  cannot  preserve  us  from  any  sort  of  error 
or  uncertainty  !  Truly,  if  it  is  any  reproach  to  a  man  to  subject 
himself  to  the  trammels  of  logical  rules,  from  this  reproach  Mr 
Douglas  has  very  successfully  laboured  to  exempt  himself. 

*  The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  science  is,  that  it  requires  no  science  at 
all — it  matters  not  whether  we  attach  any  ideas  or  not  to  A,  B,  or  C  ;  the 
principles  of  logic  are  alike  demonstrative  and  certain.  Give  it  only  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  it  reaps  all  the  harvest  of  discovery  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  in  its  highest  form,  and  in  the  state 
of  pure  and  numixed  science.  When  it  descends  to  particular  instances, 
to  Peter,  man,  or  animal,  it  loses  somewhat  of  its  certainty  along  with 
its  high  supra-mundane  character.’ — P.  276. 

This  is  a  charge  from  which  we  must  in  candour  admit  our 
inability  to  free  the  science  of  Logic  ;  but  here  we  must  quote, 
from  another  part  of  Mr  Douglas’s  woik,  an  observation  which 
we  thought  a  striking  and  ingenious  one  : — 

‘  These  coincidences’  [between  some  hints  of  Bruno,  and  certain  opin¬ 
ions  of  Liebnitz  and  Descartes]  ‘  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  human  understanding,  which  is  often  on  the  brink  of 
errors  as  well  as  of  truths,  though  yet  from  timidity  or  weakness  it  with¬ 
draws  itself  from  the  discovery,  or  the  paradox,  which  are  [is]  to  confer 
celebrity  on  much  later  writers.’ — P.  97. 

Whether  it  has  been  timidity  or  weakness  that  has  withdrawn 
Mr  Douglas  ‘  from  the  discovery  which  is’  (we  doubt  not)  ‘  to 
‘  confer  celebrity’  on  his  critics,  we  know  not ;  but  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  he  has  unwittingly  left  us  the  glory  of  achieving.  And 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  discovery — obtained  simply 
by  following  out  Mr  Douglas’s  views — of  the  utter  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  all  ^lathema- 
tics ; — nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  general  truths  and  general 
reasoning  whatever.  For  assuredly  it  matters  not  whether  we 
attach  any  ideas  or  not  to  x,  y,  z,  ?«,  n  ;  it  matters  not  whether,  in 
a  calculation  that  would  cover  half  an  acre,  the  numbers  set  down 
denote  men,  horses,  yards  of  cloth,  pounds  of  candle?,  or  degrees 
of  longitude  ;  it  matters  not  whether  squares,  triangles,  and  cir¬ 
cles  are  cut  out  of  paper,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  arable  land,  ‘  the 
‘  principles  of  mathematics  are  alike  demonstrative  and  certain  ;’ 
from  which  the  worthlessness  and  futility  of  Mathematics  is  made 
distinctly  apparent ;  and  generally  this  conclusion  follows,  that 
the  more  abstracted  and  generalized  the  principles  of  a  science 
can  be  made,  in  that  proportion  it  ceases  to  be  a  science  worthy 
of  the  name  ! 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr  Douglas’s  arguments  in  this 
discussion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are  arguments,  and  so 
stated,  that  we  can  comprehend  and  treat  them  as  such  ;  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  his  work. 
'Towards  the  close  of  the  section  are  some  observations,  generally 
acute  and  judicious,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bacon’s  method,  but 
we  have  not  room  to  quote  them.  Besides,  this  is  a  theme  in  a 
good  measure  exhausted. 

The  chapter  on  ‘  Emotions  ’  presents  little  occasion  for  re- 
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mark  ;*  and  the  succeeding  one  on  ‘  Taste’  is  so  confused  and 
indistinct,  as  to  set  all  remark  at  defiance.  To  comment  on  par¬ 
ticular  passages  we  have  not  space.  For  an  examination  of  Mr 
Douglas’s  general  views  of  the  subject,  we  regret  being  under 
the  disqualification  of  an  entire  inability  to  ascertain  what  those 
views  are.  As  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  we  give 
the  following  authoritative  correction  of  certain  defects  in  the 
speculations  of  Mr  Stewart.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  philosopher,  that  the  name  of  beauty  might  have 
been  transferred  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  a  series  of  objects,  of 
which  every  two  in  succession  might  have  something  in  common, 
the  extremes  nothing,  ]Mr  Douglas  observes, — 

‘  Here  etymology  prevails  over  philosophy.  Mr  Stewart’s  notions  of 
beauty  are  somewhat  confused.  He  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  when 
he  should  have  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
then  all  things  would  have  become  clear  and  sinqde.  Whatever  excites 
the  emotions  of  beauty  is  beautiful,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Stewart 
defines  beauty — that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  It  is  simply  that 
w’hich  is  agreeable  to  the  mind.’ — P.  309. 

The  following  observations  on  the  sublime  are  fine  and  striking. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  making  such  reflections  that  Mr  Douglas’s  strength 


*  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  an  observation  made  by  the  author 
in  regard  to  Dr  Brow’n.  After  stating  that  ‘  Mr  Stewart  terms  him  to  be 
‘  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  good  metaphysician,  and  too  much  of  a  meta- 
‘  physician  to  be  a  good  poet,’  Mr  Douglas  tartly  adds — ‘  Not  with  much 
‘  justice ;  for  neither  his  poetical  nor  metaphysical  powers  were  so  great 
‘  as  to  injure  him  in  any  other  branch  of  pursuit.’  Of  the  correctness  of 
all  the  opinions  maintained  by  Dr  Brown,  or  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
style  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  convey  them,  we  shall  not  assuredly  under¬ 
take  to  be  the  defenders.  But  to  talk  slightingly  of  Dr  Brown’s  ‘  meta- 
‘  physical  powers  ’ — of  his  ability  to  notice  metaphysical  phenomena,  and 
to  conduct  metaphysical  investigations — to  affect  to  acknowledge  that 
these  j)owers  ‘  certainly  were  considerable' — is  what  we  think  the  pos¬ 
session  of  far  more  considerable  powers  than  Mr  Douglas  has  evidenced, 
would  not  have  entitled  him  witli  a  good  grace  to  do.  Mr  Douglas 
rather  absurdly  adds  to  the  words  quoted,  (as  if  to  impugn  the  justice 
of  Mr  Stewart’s  remark,)  that  ‘Shakspeare,the  greatest, at  least,  of  modern 
‘  poets,  has  thrown  more  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  thhn 
‘  most  of  those  who  make  the  study  of  the  mind  their  principal  pursuit.’ 
Did  ever  Shakspeare,  by  any  manifestation  of  metaphysical  talent,  evince 
the  compatibility  of  such  talent  (for  that  is  the  question)  with  poetical 
genius  ?  The  light  thrown  by  Shakspeare  on  the  human  mind,  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  substitute  for  metaphysical  knowledge  that  a  landscape 
in  perspective  is  for  a  land-surveyor’s  plan. 
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lies.  He  never  ventures  upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  reason¬ 
ing  or  systematic  exposition — any  thing  requiring  accurate  dis¬ 
crimination  or  consecutive  arrangement — without  losing  his 
powers. 

‘  There  are  tw’o  sublimes — the  sublime  of  terror,  and  the  sublime  of 
enthusiasm — both  derived  from  one  source,  though  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  ;  from  power,  favourable  or  adverse,  with  which  we  sympa¬ 
thize,  or  of  which  we  stand  in  awe.  Enthusiasm  was  the  sublime  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  for  there  the  mind  could  sympathize  with  the  limited  and  not 
inimitable  prowess  of  the  ancient  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The  other 
sublime  more  frequently  occurs  to  pure  theists,  overwhelmed  at  the 
operations  of  infinite  power,  and  lost  in  astonishment  and  awe.  It  re¬ 
quires  Christianity  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  God,  as  our  reconciled 
friend,  in  order  that  we  may  sympathize  with  his  Almightiness,  in  the 
Arm  belief  that  it  is  accomplishing  the  designs  of  infinite  and  everlasting 
love.’ — P.  311. 

The  following  paragraph  is  also  highly  attractive  : — 

‘  After  observing  the  growth  of  the  beautiful  and  the  poetical  in  the 
individual  mind,  it  might  be  curious  to  trace  its  history  in  the  progress 
of  society.  Of  the  three  elements  into  which  the  subject  has  often  been 
divided,  according  to  the  method  of  Addison,  novelty  takes  the  lead — 
the  new,  the  strange,  the  wonderful,  are  what  naturally  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  mankind.  To  this  is  added  the  pathetic, 
occasioned  by  the  various  turns  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  then  the 
sublime,  in  what  relates  to  the  operations  of  unseen  power ;  and  the 
beautiful  always  comes  last,  and  seems  to  mark  that  the  first  fervour  of 
genius  and  of  nations  has  passed  away.  When  beauty  fails,  magnificence 
succeeds  ;  and  when  magnificence  fails,  it  gives  place  to  false  ornament, 
e.xaggeration,  and  bombast.  At  last  genius  itself  gives  place  to  taste  ; 
and  nations,  losing  the  susceptibility  of  youth,  sit  in  judgment,  in  the 
decline  of  their  existence,  over  the  images  that  dazzled,  and  the  feelings 
that  warmed  them,  when  their  pulse  beat  high,  and  when  the  sun  of 
life  was  yet  in  its  zenith.’ — P.  314. 

From  the  opportunities  our  readers  have  now  had  of  estimating 
the  degree  in  which  IVIr  Douglas  possesses  the  gift  of  answering 
hard  questions,  they  will  be  able  to  guess  with  what  success  he 
has  handled  the  knotty  points  of  ‘  Freedom  and  the  Will.’  He 
takes  a  great  deal  of  useless  pains  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  will  x^free — if  the  word  free  is  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  actions;  which  are  said  to  be  free  when  they 
are  such  as  ice  tcill  to  perform.  In  this  sense,  the  question  would 
mean,  whether  we  can  will  as  we  will,  which  is  absurd.  Every 
body  knows,  that  the  question  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  re¬ 
fers  to  its  freedom  from  the  power  of  motives  ; — not  as  to  whether 
motives  have  an  influence,  (for  that  is  admitted,)  but  whether  they 
have  a  determinate  and  regular  influence  over  the  will  as  a  pas¬ 
sive  subject — whether  th  ation  between  motive  and  volition 
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is  siiecifically  the  same  as  the  relation  between  physical  cause  and 
effect;  or  whether  the  resemblance  is  not  merely  general ; — in  short, 
whether  our  volitions  are  not  properly  causes  rather  than  effects. 

After  having  clearly  enough  distinguished  this  question  from 
the  one  previously  alluded  to,  Mr  Douglas  proceeds  to  deliver 
his  judgment ;  the  nature  of  which  he  announces  by  saying,  that, 

‘  as  is  usual  in  disputes,  both  parties  are  in  the  wrong.’  ‘  Those 
‘  who  contend  for  necessity,’  he  goes  on  to  observe,  ‘  abuse  the 
‘  meaning  of  words.’  The  abuse  in  question,  Mr  Douglas  recti¬ 
fies  as  follows ; — 

‘  For  necessity,  substitute  the  word  certainty,  and  the  assertion  that 
the  Divine  determinations  are  certain,  will  not  provoke  many  disputants. 

hat  is  chiefly  objectionable  in  Edwards’s  treatise,  is  the  improper  use  of 
terms ;  alter  a  few  words,  and  the  whole  will  appear  so  simple  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  work  might  he  dispensed  with.’ 
— P.  327. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  parties. 

‘  The  opposite  party,  who  maintain  the  other  extreme,  have  fallen  into 
more  striking  errors.  The  first  of  these  is  the  assertion  of  Reid,  that  we 
jierform  some  actions  without  a  motive :  But  Stewart  has  committed  a 
moregrievouscrror  than  Keid.  “  The  argument  for  necessity,”  Stewart  ob¬ 
serves,  “  derives  all  its  force  from  the  maxim,  that  every  change  requires 
a  cause.  But  this  cause,  (Maxim  ?)  although  true  with  regard  to  inani¬ 
mate  matter,  does  not  apply  to  intelligent  agents,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  without  the  power  of  self-determination:’  Such  violent  modes 
of  escape  would  naturally  give  one  a  high  notion  of  the  arguments  of  the 
necessitarians,  which  a  perusal  of  their  writings,  or  even  a  simple  enquiry 
of  what  they  mean  by  necessity,  (not  to  mention  the  vagueness  and  im¬ 
propriety  of  other  terms,)  is  well  qualified  to  dispel.’ — P.  328. 

Why  the  mode  of  ‘  escape’  here  attended  to,  which,  so  far  as  it 
asserts  a  fact,  asserts  no  more  than  what  every  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness  assures  him  of ; — why  this  should  be  reckoned  ‘  violent,’  we 
are  not  informed.  The  author  is  also  pleased  to  retain  to  him¬ 
self,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  those  intrinsical  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  necessitarian  argument,  from  failing  to  discern  which 
Reid  and  Stewart  had  been  driven  to  such  ‘  violent  modes  of  es- 
‘  cape.’ 

Those  who  think  that  something  more  might  be  necessary  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  may  perhaps  find  matters 
brought  to  a  bearing  in  the  following  paragraph.  Speaking  of 
the  necessitarian  argument  from  the  prescience  of  the  Deity,  and 
Mr  Stewart’s  mode  of  obviating  it,  Mr  Douglas  observes ;  — 

‘  Here  is,  again,  the  confusion  between  necessity  and  certainty.  There 
can  be  no  certain  knowledge  of  uncertain  things ;  and  if  the  mind  were 
exempted  from  the  law  of  causation,  according  to  Stewart,  or  could  will 
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without  a  motive,  according  to  Reid,  then,  being  under  the  dominion  of 
chance,  and  every  thing  being  arbitrary  and  unfixed,  the  uncertainty  of 
events  would  preclude  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  But  if  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  be  allowed  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  if  (lod  has  given  laws 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  material  world,  the  same  certainty,  though  not  the 
same  necessity,  attends  moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena,  and  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  remains  respecting  the  divine  prescience  and  human  liberty,  except¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  the  divine  intelligence,  which  is  equally  beyond  our  com¬ 
prehension,  whether  in  regard  to  events  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  And 
though  many  pitiful  arguments  are  allowed 'to  pass  on  such  subjects  as 
the  present,  it  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  say,  except  un¬ 
der  the  disguise  of  technical  terms,  “  I  neither  foreknow  future  events, 
nor  see  how  they  can  be  foreknown,  except  as  necessary  results  from 
existing  causes,  and,  therefore,  must  deny  that  knowledge  to  the  Deity 
which  1  do  not  possess  myself.’” — P.  329,  330. 

When  Mr  Douglas  wrote  the  commencing  words  of  this 
passage,  he  must  surely  have  meant  them  to  apply  to  what  he 
was  himself  going  to  say.  It  is  expressly  asserted,  that,  ‘  if  the 
‘  mind  were  exempted  from  the  law  of  causation,  the  uncertainty 
‘  of  events  «  ould  preclude  the  certainty  of  knowledge  and  con- 
‘  versely,  that,  ‘  if  God  has  given  laws  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
‘  material  world,  the  same  certainty,  though  not  the  same  necessity, 

‘  attends  moral  as  well  as  material  phenomena.’  'Why,  what 
greater  necessity  can  there  be, — what  other  kind  of  necessity 
is  ever  meant  in  this  controversy,  than  mind’s  (i.  e.  the  will — or 
the  argument  is  away  from  the  purpose)  being  subjected  to  the 
‘  law  of  causation’ — to  the  same  laws  as  the  natural  world  ?  And 
if  certainty,  as  asserted,  depends  on  mind’s  being  subject  to  the 
law  of  causation,  (f.  e.  to  necessity,)  where  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  certainty  and  necessity  ? — No  one,  says  Mr  Douglas,  can 
be  permitted  to  say,  ‘  I  cannot  see  how  future  events  can  be  fore- 
‘  known,  except  as  necessary  results  from  existing  causes.’  What 
else,  we  beg  to  ask,  does  Mr  Douglas  himself  say  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentences  of  the  paragraph  ? 

Mr  Douglas  has,  as  has  been  seen,  pronounced  both  sides  in 
this  controversy  to  be  in  the  wrong.  He  ought  to  have  said 
that  both  were  right ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  fairly  affirms 
the  position  of  each  against  the  other. 

The  section  on  ‘  Morals’  if  less  confused  and  cloudy  than  some 
of  the  preceding  ones,  is  in  the  same  proportion  superficial  and 
commonplace.  Mr  Douglas  does  not  seem  to  have  mlhde  him¬ 
self  so  fully  master  of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of  his  subject;  in¬ 
deed,  we  should  suspect  the  section  to  have  been  written  more 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  an  outline,  than  because  the  author  felt  he 
had  any  thing  material  to  observe  on  the  topics  to  which  it  re¬ 
lates.  In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  different  theories  of  morals, 
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he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  well-formed  notion  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  nature  of  the  enquiry  about  which  such  theories  are  occupied. 
This  enquiry  comprehends  two  perfectly  distinct  questions; — 
one  (a  question  in  mental  philosophy)  regarding  the  faculty  by 
which  we  judge  of  moral  distinctions ;  another  (the  subject  of 
the  science  of  morals)  regarding  the  common  quality  of  actions, 
denominated  morally  good.  Or,  to  speak  after  a  form  often  used 
by  Mr  Douglas,  and  taken  from  the  school  of  Kant,  we  should 
say,  the  first  is  a  suhjtctice^  the  second  an  objective.,  enquiry. 
Some  theories  answer — so  far  as  they  answer  any  thing  at  all 
— the  one  question,  some  the  other ;  many  confound  both  un¬ 
der  such  vague  terms  as,  the  foundation  of  morality,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  virtue,  the  grounds  of  moral  preference,  and  the  like. 
'I'hus  ^Ir  Douglas  considers,  that  ‘  to  fix  morality  on  the  basis 
‘  of  prudence,’  is  one  of  the  systems  of  those  moralists  who 
‘  place  the  source  of  morality  in  the  understanding;’ — the  other 
class  being  those  who  place  it  in  the  affections  or  Jfeelings.  Such 
as  have  studied  the  theory  of  morals  will  not  require  to  be  told 
that,  as,  according  to  one  class  of  theorists,  our  approbation  of 
prudence  (as  well  as  of  every  other  species  of  good  action)  re¬ 
solves  into  a  feeling  ;  so,  according  to  another  class,  our  ap¬ 
probation  of  benevolence  (^as  opposed  to  prudence)  is  ultimately 
founded  on  an  act  of  the  understanding.  How  far  ]Mr  Douglas 
has  penetrated  into  the  questions  at  issue,  or  is  in  a  condition 
to  determine  between  them,  will  appear  from  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  : — ‘  'I'hose  w  ho  have  placed  morality  in  feelings  have  much 
‘  to  urge  in  their  behalf;  for  till  the  heart  is  engaged,  as  well  as 
‘  the  head,  on  the  side  of  virtue,  how  little  is  gained  by  empty, 

‘  airy  speculations,  except  to  deaden  the  conscienee.’  From 
which  we  might  gather,  that  the  controversy  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  patrons  of  what  are  respectively  called  the  intellectual 
and  sentimental  systems,*  resolved  into  a  question  how  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  ‘  empty  airy  speculations  ’  that  did  not  en¬ 
gage  the  heart  I 

Here,  however,  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
]Mr  Douglas’s  attainments,  that  he  has  not  made  himself  familiar 
w  ith  this  very  intricate  subject.  It  is  too  extensive  to  be  treated 
of  merely  as  a  head  of  ^lental  Philosophy,  being,  in  fact,  itself  a 
distinct  branch  of  science. 

The  chapter  on  this  subject  closes  with  the  following  judicious 
observations : — 


*  See  Sir  James  Macintosh's  ‘  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical 
Science,’  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica. 
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‘  Mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  have  discouraged  the  culture  of 
moral  philosophy  in  latter  days,  and  the  moderns  hare  not  effected  so 
much  as  the  ancients,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  in  this  branch  of  the 
study  of  the  mind.  Christianity  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  our  powers,  hut  rather  to  invi>i;orate  their  exertions,  by  giving 
them  the  right  direction,  and  supplying  them  with  the  true  data  on 
which  to  proceed.  Instead  of  furnishing  a  system  of  morals,  Christi¬ 
anity  has  atforded  a  new  fountain  of  spiritual  existence,  from  which  that 
system  may  be  deduced,  by  implanting  a  new  and  stronger  principle  of 
virtue,  by  conferring  upon  its  disciples  a  renovated  and  godlike  nature, 
and  by  exchanging  that  external  law,  which  only  enforces  an  outward 
compliance  for  that  inward  law  which  is  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart.  Where  our  faculties  cannot  penetrate  into  the  invisible 
world,  and  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  Christianity  affords  us  the  light 
and  information  of  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  but  where  our  native  facul¬ 
ties  are  commensurate  with  the  attainment  of  truth,  we  are  called  to 
press  forward  in  tlie  pursuit  of  excellence  and  of  knowledge,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  mural  science,  as  in  natural,  by  the  sincere  and  diligent  exercise 
of  our  faculties.  “  Whatsoever  things  are  true — whatsoever  things  are 
lionest — whatsoever  things  are  just — wliatsoever  things  are  pure — what¬ 
soever  things  are  lovely — whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there 
he  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.’” — 
P.  353. 

The  last  section  on  ‘  Religion,’  though  on  the  whole  exhibit¬ 
ing  more  perspicuity  and  order  than  most  of  the  others,  is,  in 
too  many  instances,  deficient  in  those  qualities.  The  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  be  entered  upon  generally  here.  We  can  only 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  The  following  observation  is  worthy 
of  notice : — 

‘  Instead  of  stating  the  proposition,  ts  Reid  has  done,  “  design  and  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  cause  may  he  inferred,  with  certainty,  from  marks  or 
signs  of  it  in  the  effect and  yet,  without  specifying  what  these  marks  or 
signs  are,  this  law  of  tliought  may  be  simply  expressed  thus:  Fitnesses 
imply  design.’ — P.  338. 

This  seems  a  just  correction.  To  say  that  design  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  marks  of  it,  is  a  nugatory  proposition  ;  so  it  is  to 
say,  that  where  there  is  design  there  must  be  intelligence.  To 
admit  marks  of  design  is  to  admit  design — to  admit  design,  is 
to  admit  intelligence ;  for  the  word  design  implies  intelligence, 
as  necessarily  as  action  docs  agent.  The  point  to  be  proved 
against  the  Atheist  is,  that  there  are  marks  of  design, — that  fit- 
nessess  to  an  end  are  marks  of  design. 

‘  Reid  and  Stewart  have  so  far  misconceived  the  more  abstract  mode 
of  demonstration  used  by  Clarke,  as  to  supjiose  that  it  necessarily  involved 
the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  himself,  as  well  as  Newton,  respect¬ 
ing  space.  But  these  peculiarities  might  be  set  aside,  as  we  before  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  argument  would  still  remain  unbroken  and  entire. 
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‘  It  may  be  propounded  in  a  very  brief  and  sufficiently  comprehensible 
form.  Every  change  has  a  cause.  Then  (since  an  infinite  series  of 
causes  is  absurd)  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
Existence,  without  a  cause  or  origin,  must  be  unlimited  and  absolute,  as 
well  as  eternal;  for  where  there  is  no  cause  to  constitute,  there  is  no 
cause  to  limit.  The  first  being,  since  unlimite<i  and  absolute,  must  be  all 
being,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  perfect ;  containing  the  fulness  of  every 
excellence  that  can  exist,  without  defect,  as  without  limit.’ — P.  360. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  instances,  Mr  Douglas  has  shown  more 
aptitude  for  comprehending-  and  stating  a  purely  abstract  argu¬ 
ment,  than  for  conducting  investigations  of  a  more  mixed  charac¬ 
ter.  Indeed,  we  would  hazard  the  opinion  that  his  talent  lies 
more  in  the  way  of  the  exact  sciences,  than  of  those  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  addicted  himself. 

Mr  Douglas  has,  in  the  present  chapter,  been  pleased  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  some  remarks  on  Mr  Stewart,  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  After  an  observation  or  two,  the  most  futile  and 
aimless  imaginable,  on  the  existence  of  misery  and  evil,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  following  ranting  style : — 

‘  What  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  is  the  philosophy  of  so 
moral  a  writer  as  Stewart  I  The  notice  of  revelation  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  if  that  heavenly  light  once  admitted,  would  put  out  the 
grosser  and  earthly  fires  which  we  have  kindled,  as  the  only  beacons  to 
guide  ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  world.  The  great  aim  of  many 
moral  philosophers  is  avowedly  and  determinedly  to  close  their  philoso¬ 
phic  shutters  against  the  meridian  sun,  in  order  to  enjoy,  by  day,  the 
flickering  light  of  their  slender  tapers.’ — P.  370. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  argument  would  have  been  a  little  more 
logical  if  the  word  inefficiency  had  been  here  used  instead  of  the 
the  word  necesnity.  It  is  a  somewhat  strange  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  revelation  to  show,  that  when  granted,  it  is  not  merely  not  made 
use  of,  but  that  ‘  the  notice  of  it  is  scrupulously  avoided,’ — that 
‘  the  great  aim  of  many  moral  philosophers  is  avowedly  and  deter- 
*  minedly  to  close  their  philosophic  shutters  against  the  meridian 
‘  sun.’  The  whole  ground  of  these  charges  is,  that  Mr  Stewart, 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  ‘  Natural  Religion,’  did  not  wander  out 
of  his  subject  into  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  This  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  tasteful  metaphor,  ‘closing  his ‘philosophic 
‘  shutters.’  Soon  after  occurs  the  following  feeble  remark r 

‘  We  agree  with  Stewart,  that  these  arguments  conjoined  are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  in  the  calmness  of  reason,  and  in  the 
absence  of  temptation ;  but  how  little  effect  would  such  arguments  have 
on  the  generality  of  mankind  ?  Even  to  those  w  ho  adopt  them,  immor¬ 
tality  is  proved,  but  not  revealed ;  they  may  believe  that  they  shall  live 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but  how  or  where,  they  have  still  to 
seek,  after  the  utmost  force  of  argument  is  exhausted.’ — P.  370. 
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Where  does  Mr  Stewart,  either  directly  or  indirectly  deny, — or 
what  purpose  of  his  was  concerned  in  denying — ‘  how  little  effect 
‘  such  arguments  would  have  on  the  generality  of  mankind,’  or  any 
of  the  remaining  considerations  stated  ?  Would  not  any  one  ima¬ 
gine  here,  that  Mr  Stewart’s  direct  object  had  been  to  show  the 
sufficiency  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  uselessness  of  Revela¬ 
tion  ?  * 

If  any  thing  can  be  more  untrue  and  unreasonable  than  this, 
it  is  what  follows : — 

‘  Neither  does  Stewart’s  reasoning  throw  more  light  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Deity.  That  a  wise  and  powerful  being  exists,  is  proved  with 
comparative  ease ;  but  what  are  his  thoughts  to  us-ward,  and  in  what 
relation  shall  we  stand  to  him  after  death?  On  this  all-important  sub¬ 
ject  Stewart  throws  no  light,  and  seems,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  to  take  hut  little  interest  in  the  enquiry.’ — P.  371. 

So  Mr  Stewart  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  deficiencies 
of  Nfitural  Religion  !  And  because,  when  speaking  solely  of 
Natural  religion,  he  omits  the  notice  of  truths  not  supplied  by 
Natural  Religion,  he  must  be  held  to  take  but  little  interest  in 
these  truths  !  The  Christian  charity,  and  the  logical  correctness  of 
these  conclusions,  are  farther  illustrated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph 

‘  It  is  melancholy,  to  consider  a  professor  of  morals  and  an  instructor 
of  youth,  not  only  sedulously  shutting  his  eyes  under  the  full  blaze  of 
that  illumination  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  but 
encouraging  others  also  to  rejoice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  hail  at  once  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 


*  ‘  I  have  little  doubt,’  says  Mr  Stewart,  in  the  truly  excellent  work  to 
which  Mr  Douglas’s  observations  refer,  ‘  that  polytheism  w’ould  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be' the  religion  of  the  multitude  in  all  countries,  had  not  the 
idolatrous  tendency  of  the  uninformed  understanding  been  corrected  by 
the  light  of  Divine  revelation' — Phil,  of  the  Act.  and  Mor.  Pmcers, 
B.  111.  ch.  2,  §  3,  part  I. 

And  again — 

‘  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  the  evidences  of  a  future  state  were  not 
made  more  striking  and  indubitable  ?  why  huma?i  reason  was  left  so 
much  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  our  happiness  ?  and  why 
even  that  revelation  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  has 
not  afforded  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of  futu¬ 
rity  ?  To  these  questions  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  direct 
reply,’  &c. — Ibid.  ch.  4,  §  2. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  Mr  Stewart’s  disposition  ‘  avowedly 
‘  and  determinedly’  to  exclude  the  light  of  revelation  ! 
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healings  in  bis  wings  ;  and  that  one,  whose  office  it  was  to  point  out  the 
sources  and  distinctions  of  morality,  should  have  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
plex  so  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen  condition  of  humanity,*  which 
even  the  heathens  acknowledged,  and  the  more  eminent  moralists  among 
them  made  the  groundwork  of  their  philosophy.’ — P.  372. 

Whether  the  disposition  which  Mr  Douglas  evinces  to  carp  at 
and  malign  the  ojtinions  of  Mr  Stewart,  is  grounded  in  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  he  cannot 
for  a  moment  mislead  any  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  that  philosopher,  W’hose  ingenuousness  and 
candour  are  not  the  least  conspicuous  and  admirable  qualities  of 
his  truly  great  character. 

Where,  we  ask  this  presuming  writer,  is  the  evidence  that  ISIr 
Stewart  ‘  sedulously  shuts  his  eyes  ’  in  the  manner  described  ? — 
above  all,  where  is  the  evidence  of  his  ‘  encouraging  others  to  re- 
‘  joice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling?  ’  Where  does  Mr  Stewart 
‘  endeavour  ’  (as  it  is  perspicuously  expressed)  ‘  to  perplex  so 
‘  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen  condition  of  humanity?’  Mr 
Stewart,  while  endeavouring  to  meet  the  argument  against  the 
Divine  Doodness  drawn  from  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  finds  it 
necessary  to  determine  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  that  evil, 
and  to  free  the  representations  of  it  from  exaggeration.f  And 
this,  forsooth,  is  ‘  to  perplex  so  plain  a  question  as  the  fallen 
‘  condition  of  humanity  !  ’  Will  Air  Douglas  venture  to  say  that 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  Air  Stewart’s  argument  was  other  than 
what  we  have  represented  ?  Will  he  deny  that  this  purpose  was 
a  pious  purpose  ?  Will  he  exhibit  even  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  presuming  that  Air  Stewart  had  any  other  purpose  than  the 
ostensible  one  ?  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Air  Stewart,  the 


♦  What  light  does  Air  Douglas  suppose  the  ‘  fallen  condition  of  hu- 
‘  nianity’  to  throw  on  the  ‘  sources  and  distinctions  of  morality 

f  Mr  Douglas,  completely  overlooking  the  aim  of  Mr  Stewart’s  argu¬ 
ment,  seems  to  have  fixed  himself  wholly  on  an  ambiguous  expression 
of  the  latter.  Mr  Stewart  says,  ‘  a  distinction  which  I  shall  afterwards 
‘  have  occasion  to  illustrate,  l)etwoen  absolute  and  relative  rectitude, 
‘  will  enable  me  to  e.cplain  away  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  appa- 
‘  rent  wickedness  of  our  species.’  The  phrase  ‘  to  explain  away’  usually 
includes,  we  believe,  the  idea  of  a  dishonest  intention.  How  little  Mr 
Stewart’s  intention  was  of  this  kind  (supposing  him  so  weak  as  openly 
to  profess  it),  may  he  gathered  from  the  mode  in  which  he  does  ‘  ex¬ 
plain  away’  a  part  of  human  wickedness.  This  is  merely  by  asserting 
the  principle  that  a  man’s  wickedness  must  be  reckoned  by  what  he 
knowingly  and  intentionally  commits,  and  not  by  what  is  done  igno¬ 
rantly  and  unintentionally.  Mr  Douglas  does  not  notice  this. 
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effect  of  his  argument  was  to  weigh  somewhat  heavily  against 
a  doctrine,  above  all  others  a  favourite  at  present  with  a  cer 
tain  religious  party  amongst  us — that  of  the  total  depravity 
of  the  human  heart ; — (meaning — or,  if  not  this,  what  does  it 
mean? — that  men  hate  what  is  right,  simply  as  being  right, 
and  love  what  is  wrong,  simply  as  being  wrong,)  and  this  effect 
Mr  Stewart  had  been  guilty  of  overlooking.  The  point  which 
he  proposed  to  examine  was,  indeed,  one  of  pure  fact;  and 
probably  he  may  have  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  fact 
could  never  interfere  with  a  true  doctrine.  But  he  ought  to 
have  known  better.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  when  a  theo 
logical  dogma  .and  a  fact  come  into  collision,  we  must  maintain 
the  dogma,  and  ‘  close  our  philosophic  shutters  ’  to  the  fact. 

It  is  melancholy  to  behold  such  a  want  of  candour  and  fair 
ness.  Surely  that  must  be  a  diseased  state  of  religious  feeling, 
which  can  thus  convert  into  poison  the  most  wholesome  nutri¬ 
ments  of  piety  to  God  and  charity  to  man — which  could  thus 
prompt  the  asper.Mon  (without  the  shadovv  of  a  ground)*  of  one 
who  never  published  a  sentence  that  was  not  fitted  to  enlarge 
the  intellect,  and  better  the  heart — one  who,  in  the  very  act 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  bigoted  and  uncharitable  re 
flections,  was  employing  the  resources  of  his  profound  philosophy 
and  attractive  eloquence  in  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
religion,  natural  and  revealed  ! 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  author  in  several  places  speaks  as  if  he  had 
brought  to  light  a  mental  faculty  before  undiscovered.  His  first 
allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the  following  words : — 

‘  To  conceive  the  sensations  of  touch  and  hardness  separate  from  the 
extension  to  which  they  are  united,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  to 
attain.  So  much  stronjjer  is  the  mind  to  build  than  to  pull  down,  so 


*  Mr  Stewart,  in  entering  generally  on  the  subject  of  the  existence 
of  moral  Kvil,  has  these  words : — ‘  Premising  only,  that  after  all  that 
‘  reason  can  allege  on  this  subject,  there  still  remains  insuperable  difii- 
‘  cullies  connected  with  it,  which  nothing  but  revelation  can  explain 
and,  on  commencing  the  subordinate  enquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
evil,  he  remarks — ‘  When  I  speak  of  the  preponderancy  of  moral  good 
‘  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any  inference  in  favour  of  the 
*  secret  springs  of  human  conduct,  as  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  that 
‘  Being  who  alone  is  acquainted  w'ith  every  thought  of  the  heart ;  but  only 
‘  to  illustrate  the  kind  provision  which  is  made  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
‘  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  for  the  grow'th  and  culture  of 
‘  those  dispositions  which  are  favourable  to  the  haj)piness  of  individuals 
‘  and  to  the  good  order  of  society.’ — Book  III.  ch.  3,  §  1. 
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much  stronger  (we  must  use  a  new  term  for  an  unnoticed  power)  is  con¬ 
struction  than  abstraction.’ — 1*.  1G3. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  an 
important  truth,  that  not  only  does  it  at  once  recommend  itself  to 
the  understandings  of  mankind,  but  every  man  feels  as  if  it  were 
quite  familiar  to  him,  and  only  wonders  how  he  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  perceive  and  proclaim  it.  Apparently  Mr  Douglas  has 
conceived  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  power  which  he  calls 
construction,  or  the  plastic  power,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
secure  its  permanent  reception  into  systems  of  mental  philosophy ; 
for  he  has  dispensed  with  giving  us  any  explanation  of  its  nature. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  we  are  able,  from  an  examination  of  the 
different  passages  where  the  mention  of  it  occurs,*  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  'I’he  following  is  that  which  seems  to  contain  the 
fullest  description  of  it : — 

‘  But  the  greatest  oversight  of  all,  (and  with  regard  to  this  there  is  no 
exception,)  is  the  nearly  entire  omission  of  the  constructive  process  of 
the  mind,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  that  arise  respecting  abstraction. 
Now,  it  is  construction  that  is  the  remarkable  process ;  abstraction  is 
merely  a  partial  untying  of  that  knot  which  the  mind  has  complicated  for 
itself.  All  our  perceptions  and  sensations,  all  our  notions  of  suggestion, 
and  the  reflections  of  our  own  thoughts,  enter  the  mind  singly;  and  if 
abstraction  could  arrive  at  that  limit,  which,  however,  it  can  scarcely  ever 
hope  to  reach,  of  restoring  them  to  their  primitive  simjdicity  and  un- 
mixed  individuality,  all  that  it  would  effect  would  be  merely  to  reach  the 
point  from  which  the  mind  originally  set  out.  If  there  were  no  faculty 
like  construction,  which  united,  there  would  be  no  need  of  abstraction  to 
disunite.’ — P.  250. 

From  any  thing  we  can  divine  of  the  nature  of  the  power  of 
construction,  here  alluded  to,  we  cannot  perceive  how  it  differs 
from  the  principle  of  association.  At  all  events,  they  are  so  like, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  Mr  Dou¬ 
glas  himself  should  have  enabled  us  to  discriminate  them. 

\Ve  regret  that,  in  our  account  of  this  work,  we  have  so  often 
felt  ourselves  obliged  to  use  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction.  The  author 
is  of  what  we  reckon  the  orthodox  school  of  metaphysics.  He  is 
free  from  all  quackery  and  affectation  ;  he  is  no  setter-forth  of 
strange  techniculities.  If  he  is  obscure,  (as  he  too  often  is,)  he 
is  not  so  for  purposes  of  mystery  and  imposition.  The  worjc  is 
throughout  composed  with  taste  and  elegance  ; — it  is  easy,  natu¬ 
ral,  and  varied.  Indeed,  we  are  not  without  some  suspicion  that 
Mr  Douglas  has  been  rather  more  intent  on  attaining  the  graces 
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of  fine  writing,  than  on  presenting  distinct  notions  and  lucid  ex¬ 
positions.  Yet  he  is  never  forced  or  artificial.  Nor,  on  the  whole, 
should  we  pronounce  him  wanting  in  judgment ;  at  least  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  place  much  more  confidence  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  conclusions,  than  in  the  regularity  or  correctness  of 
the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  them.  Of  those  reflections 
of  a  more  contemplative  cast  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges — 
such  as  evince  attentive  observation  and  deep  feeling  rather  than 
skilful  reasoning — rather  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  than  of  the  true — we  have  given  some  specimens,  and  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  for  more,  had  our  limits  permitted  us  to  ex¬ 
tract  them. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Public  Meeting  for  the 
Formation  of  a  British  India  Society,  held  in  the  Freemasons' 
Halt,  Saturday,  Jtdy  6,  1839.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  chair.  London  ;  Printed  for  the  British 
India  Society.  1839. 

2.  British  India  Society :  Reasons  why  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
persofi  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Society.  Published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society.  Lon¬ 
don.  September  18-39. 

3.  An  Appeal  from  the  Inhabitants  of  British  India  to  the  Justice 
of  the  People  of  England :  a  Popular  Enqidry  into  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  System  of  Taxation  in  British  India.  By  .John 
CuAWFURD,  Esq.  London  :  1839. 

F.  remarked  some  time  ago,  regarding  England,  that  ‘  the 
’’  ‘  room  for  rational  improvement  is  so  great,  that  any 

‘  person,  really  master  of  the  case,  would  know  that  much  must 
*  be  lost,  W'hilst  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  by  running  off  into 
‘  extravagant  misrepresentations  or  conclusions.’  This  senti¬ 
ment  is  emphatically  true  with  respect  to  our  empire  in  India. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practical  working  of  the  administration  of  our  vast  possessions 
in  that  quarter — the  attainment  of  which,  in  any  degree  satis¬ 
factory  to  themselves,  the  ablest  of  those  who  have  zealously 
pursued  it  from  their  earliest  manhood,  have  found  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  best  years  of  their  lives  * — is  not  to  be  arrived  at 


*  This  observation  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Land-Revenue. 
‘  Every  man  who  has  long  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the 
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‘  per  saltum  ’ — by  the  mere  impulse  of  the  most  sincere  philan¬ 
thropy  :  still  less  is  it  to  be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  declaimers 
at  public  meeting^,  or  from  the  pamphlets  of  partisans.  There 
is  not,  in  truth,  any  royal  road  to  this  knowledge  more  than  to 
geometry:  it  must  needs  be  painfully  learned;  and  those,  how¬ 
ever  honest,  U’ho  will  form  headlong  conclusions,  either  on  their 
own  very  insufficient  information,  or  on  the  ex  parte  statements 
of  others,  who  have  clients  to  serve  or  old  grudges  to  pay  off, 
will  assuredly  fall  into  much  error ; — will  make  tliemselves,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  general  cause  of  benevolence,  ridiculous ; 
and  if  they  are  happily  prevented,  by  calmer  and  wiser  men, 
from  doing  any  considerable  mischief,  will  certainly  miss  of  good. 

These  considerations  have  sprung  from  the  perusal  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  before  us.  The  first  two  are  the  manifestoes  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  which  was  established  in  July  last,  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  ‘  bettering  the  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects — the 
‘  natives  of  British  India.’  The  last  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman, 
(who,  we  observe,  is  a  member  of  the  society’s  Committee  of 
Management,)  known  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  present  condition  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations ;  but 
whose  residence,  during  his  employment  in  the  Kast,  having 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
islands ;  and  his  short  service  to  the  w'est  of  the  Ganges,  to  the 
medical  staff ;  he  does  not  possess,  as  w'e  shall  presently  show, 
that  measure  of  information  respecting  the  difficult  subject  which 
he  has  treated,  which  alone  could  render  him  a  safe  guide  to 
his  colleagues  and  the  public. 

We  would  premise  two  other  observations.  First,  we  think 
that  the  Society,  the  names  of  some  of  whose  members  are 
an  ample  guarantee  for  their  individual  philanthropy — and  which 
states,  in  its  committee's  address  of  July  18:39,  that  it  will 
‘  suggest,  and  labour  to  secure,  the  delay  of  all  specific  plans 

*  of  amelioration,  until  every  doubt  respecting  the  nature  and 
‘  extent  of  alleged  existing  evils,  and  the  necessity  of  remedy- 

*  ing  them,  is  entirely  removed ' — would  have  acted  both  wisely 
and  charitably,  if,  in  this  early  stage  of  its  endeavours  ‘  to  ob- 


revenues  of  Bengal,’  says  Mr  Shore,  in  his  Minute  of  lOlh  Feb.  1790, 
*  will,  if  candid,  allow  that  his  opinion  on  many  inipurtunt  points  lias 
‘  often  varied,  and  that  the  information  of  one  year  has  been  rendered 
‘  dubious  by  that  of  another.’  The  selert  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  drew  up  the  fifth  report,  remarks  on  this  passage  and 
its  context,  that  they  ‘  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  intricacy  of 
‘  the  subject  U  overrated. 
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‘  tain  from  every  available  source,  authentic  and  impartial  in- 
‘  formation  respectinjr  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  natives 
‘  of  India,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,’  it  had  re¬ 
strained,  if  not  its  co-ordinate  members,  at  least  its  Travelling 
Secretary,  from  that  extreme  exaggeration  and  invective,  which 
not  only  prejudges  the  very  questions  which  the  society  has 
undertaken  to  investigate,  but  which  must  necessarily  disgust 
and  alienate  many  sincere  friends  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
excite  others,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  indifferent,  into 
active  opponents  of  the  association. 

We  would,  in  the  second  place,  appeal  from  the  society,  in  its 
excited  meetings,  or  hurried  away,  in  its  publications,  by  the 
zeal  without  knowledge  of  such  functionaries  as  its  travelling 
secretary,  to  the  common  sense  of  its  members  in  their  calmer 
moments,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general, — whetlier  it  be, 
we  do  not  say  consistent,  but  at  all  likely,  that  a  government 
conducted  by  educated  Englishmen  and  Christians — to  the  general 
ability  and  honesty  of  which,  since  the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
British  stJitesmen  of  the  highest  reputation  have  consecutively 
borne  unqualified  testimony  ;  for  whose  merits  foreign  travellers, 
such  ns  Burckhardt  and  Jacquemont,  have  vouched  in  the  most 
unsuspicious  terms;  and  to  which,  as  ‘swaying  a  sceptre  of  good 
‘  policy,  redounding  not  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  government 
‘  than  that  of  the  governed,’  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  (Lord  Brougham,)  at  its  inaugural  meeting,  declared  that 
‘  the  natives  of  India  owe  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  ’ — should 
not  only  be  so  wicked,  but  so  desperately  foolish,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr  George  Thompson,  and  others  represent  it  to  be. 
This  gentleman  stated  at  the  meeting  in  July,  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  noble  chairman  whom  he  was  addressing,  that 
‘  India  has  been  governed  upon  false  principles;’  that  we  ‘  have 
‘  stretched  a  robber’s  hand  over  the  soil;’  that  ‘  we  have  acted 
‘  the  part  of  mercenary  conquerors,  intent  only  upon  the  acquisi- 
‘  tion  of  gain.  Our  lust  of  lucre’  (he  proceeded)  ‘  has  mastered 
‘  every  other  passion,  and  led  us  to  abuse  our  power,  and  pursue 
‘  a  blind  and  ruinous  policy  : — we  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of 
‘  our  doings.  The  proofs  of  misgovernment  stare  us  in  the  face, 

‘  in  every  part  of  India.  The  revenue  from  the  land  is  fast  fail- 
‘  ing.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  dwindled  into 
‘  insignificance.  The  fruitful  field  has,  in  many  instances,  become 
*  a  wilderness.  Famines  have  depopulated  some  of  the  most 
‘  fertile  regions.  Bebellious  have  multiplied;  commercial  esta- 
‘  blishments  have  gone  to  ruin.  A  sense  of  insecurity  has  seized 
‘  upon  the  most  enlightened  minds.  Ancient  public  works  have 
‘  been  suffered  to  crumble  into  dust.  Hoads,  counectingjcanals — 
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‘  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers — all  these 
‘  matters  have  been  despised.’ 

Here  are  two  representations  of  the  same  things,  one  painted 
by  the  'chairman,  and  the  other  by  the  travelling  secretary 
of  the  British  India  Society ;  both  of  which  cannot  possibly 
be  true.  And  if  the  reports  given  in  the  public  prints  are  to 
be  believed,  Mr  Thompson’s  metropolitan  picture  is  timid  and 
faint  in  its  colouring,  when  compared  with  that  in  which 
he  depicts  the  enormities  of  British  Indian  domination  to 
the  easier  credulity  of  his  provincial  audiences.  But  how  can 
Lord  Brougham  believe,  as  tirihly,  he  tells  us,  as  he  believes  that 
he  was  bodily  present  in  Freemasons’  Hall,  that  ‘  the  natives  of 
‘  India  owe  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Company  and  the 
*  people  of  England,’  unless  he  utterly  disbelieve  the  travelling 
secretary’s  account  of  what  the  same  parties  have  done,  and  left 
undone,  in  that  conntry  ?  Happily,  however,  there  is  nothing 
very  distressing  in  this  dilemma.  Mr  Thompson’s  picture  is  not 
like  enough  to  be  even  a  tolerable  caricature.  ‘  The  rev^enue 
‘  from  the  land,’  so  far  from  ‘  fast  failing,’  is  generally  on  the  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  now  happily  con¬ 
cluded,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  open  a  loan.  If  ‘  the  manu- 
‘  factures  of  the  country  have  dwindled,’  it  is  solely  because  the 
steam-engines  and  spinning-jennies  of  Manchester  and  Paisley 
have  overworked  and  undersold  the  native  handicraftsman — a  re¬ 
sult  assuredly  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  consumers.  The 
expression  that  ‘  the  fruitful  field  has  become  a  wilderness,’  has 
all  the  beauty  of  Scripture  but  its  truth  ;  the  fact  being  diame¬ 
trically  the  reverse.  Even  so  long  ago  as  1787,  Mr  Shore  could 
say — ‘  with  respect  to  the  past  I  am,  from  my  own  observation, 
‘  as  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  authorized  to  affirm,  that,  since 
‘  the  year  1770,  cultivation  is  progressively  increased.’*  Since 
the  date  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa, 
and  Benares — since  the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  in  the  north¬ 
west — hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  In 
every  district,  as  sportsmen  too  well  know,  the  tiger  and  the 
w'ild  boar  have  been  dispossessed  from  the  fastnesses  of  centuries. 
At  the  one  extremity  of  the  enormous  presidency  of  Bengal,  the 
lions  which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  prowled  up  to  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  are  now  rarely  to  be  found  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert, 
two  hundred  miles  from  that  city  ;  and  where  the  waters  which 
wash  its  walls,  and  afterwards  mingle  with  those  of  the  Ganges, 
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are  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  the  obstinate  jungles  and  salt  marshes  of  the 
Delta  are  rapidly  receding  before  the  energies  of  the  bold  adven¬ 
turers  who  have  undertaken  to  drain  and  clear  them.  Not  only 
is  it  not  true  that  useful  ‘  public  works  have  been  suffered  to 
‘  crumble  into  dust,’  and  that  ‘  connecting  canals  have  been  de- 
‘  spised,’  but  the  canals  of  Delhi  and  the  Dooab,  choked  by  the 
neglect  of  our  predecessors  in  empire,  have  been  opened  and 
enlarged;  and  Mr  Thompson  might  have  learned  from  Bishop 
Heber — whose  journal  has  been  appealed  to  for  one  of  the  very 
few  unfavourable  sentiments  which  it  contains — how  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Delhi  went  out  with  garlands  to  greet  and  crown  the 
first  waters  of  the  health-bearing  and  fertilizing  stream.  The 
work  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  these  canals,  originally  in¬ 
tended  only  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  by  increasing 
their  volume  of  water,  and  their  branches,  and  by  rendering  the 
main  streams  navigable,  is  still  going  on ;  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  bestow  similar  blessings  upon  the  province  of 
llohilcund.  The  whole  trade  of  the  eastern  districts  at  all  times — 
the  whole  trade  of  the  provinces  during  several  months  of  the 
year — is  brought  to  Calcutta,  either  by  its  two  artificial  canals,  or 
by  rivers  kept  open  during  the  dry  season  by  the  skill  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  specially  appointed  to  that  duty.  A  grand  road,  metalled 
throughout,  (though  in  the  champaign  country  nature  does  not 
supply  a  stone  for  the  purpose,)  has  been  opened  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi ;  a  beautiful  branch-road  from  Mirzapore  carries  to  that 
great  mart  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Ncrbudda ;  a  road  from  Bengal  into  Assam,  over  the  Cossyah 
Mountains,  is  in  execution ;  that  from  Calcutta  to  the  borders  of 
the  Madras  presidency,  beyond  Juggernath,  is  nearly  finished. 
But  w’e  need  not  heap  up  instances.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to 
show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Mr  Thompson’s  charge.  That 
enough  has  been  done,  that  more  ought  not  to  be  done,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  affirm.  But  all  such  know,  that 
the  rulers  of  India  are  fully  alive  to  their  correlative  interests 
and  obligations. 

We  put  it  to  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the 
many  most  respectable  and  benevolent  members  of  the  British 
India  Society,  whose  object  is  the  real  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East,  and  not  the  running  down  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  servants,  whether  any  thing  but  mischief  can 
possibly  result  from  such  rhetorical  exaggerations — to  use  the 
mildest  term — as  we  have  shown  that  their  Travelling  Secre¬ 
tary  indulges  in.  We  observe  that,  carrying  with  him  the 
w’eight  of  his  official  connexion  with  such  men  as  the  venerable 
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Mr  Clarkson,  Mr  Pease,  and  Colonel  Sykes,  and  gifted  with 
that  fluency  of  speech  which  has  seduced  even  Lord  Brougham 
into  calling  him  *  the  most  eloquent  man,  and  the  most  accom- 
‘  plished  orator  he  knows,’  Mr  Thompson  travels  from  one  po¬ 
pulous  city  to  another,  denouncing  the  Government  of  India  in 
terms,  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  average  specimen,  both 
in  respect  to  their  vituperative  nature  and  their  truth.  Are 
these  the  ‘  moral,  peaceful  ’  means  by  which  the  society  has 
pledged  itself  exclusively  to  work  ?  Are  such  means  likely  to 
attain  the  end  which  every  benevolent  Englishman  must  earnestly 
desire  to  compass?  Has  ‘  every  doubt  respecting  the  nature  and 
‘extent  of  existing  evils’  been  so  ‘entirely  removed,’  as  to 
warrant  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  whole  fiscal  policy 
pursued  by  the  many  able  and  excellent  men  who  have  swayed 
the  delegated  sceptre  of  Hindostan,  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord 
Auckland?  Finally,  are  the  society  sure  that  they  are  in  the 
right  track,  and  that  they  have  not  been  misled,  to  denounce 
unreal  evils,  and  to  ascribe  real  evils — famines,  for  example — to 
causes  which  have  no  other  connexion  with  them  than  the  acci¬ 
dental  one  of  co-existence;  whilst  they  neglect  the  field  of  true 
usefulness,  and  are  wasting  their  energies,  and  injuring  their 
character,  in  the  estimation  of  all  sober  and  well-informed  men, 
by  following  declaimcrs  to  hunt  chimeras? 

We  are  persuaded,  and  we  proceed  to  demonstrate,  that  this 
is  the  present  position  of  a  body,  which  might,  under  better 
guidance,  render  good  service  to  humanity. 

The  system  which  obtains  in  India  of  raising  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  principally  from  the  land,  is  the  great  bugbear  of  the  society. 
To  that  system  its  organs  ascribe,  not  only  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but — in  a  paper 
which  it  put  forth  in  fseptember  last,  entitled  ‘  Reasons  why  it  is 
‘  the  interest  of  every  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote 
‘  the  objects  of  the  Society’ — the  (alleged)  unduly  high  prices  at 
which  we  import  the  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  India,  and  the  famines  by  which  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  another,  of  the  provinces  of  our  empire  in  that  country 
Lave  been  visited.  So  strongly  is  the  position,  that  what  the 
society  calls  ‘the  land-tax’  is  the  cause  of  the  enhanced  price 
which  we  pay  for  Indian  produce,  taken  up,  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  paper  above  cited,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  India  being 
about  £18,000,000,  and  the  whole  charges  about  the  same,  ‘if 
‘  Great  Britain  defrayed  the  whole  amount  of  those  charges, 
‘  paid  the  dividends  on  India  stock,  and  the  interest  of  about 
‘  forty  millions  of  debt  owing  in  India,’  (all  which  items,  by  the 
way,  are  included  in  the  general  calculation  of  charges,)  ‘  leaving 
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*  the  natives,  tax-free,  to  produce  in  return  all  that  she  requires 
‘  for  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  clear  gain  to  the  coun- 
‘  try’  {i-e.  England)  ‘would  amount  to  several  millions  a-year.* 

Upon  these  allegations  we  join  issue.  We  assert,  and  we  will 
prove,  that  what  is  erroneously  called  the  land-tax,  is  not  a  tax 
at  all ;  but  that  the  revenue  is  derived  simply  from  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  state,  for  public  purposes,  according  to  immemo¬ 
rial  usage,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  land  ;  and  that 
this  system,  which  the  society  denounces  as  the  grand  fountain¬ 
head  of  all  evil,  is  not  only  not  the  cause  of  that  evil,  nor  in  any 
respect  or  degree  the  cause  of  what  is  deemed  the  factitiously 
high  price  wliich  we  pay  for  Indian  produce,  but  that  it  is  the 
best  mode  that  could  be  devised  of  raising  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  public  expenses. 

The  late  Mr  James  Mill  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
all  matters  relating  to  India,  and  assuredly  no  mean  authority 
upon  a  question  of  Political  Economy.  .  His  testimony  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  as  follows : — ‘  I  conceive  that  the 
‘  peculiarity  of  India,  in  deriving  a  large  proportion  of  its  re- 
‘  venue  from  the  land,  is  a  very  great  advantage.  Nine- 
‘  tenths,  probably,  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  of  India 
‘  is  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  never  appropriated  to  in- 
‘  dividuals,  and  always  considered  to  be  the  property  of  Go- 
‘vern merit;  and,  to  me,  that  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
‘  fortunate  circumstances  that  can  occur  in  any  country ;  be- 
‘  cause,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  wants  of  the  state  are 
‘  supplied,  really  and  truly,  without  taxation.  As  far  as  this 
‘  source  goes,  the  people  of  the  country  remain  untaxed.  The 
‘  wants  of  government  are  supplied  without  any  drain,  either 

*  upon  the  produce  of  any  man’s  labour  or  the  produce  of  any 
‘  man’s  capital.’  *  Mr  Holt  Mackenzie  states  that  ‘  the  land- 
‘  revenue  may,  generally  speaking,  be  considered  as  a  share  of 

*  the  rent,  not  as  a  tax.’  t  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  chapter  on  ‘  the  rent  of  land*  in  Mr  Malthus’s  Principles  of 
Political  Economy : — ‘  In  most,  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies, 

‘  the  sovereign  has  been  confiidered  in  the  light  of  the  owner  of 
‘  the  soil.  This  premature  monopoly  of  the  land,  joined  with 
‘  the  two  properties  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products,  just  noticed, 
‘  has  enabled  the  government  to  claim,  at  a  very  early  period,  a 
‘  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  all  cultivated  land;  and  under 


*  Evidence  before  select  Committee  of  House  of  Co  mmons  in  August 
1831.  Answer  to  o^aestion  3134. 
t  Papers  published  by  Select  Committee,  lU.  Revenue j  p#g® 
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*  whatever  name  this  may  be  taken,  it  is  essentially  rent.  It  is 
*■  an  excess,  both  of  the  quantity  and  of  the  exchangeable  value 
‘  of  what  is  produced,  above  the  actual  costs  of  cultivation.’ 

This  ‘  monopoly’ — as  Mr  Malthus  correctly  calls  it,  because  all 
rent  rises,  first,  from  the  appropriation  of  land,  and  secondly, 
from  its  limitation  both  in  quantity  and  quality  relatively  to  the 
consumers — may  as  he  thinks,  have  been  ‘  premature’  in  the 
first  instance  ;  because  the  state  being  the  proprietor  of  all  land, 
the  monopoly  which  is,  under  other  circumstances,  the  work  of 
time,  was,  in  India,  effected  at  once  and  completely.  But  this 
primary  period  has  long  since  passed  away.  It  is,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  that  the  state,  just  like  any  other  landowner,  may 
still  demand  and  exact  more  than  is  properly  rent,  and  may  thus 
trench  upon  the  remuneration  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  it  is  to  this  contingency,  undoubtedly,  that  Mr  Holt 
Mackenzie  intended  to  allude  by  the  use  of  the  qualifying  phrase 
‘  generally  speaking,’  in  the  passage  above  quoted;  and  to  which 
Mr  Mill  more  explicitly  referred  when  he  said,  that  ‘  the  land- 
‘  revenue  in  India,  as  generally  assessed,  differs  from  rent  only 
‘  in  respect  to  amount,  according  as  it  is  less  or  more  than  exists 
*  after  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  replaced.’*  Of  course,  whatever 
is  taken  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  rent,  is  a  tax  upon  labour 
and  capital  of  the  most  mischievous  description. 

^^e  now  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
land-revenue  with  rent  be  merely  a  theoretical  opinion  of  cer¬ 
tain  writers,  or  a  doctrine  thoroughlj"  understood,  and  practically 
acted  upon,  by  the  British  Government. 

That  the  revenue  is  only  a  part  of  the  rent  throughout  the 
permanently  settled  provinces,  admits  of  the  easiest  demonstra¬ 
tion  ;  for  there  the  zemindars,  (originally  public  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  remunerated  by  a 
per  centage  upon  it,)  having  been  recognised  as  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  or  at  least  of  the  difference  between  the  payments  of 
the  cultivators  and  the  fixed  demand  of  the  state  ;  the  latter  does 
not  now  probably  exceed,  on  the  average,  half  of  the  ryots’ 
payments  to  the  zemindars ;  which  are  as  undeniably  rents,  as 
the  receipts  from  his  tenants  of  any  landowner  in  Essex  or 
Yorkshire.  That  a  moiety  is  about  the  average  ratio  of  the 
public  demand  to  the  entire  rental  of  the  permanently  settled 
provinces,  we  judge  from  the  statements  which  we  have  seen, 
show’ing  the  returns  and  outgoings  of  the  numerous  estates 


*  Papers  published  by  Select  Committee  of  Hou.se  of  Commons,  III. 
Kevenue,  page  388. 
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managed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  their  capacity  of  Court 
of  Wards,  on  behalf  of  minor  or  female  zemindars  ;  though  some¬ 
times  the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  revenue  is  consi¬ 
derably  greater,  the  former  being  to  the  latter,  in  one  of  the 
cases  exhibited,  as  thirteen  to  one. 

As  regards  the  provinces  w’here  the  land-revenue  is  not  fixed 
in  perpetuity,  evidence  might  be  given  to  any  extent,  to  show 
that  it  has  been  long  understood,  throughout  British  India,  that 
the  rude  principle  of  our  predecessors,  of  claiming  and  levying, 
on  account  of  tlie  state,  a  certain  share  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land,  is  liable  to  involve  serious  error,  and  to  cause  grievous 
consequent  mischief ;  and  that  the  only  safe  practical  standard 
for  the  measurement  of  the  public  demand,  is  the  rent  which  the 
cultivator  is  found  actually  to  pay. 

All  the  lamentations,  therefore,  which  have  been  uttered,  and  by 
none  more  piteously  than  Mr  Thompson — (who  stated  in  his 
speech  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  that  the  ‘  Christian  rulers’ 

‘  of  India  have  made  themselves  masters  and  proprietors  of  half 
‘  a  million  of  square  miles  of  territory,  and  levied  a  tax  upon  the 
‘  land,  which  deprives  the  cultivator  of  from  forty  to  ninety  per 
‘  cent  of  the  entire  produce,’) — as  to  the  enormity  of  taking  this 
or  the  other  proportion  of  the  gross  produce,  are,  happily,  empty 
sounds.  jVIr  Thompson  had  heard  that  the  Government  takes 
‘  from  forty  to  ninety  per  cent’  of  the  rent, — (even  that  is  true 
only  in  extreme  and  very  rare  cases,) — and  confounding  rent 
with  ‘  entire  produce,'  falls  into  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that 
the  Government  sometimes  commits  the  impossible  extortion  of 
taking  nine-tenths  of  the  latter  ! 

As  to  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  those  parts  of 
the  empire  where  there  arc  no  parties  intermediate  between  the 
state  and  the  cultivator,  they  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
passage  which  the  British  India  Society  has  selected  from  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
dated  12th  December  1821,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  scanda¬ 
lous  taxation  of  the  people.  To  the  matter  of  scandal  we  shall 
revert  when  we  come  to  compare  the  appropriation  of  rent  with 
the  systems  of  taxation  obtaining  in  other  countries,  as  a  mode 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  public  expenses  : — premising, 
that  what  is  laid  down  is  explicitly  the  maximum  ;  and  that  we 
believe,  that  in  Canara,  where  the  ryot  war-system  is  best  deve¬ 
loped,  the  demand  of  the  state  does  not  exceed  half  the  fair  rent. 
‘  VVe  are  aware,’  (wrote  the  Court,)  ‘  that  the  difficulty  lies  in 
*  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which,  in  all  the  variety  of  cases, 
‘  the  surplus  produce  already  is,  or  is  not,  absorbed  by  the 
‘  Government  demand.  But  this  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  in 
‘  forming  or  adjusting  the  settlement  every  where.  Minute 
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‘  accuracy  cannot  be  obtained  ;  but  in  making  the  best  approxi- 

*  mation  to  it  in  our  power  we  shall  avoid  all  material  evil,  if  the 
‘  surplus  produce  (i.  e.  the  whole  rent  of  the  land)  is,  in  ail  cases, 

*  made  the  utmost  extent  of  our  demand.’ 

The  existing  system  of  assessment,  in  the  provinces  where 
the  agency  of  zemindars  is  employed,  may  be  learned  from  the 
followitig  extract  from  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  Minute  of  the 
2t)th  September  1832  ; — 

‘  It  is  impracticable  also  to  fix  an  invariable  standard  of 
‘  demand,  even  on  net  produce.  In  another  place  I  observ- 
‘  ed,  that  a  maximum,  however,  might  be  fixed,  and  that  the 
‘  relinquishment  by  Government  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  per 
‘  cent  of  the  estimated  gross  rent,  would  seem  to  be  sufiicient, 

*  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  serve  as  a  re- 
‘  munerating  return,  and  to  cover  all  expenses  and  risks  of  col- 
‘  lection.  By  the  term  “  gross  rent,”  I  explained  that  I  meant 
‘  the  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  of  the  produce  re- 
‘  maining,  after  defraying  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of 
‘  stock. 

‘  By  clause  2,  section  vii.  reg.  vii.,  of  1822,  a  profit  of  twenty 
‘  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  jumma  (public  revenue)  is  pre- 
‘  scribed  as  the  ordinary  deduction  in  favour  of  the  zemindars. 

*  To  make  this  correspond  with  the  maximum  above  indicated, 
‘  it  must  be  supposed  that  something,  about  ten  or  fifteen  per 
‘  cent  on  the  gross,  or  cucha  jummabundee  (rental)  is  allowed 
‘  for  expenses  of  collection. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  gross,  or  cucha  jummabundee 
‘  (rental)  of  an  estate  being  once  ascertained,  the  rule  should  be 
‘  to  assume,  as  the  Government  share,  seventy  or  seventy-five 
‘  per  cent,  leaving  the  remainder  to  cover  all  expenses  of  col- 
‘  lection,  all  risks,  and  all  proprietary  profits.’ 

The  circular  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  laying  down 
rules  for  the  assessment  of  the  public  revenue,  and  publishing 
the  Governor-General’s  Minute,  above  quoted,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  department,  makes  the 
point  that  that  revenue  is,  as  Mr  Malthus  states,  *  essentially 
‘  rent,’  still  more  certain. 

‘  It  will  be  obvious,’  (the  Board  write,)  ‘  that,  after  the  pre- 

*  cise  area  of  the  estate  under  assessment  shall  have  been  ascer- 

*  tained,  the  principal  object  of  the  collector  should  be  to  ascertain, 

‘  by  every  available  means,  the  rent  -actually  received  by  the 
‘  proprietor  from  his  several  tenants,  of  whatever  class  or  de- 
‘  scription.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  practical  foundation  for 
‘  the  calculation  of  the  public  jumma,  (revenue,)  and  no  pains, 

‘  therefore,  should  be  spared  to  elicit  the  requisite  information. 

‘  Where  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  it,  or  where  sus- 
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‘  picion  may  attach  to  the  accounts  rendered,  the  rent  paid  for 
‘  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  on 
‘  the  adjoining  estates,  will  afford  the  best  criterion.’* 

We  have  shown,  we  think,  that  it  is  the  object,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Government  to  confine  its  demands  of  land- 
revenue,  including  the  percentage  assigned  to  the  zemindars, 
w'ithin  the  legitimate  rent.  In  former  times  the  necessity  of 
keeping  carefully  within  such  a  bound  was  not  so  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  the  Government  undeniably  manifested,  in  some  instances, 
a  shortsighted  greediness;  and  its  revenue  officers  were,  there¬ 
fore,  tempted  to  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  supe¬ 
riors  by  screwing  up  the  assessment  till  it  absorbed  more  than 
the  rent,  and,  consequently,  impoverished  the  tract  of  country  so 
dealt  with.  But  the  folly  as  well  as  cruelty  of  over-assessment, 
— of  ‘  the  manifold  and  grievous  evils’  of  which  the  Board  of 
Revenue  warn  the  collectors,  in  their  'circular  order  above 
quoted, — have  long  been  felt ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  ascribe  no 
very  romantic  virtue,  and  even  no  very  high  intelligence,  to  the 
rulers  of  British  India,  when  we  merely  assert  that  they  have 
discovered  that  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  agricultural 
subjects,  are  identical ;  and  that,  to  take  as  land-revenue  more 
than  the  legitimate  rent,  is  to  kill,  by  a  slow  but  certain  process, 
the  bird  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  of  a  steady,  and,  under  good 
management,  increasing  yearly  income. 

Having  shown  that  the  Indian  land-revenue  is  rent,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  authority  of  Mr  Ricardo  w’ill  suffice  to  establish  the 
principle,  that  ‘corn’  (and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to 
every  other  agricultural  product)  ‘  is  not  high  because  a  rent 
‘  is  paid ;  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high  :  and  that  no 
‘  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  although  land- 
‘  lords  should  forego  the  whole  of  their  rent.’ 

Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  where  land  is  in  a  condition  rela¬ 
tively  to  society  to  yield  rent,  rent  will  always  be  exacted  by 
the  party  or  parties  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  scale,  be 
they  the  state  or  squires,  zemindars  or  ryots;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  Government  of  India  were  to  abandon  its  land-re¬ 
venues,  the  sole  results  would  be,  that  its  treasury  would  be  so  m uch 
the  emptier;  and  that  the  zemindars,  where  there  are  zemindars, 
would  be  so  much  the  richer ;  and  that  where  there  are  no  zemin¬ 
dars  at  present,  the  ryots,  not,  indeed,  as  a  body,  but  the  more 


*  The  circular  orders  of  the  Board  were  published  ‘by  authority’  in 
1838.  The  British  India  Society  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  copy.  They  will  find  the  passages  quoted  above  at  pages  310- 
1],  and  320-21. 
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intelligent  and  energetic  of  their  number,  would  become  zemin¬ 
dars.* 

It  follows,  that,  since  only  a  small  number  of  persons  could 
become  landholders,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population  would  not  be  a  whit  improved  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  land-revenue  by  the  state.  It  follows,  with  still 
more  absolute  certainty,  from  both  the  foregoing  axioms,  that 
such  an  abandonment  would  in  no  wise  tend  to  lower  the  market 
price  of  produce.  It  would,  therefore,  (as  we  hope  even  the 
Travelling  Secretary  of  the  British  India  Society  will  perceive,)  be 
a  most  ruinous  speculation  for  Great  Britain  to  undertake,  as  the 
committee  of  that  society  has  proposed,  to  defray  the  whole 
£18,000,000  annually  expended  by  the  Government  of  India;  in 
the  hope  that  we  should  thereby  obtain  a  ‘  clear  gain  of  several 
‘  millions  a-ycar,’  by  the  process  of  leaving  the  natives  of  our 
eastern  empire  free  from  what  is  called  ‘  the  land-tax,*  ‘  to  pro- 
‘  duce,  in  return,  all  that  we  require  for  our  commerce  and  manu- 
‘  factures.’  Verily,  the  bursting  of  the  South- Sea  bubble  would  be 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  consequence  of  suffering  our¬ 
selves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  ‘  reasons’  of  the  British  India  Society 
to  take  upon  our  own  shoulders  the  charges  of  governing  India ! 

Still,  though  apart  from  social  circumstances  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration,  the  ryot  of  India  is  no  worse  off,  whilst  the  zemin¬ 
dar  is,  by  a  considerable  percentage,  better  off  (even  without  the 
pale  of  the  permanent  settlement)  than  the  tenant  who  pays  a 
full  rent  to  his  landlord  in  any  other  country ;  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  condition  of  the  ryot  is,  generally  speaking,  one  of  ab¬ 
ject  poverty  and  degradation  ; — and  this  as  much,  if  not  more, 
within  as  without  the  provinces  permanently  settled;  as  was  proved 
by  Baja  Raramohun  Roy’s  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  oilier  excellent  testimony.f 

It  may  easily,  however,  be  shown,  that  though  the  rent  is 
often  unduly  high,  and  though  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are,  partly  from  that  cause  and  partly  from  other  causes,  kept  in 
a  state  of  depression  and  of  liability  to  suffer,  in  bad  seasons, 
from  insufficient  food,  or  from  absolute  famine — yet,  what  the 
British  India  Society  calls  ‘  the  land-tax,’  has  just  as  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  rent,  as  Tenterden 
Steeple  wdth  the  Goodwin  Sands. 


*  We  shall  show,  in  the  sequel,  that,  as  the  charges  of  the  Government 
must  he  defrayed,  this  mode  of  enriching  individuals  would  greatly  im¬ 
poverish  the  community. 

t  Mr  Mill  says,  in  answer  to  question  3596,  ‘I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
‘  lieve  that  the  ryots  generally,  in  Bengal,  are  not  in  as  wretched  a  condi- 
‘  tion  as  any  where  else  in  India.’ 
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That  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  may  exist,  without  a  so- 
called  ‘  land-tax,’  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  where  the  Government  has  no  share  in  the  rent 
of  the  land,  abundantly  demonstrates.  In  India,  as  in  that  part 
of  Ireland,  there  is  a  dense  population,  almost  exclusively  agri¬ 
cultural  ;  and,  in  both  countries,  what  is  called  in  the  latter  the 
Cottier  system  obtains.  In  both,  there  are,  in  frequent  instances, 
several  gradations  of  middlemen ;  in  both  there  is  the  most  eager 
competition  for  the  immediate  occupancy  of  the  land ;  and  in 
both,  owing  to  that  competition,  the  peasantry,  as  a  body,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  live  upon  the  smallest  share  of  the  produce,  raised  by 
their  labour,  which  will  support  life,  and  enable  them  to  rear  their 
families  in  wretchedness.  The  cottier  of  Ireland  would  not  — 
could  not — pay  more,  if  the  state  took  three-fourths,  or  the  whole 
of  the  rent  now  enjoyed  by  his  landlord  ;  the  ryot  of  India  would 
not  pay  less,  if  the  state  were  to  reduce  by  one-half,  or  altogether 
to  abandon,  its  land-revenue.  He  does  not  pay  less  where  the 
demand  of  the  state  has  been  limited  by  the  contract  of  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement,  under  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  zemindar 
enjoys  half  the  rent;  he  does  not  pay  less,  nor  is  he  in  any  re¬ 
spect  better  off,  when  he  cultivates  land  exempt  altogether  from 
the  payment  of  revenue.*  In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  in  rent  to  be  excessive — in  other  words,  to 
swallow  up  part  of  the  due  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  capital ; 
because  the  people  are  practically  tied  to  the  soil,  and  outbid 
one  another  for  the  privilege  of  getting  a  bare  subsistence  out  of 
it.  But  this  state  of  things  was  neither  caused  by  the  land-re¬ 
venue  system,  nor  would  it  be  remedied  by  its  abolition. 

The  truths  on  which  we  have  insisted  are  so  elementary, 
that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  to  lay  them  down  with  such  par¬ 
ticularity.  But  much  misapprehension  obtains,  and  much  false 
doctrine  has  been  promulgated,  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  that  those  who  profess  a  philanthropical  desire 
to  better  the  condition  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East, 
should  be  so  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  that  con¬ 
dition,  as  to  turn  away  their  own  attention,  and,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  that  of  others,  from  the  real  evils  of  India, 
and  their  remedies ;  to  circumstances  which,  as  we  have  said,  have 
no  other  connexion  with  the  wretched  degradation  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  than  the  accidental  one  of  co-existence.  But  it  is  a  simple 


*  When  such  land  is  brought  under  assessment,  the  ryots  are  always 
found  to  be  paying  a  full  rent,  and  the  public  settlement  is  always  formed 
on  the  basis  of  that  rent. 
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and  compendious  operation — to  which  every  man  is  competent, 
— to  vilify  a  government,  and  to  ascribe  all  social  evil  to  its  mal¬ 
administration  :  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  trace  that  evil  to  its 
various,  many-concurring,  and  often  remote  sources,  by  that  pa¬ 
tient  process  of  investigation  which  alone  can  conduct  such  en¬ 
quiries  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  whole  subject  is  much  too  vast  for  the  limits  to  w'hich  we 
must  coniine  ourselves;  but  it  is  something  to  lay  open,  by  clear¬ 
ing  away  error,  the  real  ground  upon  which  improvement  must 
be  built.  We  shall  only  delude  ourselves,  however,  if  w'e  do  not 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  of  regenerating  a  long  and 
deeply-degraded  people  is  one  of  intense  difficulty,  and  of  ex¬ 
treme  slowness,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and 
that  the  situation  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  both  positively 
as  regards  their  owm  institutions  and  actual  condition,  and  rela¬ 
tively  to  their  foreign  and  migratory  rulers,  is  one  which  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  eminently  unfavourable  for  that  process  of 
amendment,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  both  earnestly  consi¬ 
dered,  and  energetically  carried  on. 

Ignorance,  of  course,  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter  as  regards 
general  degradation, — ignorance  originating  in,  or  fostered  by, 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  under  which  the  people  have 
groaned  for  centuries :  in  the  former  case,  the  voke  of  rulers  not 
a  whit,  speaking  generally,  in  advance  of  their  subjects ;  in  the 
latter,  the  intolerable  imposition  of  a  hereditary  priesthood, — 
placed,  by  the  institution  of  caste,  in  a  situation  impregnable  as 
long  as  ignorance  endures, — fattening,  in  countless  numbers, 
upon  the  best  of  the  land  and  the  first-fruits  of  every  man’s  in¬ 
dustry, — and  administering  the  rites,  and  dictating  the  observan¬ 
ces,  (for  moral  commandments,  worthy  of  the  name,  and  known 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  there  are  absolutely  none,)  of  the  most 
unmixedly  bad  and  demoralizing  religion  which  the  worid  has 
ever  seen.  Light  must  be  let  in  upon  this  dark  chaos  of  evil 
elements,  before  the  task  of  regeneration  can  be  even  com¬ 
menced.  In  this  good  w'ork,  the  missionaries  generally,  but  espe¬ 
cially  those  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  labouring  most  diligently  ;  and,  in  proportion  to 

their  means,  with  good  effect.  Something — far  too  little _ has 

been  done  by  the  Government  for  the  education  of  its  subjects; 
but  to  that  we  shall  revert  in  the  sequel,  pointing  out,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  principal  proximate  cause 
of  the  poverty  of  India. 

The  superiority  of  England  to  France  in  agricultural  w’ealth, 
has  been  correctly  ascribed  to  the  smaller  amount  of  labour  by 
which  a  given  quantity  of  produce  is  raised  in  the  former  country. 
India  is  poor,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous  disproportion, 
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in  this  respect,  of  the  means  to  the  end.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  under  tillage  is  divided  into  cottier’s  tenures,  often  miser¬ 
ably  small ;  each  of  which  must  necessarily  support  the  family 
which  cultivates  it,  before  it  can  contribute  any  thing  to  general 
wealth.  By  this  extreme  subdivision  of  land  and  segregation  of 
labour,  five  times  more  hands  than  need  be  are  employed  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Each  family  scratches — for  ploughing  would  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer — its  own  little  croft;  and  not  having  employment,  probably, 
for  more  than  an  hour  out  of  every  working-day  of  the  year,  the 
rest  of  the  time  of  every  agriculturist  is  spent  in  the  process  of 
dressing  his  meals  and  eating  them — smoking,  gossiping,  and 
sleeping.  For  all  practical  purposes  of  general  wealth,  therefore, 
it  is  obvious  that  four-fifths  of  the  agricultural  population  (which, 
again,  is  probably  near  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  labouring 
population)  are  altogether  uselessly  employed ; — seeing  that  all 
the  produce  of  their  labour  might  be  raised  by  a  fifth  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  if  that  fraction  could  be  brought  to  work  upon  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  an  efficient  manner.  Further,  the  w’hole  tribe  of 
Brahmins,  immensely  numerous,  are,  with  partial  exceptions, 
drones  in  the  hive — living  in  idleness  by  the  sweat  of  other  men’s 
brows.  But  a  population,  hovvever  employed  or  not  employed, 
must  eat;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  each  family  con¬ 
sumes  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  which  it  grows  : 
so  that  the  extremely  high  relation  of  the  agricultural  to  the 
general  population ;  the  vast  number  of  idle  Brahmins,  who  are 
principally  maintained  by  the  agriculturists ;  and  the  very  minute 
proportion  of  the  whole  produce  of  so  fertile  a  country  which  is 
exported,  being  considered  ; — it  is  clear  that  the  share  of  that  pro¬ 
duce  which  even  reasonable  men,  who  had  no  case  of  extortion 
to  make  out,  (not  to  notice  the  ‘  from  forty  to  ninety  per  cent’ 
of  Mr  George  Thompson’s  speech,)  have  assumed  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Government  as  revenue,  must  be  greatly  over¬ 
estimated.  For  the  produce,  in  average  seasons,,  being  of  course 
only  equal  to  the  consumption,  (the  exportation  being  so  small, 
in  relation  to  the  vastness  of  the  quantity  with  which  our  calcu¬ 
lation  has  to  do,  as  not  to  deserve  a  place  in  it,)  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  consumers  being  agriculturists — or  the  priests, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans  immediately  employed  by,  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them — it  is  evident  that  the  Government,  how¬ 
ever  rapacious,  can  take  only  what  those  parties  do  not  eat ;  or, 
by  the  hypothesis,  one-tenth  of  the  gross  produce.  Even  admit¬ 
ting — and  certainly  this  is  an  extreme  concession — that  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population  is  non-agricultural,  the  available  surplus  is 
no  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  VVe  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
this  position  is  liable  to  be  aft'ected  by  such  articles  of  produce  as 
indigo,  oil-seeds,  and  the  like ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  aggre- 
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gate  value  of  suck  products  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
the  edible  grains ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  vast  districts  in  India 
where  scarcely  any  thing  but  those  grains  is  raised. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  A  country  where 
a  hundred  men  do  nothing  but  raise  the  grain  which  might  very 
well  be  raised  by  twenty — in  other  w’ords,  where  the  labour  of 
four-fifths  of  the  agricultural,  being  four-fifths  at  least  of  the 
whole  population,  is  absolutely  thrown  away — must  necessarily  be 
miserably  poor ;  and  this  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  pittance 
which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  remains,  where 
such  a  state  of  things  obtains  as  rent,  (never,  probably,  exceed¬ 
ing  eight  or  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  the  best  land  under  ordinary 
tillage,)  be  appropriated  altogether  by  the  landholder  ;  or  divided, 
in  whatever  proportions,  between  that  party  and  the  government. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  it  is 
easy  enough — for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
and  who  knows  what  the  sufferings  of  the  same  classes  in  the 
south  and  w'est  of  Ireland  have  repeatedly  been — to  account  for 
occasional  famines,  without  ascribing  them  to  the  revenue  sys¬ 
tem.  The  poorest  classes,  instead  of  being  in  the  healthy  situa¬ 
tion  of  labourers  for  hire,  and  therefore  certain  of  being  supported 
by  capitalists  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  are  all  farmers,  on  a  miserably 
petty  scale,  on  their  own  account.  Each  family  tills  only  a  few 
acres  at  the  utmost,  often  much  less,  and  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  produce  of  each  harvest  for  its  sustenance,  until  the 
next  crop  be  reaped.  All  the  cottiers — like  ignorant  cottiers 
every  where — are  improvident  to  a  degree ;  and  nineteen  out  of 
every  tw^enty  are  in  debt  to  the  petty  grain-merchants  of  their 
respective  villages,  from  whom  they  borrow  money  for  their  mar¬ 
riages  or  other  ceremonies,  or  to  pay  their  rent,  or  corn  for  seed 
or  food,  at  rates  of  interest  such  as  no  usurer  in  England  ever 
dreamed  of.  They  are  often,  consequently,  through  life,  the 
mere  milk-cows  of  these  small,  but  comparatively  intelligent,  ca¬ 
pitalists — always  behind-hand  with  the  world,  and  always  obliged 
to  sell  their  corn  immediately  after  the  harvest,  when  all  their 
neighbours  are  also  selling,  and  at  their  creditors’ — the  grain- 
merchants’ — price.  In  the  districts  where  indigo  is  grou’n,  the 
native  manager  of  the  planter  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  village 
cotn-chandler ;  the  ryot  is  always  deep  in  the  books  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  ;  and  is  never,  therefore,  able  to  make  a  free  agent’s  bargain, 
and  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  land  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  any  thing 
approaching  to  what  it  ought  to  be, — to  wit,  a  monopoly  price. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  man  who  grows  indigo  is  not  at  all 
better  off  than  his  neighbour  who  grows  coarse  rice.  So  little 
can  the  most  favourable  natural  circumstances  do  for  ignorance 
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and  its  invariable  concomitant,  want  of  forethought  and  self- 
denial. 

To  men  so  circumstanced,  the  total  loss  of  any  crop  through 
a  large  tract  of  country,  in  consequence  of  such  a  failure  of  the 
periodical  rains  as  that  by  which  the  north-western  provinces 
was  visited  in  1837,  must  result  in  starvation.  The  ryot  has 
no  capital  but  his  bullocks,  (which  no  one  at  such  a  time  would 
Uike  for  their  keep,)  his  agricultural  and  household  implements, 
(equally  unsaleable,)  and  the  petty  silver  ornaments  of  his  wife 
and  children.  When  the  latter  are  expended,  nothing  but  the 
bounty  of  the  Government,  or  of  wealthy  individuals,  can  stand 
between  the  lower  classes  and  the  most  horrible  death,  even 
though  abundant  grain  for  their  support  be  in  store  on  the  spot, 
or  be  imported  by  speculators ;  simply  because  the  failure  of  tlieir 
own  crops  has  rendered  them  penniless. 

I'hat  the  ryots  of  the  lower  provinces  have  not  suffered  of 
late  years  from  famine,  as  their  brethren  in  the  north-west  have 
recently  suft’ered,  they  owe,  not  in  any  respect  or  degree  to  the 
permanent  settlement — as  the  British  India  Society  and  Mr 
Crawfurd  would  wish  us  to  believe — but  solely  to  their  more 
humid  climate,  and  better  naiural  means  of  irrigation.  The  visi¬ 
tations  of  Providence  being  the  same — which  God  forbid — there 
is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Bengal  or 
Behar  to  stand  between  them  and  the  same  misery. 

In  almost  every  page  of  his  work  Mr  Crawfurd  rails  or  sneers 
at  the  Government  of  India  for  failing  to  discharge  a  landlord’s 
duties,  vvhilst  it  receives  a  large  proportion  of  a  landlord’s  rents. 
A  few  facts,  showing  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  the 
late  famine,  will  afford  the  best  refutation  of  this  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

Revenue — rent — has  been  suspended,  and  wall,  doubtless,  ,be 
eventually  altogether  remitted,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
£300,000.  In  the  five  districts  composing  the  division  of  Agra, 
(to  which  our  information  on  this  head  is  confined,)  the  Govern¬ 
ment  found  work  and  pay  for  257,725  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  local  olBcers  being  directed  to  employ  every  applicant; — 
labour,  or  an  attempt  to  labour,  being  insisted  on  merely  to  pre¬ 
vent  imposition.  The  sums  thus  expended  amount  to  L.  135,343. 
No  one  perished  who  reached  the  places  where  relief  was  afforded 
before  his  strength  was  entirely  exhausted ;  and  the  want  of 
trustworthy  agency  alone  prevented  the  multiplication  of  such 
places.* 


*  Many  tliousand  pounds  were  raised  by  private  benevolence,  and  dis- 
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In  what  country  would  individual  landlords  have  done  more  ? 
Ireland  could  relate  hundreds  of  instances  where  they  have  done 
much  less.  We  lately  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  a  noble 
landlord  of  a  parish  in  that  country,  where  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  starving,  who,  on  being  told  by  the  officer 
deputed  to  visit  the  scene  of  famine,  that  he  was  empowered  to 
add  an  equal  amount  to  any  sum  that  he  would  subscribe  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  put  down  the  munificent  donation  of 
£25 ! 

But  the  heaviest  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  British  India,  on  the  score  of  famine,  remains  to  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Thompson.  ‘  In  the  name  of  dying  millions, 

‘  I  ask,’  says  the  Travelling  Secretary,  ‘  how  long  shall  India  con- 
‘  tinue  to  be  governed  upon  the  present  system  ?  In  this  region 
‘  of  dearth,  there  are  unmeasured  tracts  of  land  lying  waste, 

‘  tenanted  only  by  the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  Why,  then,  it  may 

*  be  asked,  are  not  the  famishing  set  to  till  the  ground,  and  eat 

*  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry  ?  I  ask  the  same  question,  and 
‘  pause  for  a  reply.* 

Now  we  do  not  expect  that  Mr  Thompson  should  know — 
though  he  might  have  known  it  for  the  trouble  of  enquiring — 
that,  throughout  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Agra,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  merely  permits,  but  anxiously  encourages,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  waste  land.  But  assuredly  the  Travelling  Secretary  of 
the  British  India  Society  ought  to  know,  that  it  was  the  want  of 
rain  from  heaven,  not  of  sufficient  land  in  cultivation,  which 
occasioned  the  famine  of  1837-38,  and  every  other  famine  which 
ever  visited  India ;  that  enough  of  corn  is  growm  in  India,  as  in 
every  agricultural  country,  to  feed  the  w’hole  population  in 
average  seasons  ;  that  the  drought  which  prevented  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  and  even  in  many  places  the  ploughing  of  the 
land,  in  the  reclaimed  tracts,  equally  affected  those  ‘  tenanted  by 

*  the  beasts  of  the  jungle;*  and  that,  even  had  the  case  been 

otherwise,  it  would  have  been  rather  late  in  the  season  to  begin 
to  clear  and  plough  the  said  jungle,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  prior 
process  of  dispossessing  the  beasts,)  after  the  loss  of  expectation 
of  crops  from  the  old  lands.  > 

Ignorance  being  the  great  source  of  the  evils  under  tyhich 


tributed  to  those  too  weak  to  work ;  and  of  this  fund  there  remained  a 
considerable  surplus  on  the  restoration  of  plenty.  Those  who  died,  perished 
because  the  means  of  carrying  relief  to  the  doors  of  all  the  sufl'erers  did 
not  exist ;  and  because  many  clung  to  their  homes  till  inanition  had  gone 
too  far  to  admit  of  recovery. 
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India  labours,  education  is,  of  course,  the  one  great  specific  for 
the  disease : — Christian  education  as  far  as  possible,  but  any 
light  rather  than  the  present  afflicting  darkness.  1  he  depth  of 
that  darkness  will  be  shown  by  the  following  tables,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  taken  from  Mr  William  Adam’s  able  and 
interesting  Report  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  and  the  third  from  the  report  of  the  Agra  School-Book 
Society : — 


District. 

Place. 

Number  of 
Children 
between  14 
and  5  years 
of  age. 

Number  of 
Cliildren 
receiving 
instruction 
at  scliool  or 
at  home. 

Number  of  i 
Children  i 
reeeiviug  1 
no  itistnic-  I 
tion. 

Moorshedabad, 

f  City  of 
■<  Moorshedabad, 

15,092 

1259 

13,833 

t  Thana  Duwluthuzar, 

10>,428 

631 

9,V97 

Beerbboom, 

Thana  Naiiglia, 

8,929 

724 

8,203 

Burdvvan, 

Thana  Culna, 

18,176 

2919 

15  257 

South  Behar, 

Thana  Jehanahad, 

15,593 

903 

Tirhoot, 

Thana  Bhawara, 

13,409 

318 

Place. 

Total  atliilt 
population. 

Instructed 
adult  population. 

Uninstructed  I 
adult  population.  1 

City  of  Moorshedabad, 

97,818 

7333 

90,463 

Thana  Dowlutbuzar, 

42,837 

1772 

41,003  1 

Thana  Nanglia, 

30,410 

1613 

28,797  1 

Thana  Culna, 

81,045 

7308 

73,737 

Thana  Jehanahad, 

37,573 

2833 

34,738 

Thana  Bhawara, 

44,416 

1033 

43,383  I 

Mr  Adam  states,  that  ‘  the  instructed  adult  population  is  the 
‘  total  number  of  those  who  were  ascertained  to  possess  any  kind 
*  or  degree  of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest 
‘  attainments  of  learning.’ 

Kumb«r  of  priaoners  in  the  j^t  of  the  fire  Number  of  the  prisoners  who 

Districts  of  the  Agm  Division.  can  read  and  write. 


6054  76 

But  the  minds  of  those  who  can  read  and  write — the  minds 
even  of  the  highest  classes — are  very  little  more  enlightened,  for 
any  practically  useful  purpose,  than  those  of  their  utterly  illite¬ 
rate  brethren.  A  knowledge  of  accounts  is  almost  the  only  real 
distinction.  Vernacular  literature  there  is  none  ;  and  the  learned 
languages  of  the  East — Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian — contain 
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nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  tending  to  make  those  who  study 
them  morally,  or  even  intellectually,  the  better  for  their  labour. 
What  the  people  w'ant  is  not  vocables,  nor  elaborate  systems  of 
grammar,  but  knowledge.  No  men  ever  possessed  that,  who  did 
not  easily  find  symbols  for  its  communication.  English,  there¬ 
fore — the  readiest  and  fullest  vehicle  of  knowledge — must  mani¬ 
festly  do  for  India  what  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  did, 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  for  the  Western  world. 
The  little  that  the  rulers  of  British  India  have  hitherto  done  in 
furtherance  of  this  view,  and  the  vast  field  of  unspeakable  good 
which  lies  before  them,  have  been  well  displayed  in  the  able  and 
eloquent  work  recently  published  by  Mr  Trevelyan, — a  gentle¬ 
man  who  enjoys,  in  early  manhood,  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
laboured,  with  equal  success,  for  the  abolition,  throughout  Bengal 
and  Agra,  of  the  odious  inland  customs  ;  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  a  foreign  language  of  justice  and 
public  business ;  and  fOr  the  assertion  of  sound  principles  of 
national  education.  It  is  true,  that  the  contest  in  the  last  arena 
is  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for  those  who  would  flatter  the  prejudices, 
at  the  expense  of  the  real  interests,  of  the  people  of  India,  by 
encouraging  them  to  follow  their  fathers  round  the  objectless 
circle  of  Oriental  learning,  are,  though  few’,  powerful ;  but  the 
contest  is  one  betw’een  light  and  darkness,  and  it  would  be  trea¬ 
son  to  the  majesty  of  truth  and  reason  to  doubt  the  issue. 

But  to  render  that  issue  as  beneficial  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the 
millions  whose  best  interests  are  involved  in  it,  public  education 
■  should  be  conducted  on  a  large  and  really  efficient  scale.  Hither¬ 
to  the  experiment  has  been  starved.  Public  schools  should  be 
immediately  established  at  the  principal  station  of  every  district ; 
and  institutions  of  a  higher  order  at  all  the  provincial  cities — such 
as  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Allahabad,  and  Bareilly ;  there 
being  already  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Hooglily,  Benares,  Delhi, 
and  Agra.  The  same  system  should  be  extended  to  the  Presi¬ 
dencies  of  Aladras  and  Bombay.  Expense  should  not  be  spared 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  efficiency :  the  education  of  the 
people  is  the  last  and  worst  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  a  crippling 
economy.  The  supreme  government  should  direct  and  super¬ 
intend  the  whole  machinery,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
secretary  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  ;  the  business  of 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  time  and  talents  of 
one  of  its  ablest  functionaries.  The  first  Report  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Bengal,  published  in  February  last,  now  before  us — 
an  institution  founded  by  that  good  and  wise  statesman  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  (in  whom  the  people  of  India  lost  one  of  their 
best  friends;)  and  fostered  and  improved  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
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and  Lord  Auckland — affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that 
our  native  fellow-subjects  are  eager  for  knowledge ;  and  that 
the  rising  generation  is  willing  to  take  the  boon  in  that  shape 
which  we  deem  the  best.  The  report  shows  that  Hindoo 
youths  of  good  caste — w'hose  prejudices  were  long  assumed  to 
be  insuperable — have  been  brouglit  to  pursue  the  study  of  ana¬ 
tomy  in  the  dissecting-room;  and  the  examiners,  four  of  the 
most  eminent  mediaal  men  in  Calcutta,  altogether  unbiased  by 
connexion  w’ith  the  institution,  certify,  that  ‘  the  ordeal  through 
‘  which  these  young  men*  (those  w'ho  obtained  diplomas)  ‘  have 
‘  passed,  is  one  of  no  common  kind,  and  affords  a  very  gra- 
*  tifying  measure  of  capacity  and  acquirement.  The  result  is 
‘  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  their  average  knowledge  is  of  a  solid 
‘  and  well-grounded  character.’  They  say  again,  that  ‘  in  one 
‘  year  less  than  the  period  assigned  in  General  Orders  of  28th 
‘  January  1835,’  (by  which,  so  new  is  the  experiment,  the  college 
was  established,)  ‘these  young  men  have,  by  diligent  applica- 
‘  tion,  as  well  as  by  the  exertion  of  uncommon  ability,  acquired 
‘  such  a  measure  of  general  medical  knowledge,  as  to  bear  them 
‘  creditably  through  a  very  rigid  examination.’  Yet,  with  facts 
such  as  these  before  us,  we  are  told  that  it  behoves  the  British 
Government  to  apply  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miserable 
pittance  assigned  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  India,  to 
feeding  and  perpetuating  the  prejudices  of  the  generation  that  is 
passing  away,  by  instilling  into  the  sons  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
learning  which  has  served  but  to  make  pedants  and  bigots  of  the 
fathers.  But  we  trust  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  en¬ 
lightening  of  India  will  remember,  that  the  Brahmins  and  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Mahommedan  law,  cannot  be  more  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  substitution  of  useful  knowledge  for  the  absurdities  of  which 
they  have  a  monopoly,  than  were  the  Monks  of  Russia  and  their 
bigoted  followers  to  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great ; — that  there 
is  now  no  living  soul,  Russian  or  other,  who  does  not  applaud  and 
honour  Peter  for  making  no  concession  to  their  prejudices ; — that 
every  day  of  perseverance  in  the  course  marked  out  by  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  government,  dated  in  March 
1835,  will  see  some  father  of  the  old  school  pass  from  the  scene, 
and  some  disciple  of  the  new  system  take  his  place  in  society ;  and 
that  every  retrograde  step  now  made  is  the  gratuitous  abandon¬ 
ment  of  ground  already  won,  long  after  the  first  and  keenest 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  sub¬ 
sided. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  Government  of  Bengal  has 
hitherto  signally  failed  to  discharge  its  duty,  not  merely  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  people  in  general ;  for 
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it  is  visionary  to  attempt  more,  at  present,  than  to  provide  good 
leaven  for  the  mass.  Under  a  law  enacted  in  1793,  the  youth¬ 
ful  heirs  of  landed  property  become  the  wards  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue.  In  Bengal,  owing  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  higher 
classes,  minorities  are  both  frequent  and  long ;  and  during  the 
past  forty-five  years  many  splendid  estates  have  been  well  nursed 
by  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  handed  over  to  their  proprietors  on 
their  attaining  their  majority,  with  a  large  accumulation  of  ready 
money.  But  the  young  men,  thus  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  of  doing  good  or  doing  mischief,  have  hitherto  been 
turned  loose  to  exercise  their  free  agency,  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  right  or  wrong,  or  any  principle  to  guide  them, — not 
possessed  by  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  never  enjoyed 
a  w'ard’s  claim  upon  their  more  enlightened  rulers. 

'I'his  should  be  amended.  Measures  should  also  be  taken — 
such  as,  w'e  believe,  are  in  contemplation — by  public  examina¬ 
tions,  the  granting  of  diplomas,  and  ministerial  employment, 
to  train  up  a  body  of  probationers  for  the  supply  of  the  judicial 
department ;  a  measure  of  high  moment,  now  that  the  principal 
native  judges  are  competent  to  dispose  of  all  suits  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance, — the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  officers  being,  in  practice, 
almost  exclusively  appellate. 

We  return  to  prove  our  position,  that  in  a  country  where,  as 
in  India,  though  land,  or  the  right  to  occupy  it,  may  be  private 
property,  the  rent  has  always  belonged  to  the  community,  as 
represented  by  the  Government ;  and  that  it  affords  a  far  better 
fund  for  the  public  expenses  than  could  be  raised  by  any  system 
of  taxation. 

Matters  being  as  they  are,  and  as,  apparently,  they  always 
have  been  in  India,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe,  with  the 
late  Mr  Mill,  ‘  that  there  is  no  other  adequate  source  for  supply- 
‘  ing  the  wants  of  the  state.  Another  conclusive  observation  is, 
‘  that  the  rent  of  the  land  is  now  the  property  of  the  state  ;  that 
‘  if  the  Government  were  to  give  it  up,  and  supply  the  defalcation 

*  with  taxes,  it  must  bestow  the  gift  upon  certain  individuals, 

*  and  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  taxing  others ;  it  would  be  a 
‘  plan  to  enrich  a  portion  of  the  people,  by  impoverishing  the 
‘  rest.’  But  the  point  of  abstract  superiority  is  quite  as  clear. 

Mr  Crawfurd  taunts  the  Government  of  Bengal  with  having 
implied,  in  its  reply  to  certain  petitioners,  ‘  that  the  gain  of  the 
‘  subject  is  the  loss  of  the  state  ;  and  the  Indian  Government’ 
(he  proceeds)  ‘  seems  here  to  be  imbued  with  the  frequent  error 
‘  of  Indian  legislators,  that  there  neither  exists  now,  nor  ever 
‘  can  exist,  any  considerable  subject  of  revenue,  except  the  rent 

*  of  land.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  of  all  Indian  and  other  Asiatic 
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‘  Governments,  and  this  even  in  proportion  to  the  joint  amount 
‘  of  their  own  despotism,  and  degradation  of  their  subjects,  that 
‘  the  rent  of  land  has  been  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  It  is,  in- 
‘  deed,  equally  true  of  all  rude  European  Governments  ;  but  it 
‘  is  not  less  true  also,  that,  in  proportion  as  countries  improve  in 
‘  wealth  and  civilisation,  the  proportion  becomes  smaller.’ 

It  is  evident  that  the  gain  of  the  general  body  of  its  subjects 
cannot  be  the  loss  of  the  state ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain,  that  the 
community  may  be  deeply  injured  by  that  which  is  exceedingly 

Erofi table  to  some  of  its  members.  Mr  Crawfurd  is  most  un- 
appy  in  his  reference  to  European  Governments ;  for  the  melan¬ 
choly  truth  of  the  maxim,  ‘  humanum  paucis  vivit  genus’  cannot 
be  better  illustrated,  than  by  the  manner  in  which  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  land  have  contrived,  throughout  Europe,  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  public  expenses  from  the  land,  where  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  fixed,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  productive  classes.  All 
land  in  Europe  was  once  held  on  condition  of  service  of  one  kind 
or  another, — of  defending  the  state — of  preserving  the  public 
peace — of  administering  justice: — and  the  chief  fault  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  was,  that  whilst  the  rent 
of  land  was  assigned  as  the  compensation  for  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  the  state,  or  rather  the  community,  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  agent  sufficiently  powerful  or  enlightened  to  compel 
the  grantees — often  very  ill  qualified — to  perform  their  counter¬ 
part  obligations.  By  degrees,  the  condition  was  got  rid  of ;  the 
land  was  held  in  absolute  property ;  and  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  armies,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  police,  and  even  the  court  of 
the  monarch,  (originally  provided  for  by  the  crown  lands,)  was 
thrown  upon  the  community  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  which  al¬ 
ways  hamper  and  cripple,  and  sometimes  altogether  repress  pro¬ 
ductive  industry.  Mr  Crawfurd  may  consider  this  to  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  community,  as  their  success  in  shuffling 
oft’  their  responsibilities,  doubtless,  was  to  the  Bigods  and  Mow- 
brays  of  old,  (though  in  this  he  will  hardly  persuade  his  intelligent 
anti-corn-law  friends  to  agree  with  him  ;)  but  to  us  it  appears  to 
be  a  great  calamity,  now,  of  course,  past  redress. 

In  India,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  grants  on  condition  of  ser¬ 
vice,  or  of  furnishing  troops,  land  has  always  been  held  on  the 
‘  fee’  of  a  money  payment ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  happily  continued  integrity  of  this  source  of  public  expendi¬ 
ture  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  rent  of  the  land,  every  one  knows,  is  equivalent  to  that 
part  of  its  produce  which  remains,  after  all  the  expenses  of  culti¬ 
vation,  including  the  profits  of  the  capital  invested,  have  been 
replaced ;  and  tkat  this  surplus  produce  has  a  value,  and  gener- 
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ally  a  high  value,  is  a  circumstance  altogether  extraneous  to, 
and  independent  of,  any  exertions  on  the  part  of  any  party 
connected  with  the  soil.  It  depends  upon  the  demands  of  other 
parties.  Mr  Mill,  therefore,  was  quite  justified  in  stating,  ‘  that 
‘  as  far  as  this  source  goes,  the  people  of  the  country  (India) 

‘  remain  untaxed.  The  wants  of  Government  are  supplied  with- 

*  out  any  drain,  either  upon  the  produce  of  any  man’s  labour,  or 

*  the  produce  of  any  man’s  capital.*  They  are  supplied  by  the 
interception,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  of  those  payments,  which 
elsewhere,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Catechism  of  the 
‘  Corn- Laws,’  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  make  to  ‘  a  race  which  toil 
‘  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  who  cannot  receive  a  farthing  of 
‘  rent,  except  in  consequence  of  the  spinners  paying  a  higher 
‘  price  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  with 
‘  a  fair  profit.’ 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  in  all  settled  coun¬ 
tries,  that  ‘  higher  price  ’  (always  excepting  the  factitious  effect 
of  taxing  the  importation  of  food)  must  be  paid :  as,  therefore, 
there  is  confessedly  no  alternative  to  the  appropriation  of  this  so¬ 
ciety-created  fund  to  the  expenses  of  society,  but  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  tuxes,  which  undeniably  do  that  which  rent  docs  not, — 
that  is,  not  only  interfere  with  'the  unshackled  employment  of 
capital,  but  diminish  both  the  profits  of  capital  and  the  w'ages 
of  labour, — who  can  doubt  that  where,  as  in  India,  the  choice  is 
happily  free,  the  rent  of  land  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  all  public  charges,  and  that  all  taxes  and  duties  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  abolished  ? 

The  permanent  settlement  interferes,  pro  lanto,  with  this  most 
desirable  consummation.  The  public  faith  must,  of  course,  be 
preserved  inviolate ;  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  to 
the  community  the  full  rent  of  all  land  not  within  its  pale  ;  and 
enlightened  sacrifices  should  be  made,  by  long  and  judiciously 
favourable  leases,  and  by  giving  up,  liberally  and  boldly,  those 
taxes  or  duties  which  most  shacUle  the  employment  of  capital  in 
trade  or  manufactures ;  (and  thus  repress  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  bind  down  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  till  the  ground,  in 
vastly  too  great  numbers,  for  a  miserable  subsistence,)  in  order  to 
allow  rent  to  rise  to  an  amount  which  would  admit  of  its  supply¬ 
ing  all  the  public  needs.  Then  the  salt  monopoly  might'  be 
abandoned,  and  all  the  ports  of  India  might  be  declared  free. 
But  this  blessed  result  will  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  clinging, 
for  the  sake  of  paltry  present  profit,  to  such  suicidal  assessments 
as  the  inland  customs ;  of  which,  as  still  retained  at  Madras, 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

-  We  now  turn  to  examine  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that 
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*  the  Indian  Government,  under  colour  of  law,  is  at  present  en- 
‘  gaged  in  carrying  into  effect  a  comprehensive  system  of  dis- 
‘  turbance  and  real  spoliation,’  with  which  Mr  Crawfurd  opens 
his  pamphlet. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  that  gentleman  closely  in 
his  endeavour  to  establish  this  position  ;  and,  with  every  desire  to 
treat  him  with  fairness  and  courtesy,  we.  must  necessarily  state 
why  we  have  come  to  such  a  determination.  Mr  Crawfurd  not 
being  master  of  a  subject,  which  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  his 
abilities,  it  would  cost  him  years  to  comprehend  in  all  its  bearings, 
has  fallen  into  so  many  and  so  great  mistakes  as  to  facts  and  first 
principles — vitiating,  of  course,  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
such  premises — that  it  would  demand  far  more  space  than  we 
are  able  to  spare,  merely  to  correct  the  blunders,  and  to  expose 
the  fallacies,  packed  into  his  fifty-four  pages.  But,  in  justice 
both  to  Mr  Crawfurd  and  ourselves,  we  must  give,  with  all 
brevity,  a  few  specimens  of  his  mistakes. 

In  his  first  page,  he  states,  that  ‘  the  aim  of  the  Indian 
‘  Government  is  to  impose  a  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the 
‘  pound  of  the  rack-rent ;  or  to  seize  upon  and  confiscate  nine- 
‘  tenths  of  every  man’s  estate  for  the  Exchequer.’  Lord  William 
Bentinck’s  Minute,  quoted  above,  and  the  law  which  he  cites, 
which  has  been  enforced  in  the  circular  order  of  the  Board  of 
Kevenue,  will  prove  that  Mr  Crawfurd,  misled  by  the  theory 
of  the  permanent  settlement,  (how  well  known  to  be  mere  theory, 
parag.  109  of  Mr  Shore’s  Minute  of  June  1789,  given  at  page 
180  of  the  Appendix  to  the  5th  Kepoit,  demonstrates,)  has 
understated,  by  at  least  one-half,  the  share  of  the  rent  assigned, 
in  all  settlements  of  the  present  day,  to  the  zemindar. 

In  the  same  page,  Mr  Crawfurd  alleges  that  a  ‘  rigid  inquest’ 
has  been  instituted  into  ‘  the  title-deeds  of  the  innumerable 
‘  estates  comprehended’  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa, 
and  Benares.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  measures  which  he  calls 
an  inquest,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  title-deeds  of  any  estate 
included  in  the  permanent  settlement, — many  thousands  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  number,  and  composing  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  area  which  he  indicates. 

He  states,  at  page  fifty-two,  that  most  ‘  municipal  expenses 
‘  are  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  although  a  house-tax  be 
‘  levied  in  every  town,  and  in  the  larger  an  octroi  or  town-duties.’ 
But  throughout  the  enormous  provinces  subject  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bengal  and  Agra,  (to  which  the  quotation  of  Mr  John 
Adam’s  Minute  shows  that  the  allegation  mainly  relates,)  a 
house-tax  is  levied  ;  the  assessment  being  fixed  by  a  committee 
of  inhabitants,  in  those  few  towns  only  which  are  the  actual 
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station  of  an  English  magistrate,  that  is,  in  about  sixty  or 
seventy  ;  every  farthing  of  the  money  so  raised  being  expended 
in  the  payment  of  local  watchmen  ;  and  no  octroi  or  town-duties 
have  been  levied  in  any  town,  great  or  small,  since  1835-36. 

Mr  Crawfurd  is  as  unhappy,  in  his  facts,  when  he  praises  as 
when  he  blames,  though  he  never  praises  except  with  a  view  to 
add  emphasis  to  his  blame.  He  says — lauding  the  Permanent 
Settlement — at  page  twelve,  that,  for  many  years  back,  the  sales 
of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue  have  nearly  ceased ;  the  revenue 
has  been  punctually  paid ;  and  that,  ‘  on  the  average  of  the 
‘  three  years  ending  1830-31,  the  arrears  were  but  £8282.’ 
The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the  extreme  want  of  punctuality 
in  the  realization  of  the  land-revenue  of  the  permanently  settled 
provinces,  has  been,  of  late  years,  the  chief  cause  of  financial 
anxiety  ;  and  has  occasioned  much  correspondence  between  the 
local  government  and  the  authorities  in  this  country  ;  that  sales 
of  land  for  arrears  of  revenue  have  become  so  frequent,  that, 
partly  to  check  them,  and  partly  to  secure  punctuality  of  pay¬ 
ment,  a  new  sale-law  has  been  prepared,  and  is  on  the  eve  of 
enactment ;  and  that  the  arrears,  at  the  close  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1830-31,  instead  of  averaging  only  £8282,  were 
(omitting  the  whole  province  of  Benares,  which  Mr  Crawfurd’s 
statement  includes)  as  follows  : — 

1828- 29, -  £936,846 

1829- 30, _  956,578 

1830- 3 1 -  979, 1 80* 

We  will  now  describe,  in  a  manner  as  popular  as  the  subject 
will  permit,  the  true  nature  and  object  of  those  measures  w'hich 
Mr  Crawfurd  represents  as  *  a  comprehensive  system  of  disturb- 
‘  ance  and  real  spoliation.’ 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  state  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  great  proprietor  of  the  rent  of  the  land.  But, 
(as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  one  of  the  laws  which  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  enacted  in  1793,  regulation  xxxvii.,)  ‘  under  the  native 
*  governments,  grants  were  occasionally  made  of  the  Govern- 
‘  ment’s  share  of  the  produce  of  lands,  for  the  support  of  the 
‘  families  of  persons  who  had  performed  public  services,  for  reli- 


*  This  mistake  is  so  gross  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for  it. 
From  an  authentic  analysis  before  us,  we  find  that  the  short  collections 
of  the  years  mentioned  by  Mr  Crawfurd  were  severally  £335,594, 
£345,431,  and  £379,298.  The  differences  between  these  sums  and 
the  sums-total  given  in  the  text,  are  the  unrecovered  balances  of  former 
years. 
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*  gious  or  charitable  purposes,  for  maintaining  troops,  and  for 
‘  other  services.’  When  the  government  of  the  day  was  weak  or 
careless,  such  grants  were  also  made,  though  in  defiance  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  revenue  constitution,  ‘  not  only  by 
‘  the  zemindars,  but  by  the  officers  of  Government  appointed  to 
‘  the  temporary  superintendence  of  the  collections  of  the  revenue, 

‘  under  the  pretext  that  the  produce  of  the  land  was  to  be  ap- 

*  plied  to  religious  or  charitable  uses.  Of  these  grants,’  (the 
preamble  of  regulation  xix.  of  1793  proceeds,)  ‘  some  were 
‘  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  professed  to  have 
‘  been  made ;  but,  in  general,  they  were  given  for  the  personal 
‘  advantage  of  the  grantee,  or  with  a  view  to  the  clandestine 
‘  appropriation  of  the  produce  to  the  use  of  the  granter,  or  sold 
‘  to  supply  his  private  exigencies.’ 

The  common  law  of  the  land,  before  the  date  of  British 
supremacy,  was,  as  to  royal  grants,  that  no  sovereign  could  give 
away  that  which  belonged  indefensibly  to  the  state  for  a  term 
extending  beyond  his  own  life.  The  grants  of  zemindars,  or  of 
subordinate  revenue-officers,  were  always  regarded  as  abuses, 
and  were  never,  w'hen  known,  permitted  to  stand,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  powerful  enough  to  maintain  its  rights. 

But  these  abuses,  as  well  as  reckless  royal  grants,  were  na¬ 
turally  most  rife — to  an  extent  beyond  all  parallel — in  the  trou¬ 
bled  times  when  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  falling ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  before  and  after  the  acquisition  of  civil  power  by  the 
Company  in  1765.  The  sovereigns  who  w’ere  losing,  or  had 
actually  lost,  their  hold  on  the  revenue,  were  not  scrupulous  about 
alienating  it ;  and  during  the  ‘  regni  novitas,’  the  struggles,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  corruption  of  the  early  years  of  British  ascen¬ 
dancy,  it  is  no  marvel  that  grants  by  zemindars  and  native  re¬ 
venue  officers  were  greatly  multiplied. 

The  statesmen  who  formed  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the 
Land- Revenue  being  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  abuses, 
and  being  also  determined  that  no  misapprehension  should  obtain 
as  to  their  resolution  to  reform  them,  enacted  as  follows,  in  the 
two  principal  confirmatory  and  explanatory  statutes  of  that  great 
fiscal  arrangement : — ‘  The  Governor-General  in  Council  will 

*  impose  such  assessment  as  he  may  think  equitable  on  all  lands 

*  at  present  alienated,  and  paying  no  public  revenue,  and  which 

*  have  been,  or  may  be,  proved  to  be  held  under  illegal  titles. 

*  The  assessment  so  imposed  will  belong  to  Government,  and 
‘  no  proprietors  of  land  will  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  it.’ 
Clause  3,  sect.  viii.  reg.  i.  of  1793.  ‘  The  assessment  is  also  to 

*  be  fixed  exclusive  and  independent  of  all  lakhiraj  lands,  whe- 
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‘  ther  exempted  from  the  khiraj’  (or  public  revenue,*)  ‘  with 
‘  or  without  due  authority.’  Sect,  xxxvi.  reg.  viii.  of  1793. 

The  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  passed,  on  the  same  day, 
two  other  laws,  (reg.  xix.  and  xxxvii.  of  1793 — from  the  pre* 
ambles  of  which  we  have  already  quoted,)  the  former  relating  to 
grants  by  other  than  royal  authority ;  and  the  latter  to  royal 
grants,  defining  what  titles  should  be  held  to  be  legal,  and  there¬ 
fore  exempt  from  assessment  for  ever ; — confirming  certain  tenures 
/or  life,  but  prohibiting  the  then  possessors  from  selling,  or  other¬ 
wise  transferring  them ; — declaring  that  ‘  no  lapse  of  time  should 
‘  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  public  dues  from 
‘  such  lands’  as  might  be  proved  to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
revenue ; — requiring  the  registration  of  all  tenures  ; — giving  up, 
in  favour  of  the  zemindars  of  permanently  settled  estates,  the  claim 
of  the  Government  to  revenue  from  lakhiraj  lands  within  such 
estates,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  beegahs  in  extent,  (varying, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  beegah  in  different  districts,  from 
acres  30  to  80  ;)  and  prescribing  the  terms  of  assessment  of  illegal 
tenures,  which  are  much  more  favourable,  in  some  instances,  than 
those  accorded  to  ordinary  zemindars. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  recapitulating  some  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  1793  which  relate  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  because  misrepresentation  has  been  most  reck¬ 
less  in  declaring  that  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  carrying 
those  and  later  enactments  into  execution,  are  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  and  to  the  intentions  of 
the  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Thus,  for  example,  Lord 
Brougham  had  been  instructed  to  state,  (for  his  speech  proves 
that  he  had  not  examined  the  subject  for  himself,  an  occurrence 
very  unusual  with  him,)  that  these  measures,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  commenced  no  more  than  ‘  three  years  ago,’  are 
‘  disturbing  ’  and  ‘  opening  the  arrangement  *  of  the  land-revenue, 
settled  in  perpetuity  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Thus,  again,  Mr 
Crawfurd  states,  at  page  twelve,  that  ‘  against  the  state  no 
‘  period  of  prescription  was  distinctly  indicated  at  page  twenty- 
eight,  that  ‘  the  virtual  prescription  as  against  the  state,  esta- 
‘  blished  by  the  laws  enacted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  of  tvventy- 
‘  eight  years,  that  is,  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  1765 
‘  and  1793  ;’  and,  at  page  forty-two,  that  ‘  the  laws  of  1793 
‘  are  to  the  same  purport  as  the  limitation  law  of  1805 ;’ — the 


*  Khiraj  is  the  same  as  the  Turkish  Harich  :  la  is  the  Arabic  priva- 
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fact  being,  that  twice  in  regulation  xix.  of  1793,  (sect.  10  and 
12,)  and  once  in  regulation  xxxvii.  of  that  year,  (section  7,)  the 

*  nullum  tempus’  principle  is  most  unequivocally  declared  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  invalid  claim  to  hold  land  free  of  assessment. 

Of  the  unfairness  with  which  present  proceedings  have  been 
contrasted  w'ith  the  laws  of  1793,  one  specimen  will  be  enough. 
At  page  forty-four,  Mr  Crawfurd  speaks  of  a  ‘  jaghire’  as  ‘  the 
‘  very  form  of  grant  which  we  are  now  torturing  our  ingenuity 
‘  to  make  out  to  be  a  grant  for  life  only.'  But  th>is  enacted 
Lord  Cornwallis :  ‘  jaghires  are  to  be  considered  as  life  tenures 
‘  only,  and,  with  all  other  life  tenures,  are  to  expire  with  the  life 
‘  of  the  grantee,  unless  otherwise  expressed  in  the  grant.’  (Sec¬ 
tion  XV.,  regulation  xxxvii.  of  1793.) 

Such  was  the  law  of  1793 — the  charter  of  the  lakhirajdars ; 
(who  previously  held  their  tenures  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
ruling  power,)  of  whose  pretensions,  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Government  in  relation  to  them,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  (whom  Mr  Crawfurd  must  regard  as  an  unexceptionable 
evidence,  since  he  calls  him  ‘  a  generous  and  high-minded  gover- 
‘  nor,’)  thus  speaks  in  his  revenue  Minute  of  21st  Septemberl815.* 

‘  Of  all  subjects  of  taxation,  I  should  conceive  the  profits  of 

*  the  rent-free  lands  the  most  legitimate.  The  holders  of  land 
‘  of  this  description  are  at  present  exempted  from  all  contribu- 
‘  tions,  whether  to  the  local  police  or  government  by  which  they 
‘  are  protected,  or  to  the  public  works,  from  which  their  estates 
‘  derive  equal  benefit  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  are 

*  indebted  for  the  exemption  either  to  the  superetition,  to  the  false 
‘  charity,  or  to  the  ill-directed  favours  of  the  heads  of  former 
‘  governments,  and  other  men  in  power  ;  and  have  little  personal 
‘  claim  upon  ourselves  for  a  perpetual  exemption  from  the  obli- 
‘  gations  they  owe  as  subjects.  Most  of  the  tenures  may  be  con- 
‘  sidered  invalid.  Indeed,  the  scruples  which  have  saved  the 
‘  whole  of  these  lands  from  indiscriminate  resumption,  have  given 
‘  cause  to  admire,  as  much  the  simplicity  as  the  extreme  good 

*  faith  of  all  our  actions  and  proceedings.’ 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  character  of  the  law  of  1793,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  parties  claiming  to  hold  lands  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
revenue,  was  one  of  hyper-indulgence.  Yet  that  statesman’s 
representation  of  the  case  is  too  favourable  to  those  parties  in 
two  important  respects  : — he  did  not  sufficiently  exhibit  the  enor- 


*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1832,  III.  Revenue, 
pngcB  ll9-2t>. 
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mity  of  their  pretensions ;  and  he  did  not  state  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case — not,  indeed,  as  well 
known  at  that  time  as  at  present — the  utter  want  of  any  even 
plausible  foundation,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  for  the 
claims  set  up. 

The  pretension  of  the  lakhirajdar — in  a  country  where  the  rent 
of  land  has  been  appropriated,  from  time  immemorial,  as  the  great 
primary  fund  for  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  state — where 
there  is  no  excise,  nothing  at  all  resembling  what  we  call  assessed 
taxes,  and  now  happily,  since  the  abolition  of  the  inland  transit 
duties,  no  customs  worthy  of  mention  as  affecting  the  great  body  of 
the  people — is  to  absolute  exemption  from  all  taxation,  except 
a  trifling  contribution  to  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  occasional 
cost  of  a  stamp,  for  himself,  for  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  as  a  trans¬ 
ferable  property.  He  claims  also,  that  this  immunity  from  con¬ 
tributing  to  maintain  the  army,  courts  of  justice,  the  police, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  the  like,  shall  remain  undisturbed, 
however  greatly  circumstances  may  increase  the  necessary  charges 
of  Government,  and  consequently,  the  burden^  of  those  who  de¬ 
fray  them  ;  and  that  this  privilege  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  society  gratuitously,  shall  be  so  completely  property,  that  it 
shall  not  be  liable  to  lapse,  even  on  the  failure  of  the  family  of 
the  original  grantee. 

The  claims  of  the  lakhirajdar  may  be  described,  with  perfect 
truth,  in  these  terms ;  because,  even  while  the  profitable  mono¬ 
poly  of  opium  was  yielding  its  best  returns,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land  constituted  little  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  net  income  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government.  When  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  have 
fallen,  or  have  been  greatly  modified — the  latter  of  which  is 
already,  we  are  rejoiced  to  believe,  at  its  last  gasp — and  when 
the  remaining  inland  transit  duties  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have, 
happily,  followed  to  extinction  the  corresponding  cesses  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  the  north-western  provinces,  the  land-revenue  will  bear 
a  still  higher  proportion  to  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  treasury. 
He,  therefore,  who  holds  land  without  contributing  to  the  public 
purse  any  portion  of  its  rent,  pays,  and  will  pay,  next  to  nothing ; 
for  though  Mr  Crawfurd  speaks  with  great  confidence  of  t^e 
practicability  of  opening  other  sources  of  revenue, — stating  that 
‘  a  nation  that  has  wealth,  possesses,  of  course,  the  material  of 
‘  taxes;  nor  have  the  financiers  of  any  age  or  nation  ever  wanted 
‘  the  ingenuity  to  get  at  them,  when  the  funds  existed  to  yield 
*  them,’ — he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  those  schemes 
of  ingenuity  (the  inland  transit  duties)  has  just  been  got  rid  of  as 
an  intolerable  curse ;  that  a  system  of  excise,  another  device  of 
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Bnanciers,  would  be  a  dreadful  engine  of  oppression  to  the  timid 
official-ridden  people  of  India ;  and  that  any  general  tax  that 
could  possibly  be  superimposed,  must  necessarily  maintain  the 
existing  inequality,  by  taking  as  much  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  hands  over  to  the  state  three-fourths  of  the  rent  which 
he  receives  from  his  ryots,  as  from  the  lakhirajdar,  who  appro¬ 
priates  the  whole  rent  to  his  own  benefit. 

To  revert  to  Lord  Hastings’  Minute :  We  have  said  that  his 
lordship  did  not  sufficiently  state — probably  was  not  aware  of 
— the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  great  majority  of  the  claims 
set  up.  Very  few  tenures  have,  in  truth,  so  respectable  an  origin 
as  he  has  assigned  to  them.  Most  of  the  grants  have  been  made 
by  zemindars,  by  the  agents  and  managers  of  those  parties,  and 
even  by  temporary  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  each  of  whom  had 
just  as  little  right,  and  were  universally  known  to  have  as  little 
right,  to  alienate  what  the  law  of  1793  calls  ‘  the  Government’s 
‘  proportion  of  the  produce  of  land,’  as  to  give  away  in  charity 
or  otherwise,  to  the  gods  or  the  Brahmins,  the  property  of  other 
individuals.  But  whilst  individuals  took  care  of  their  own,  the 
public  revenue  was  alienated  ;  because  the  native  governments 
were  miserably  weak  and  disorganized  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  their  downfal :  and  because,  during  the  early  period 
of  our  rule,  the  local  officers,  who  ought  to  have  guarded  the 
public  purse  whilst  their  superiors  were  struggling  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  recently  acquired  power,  and  often  for  their 
own  lives,  were  always  ignorant,  often,  it  must  be  feared,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  most  frequently  betrayed  by  the .  native  underlings 
whom  they  wore  compelled  to  trust.  But  surely  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  such  an  epoch — much  of  which  was  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  position  of  the  infant  British  Government — ought 
not,  in  common  sense  and  equity,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  subjecting  the  community  to  the  great  and  perpetual 
wrong  involved  in  the  appropriation,  by  individuals,  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  legitimate  land-revenue.  There  is  no  punish¬ 
ing  what  Mr  Crawfurd  terms  ‘  the  laches’  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter,  otherwise  than  by  fining  the  public ;  for  as  it  is  clear 
to  demonstration  that  armies,  courts  of  justice,  officers  of  police, 
and  the  like,  must  be  maintained, — the  share  of  the  expense  of 
those  indispensable  wants  of  society,  from  which  the  lakhirajdars 
claim  to  be  exempted,  must  be  made  good  by  others ;  and  that, 
too,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  at  grievous  de¬ 
triment  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  alienations  enjoyed  by  the 
lakhirajdars,  the  land-revenue  is  altogether  insufficient  to  cover 
the  public  expenses.  Hence  the  necessity  for  monopolies  and 
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taxes,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  mischievous  description. 
The  millions  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  still  groan  un¬ 
der  inland  transit  duties,  levied  on  the  principal  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life ; — not  merely  on  their  importation  from  foreign 
territories,  but  on  their  passing  from  the  districts  of  our  own  pro¬ 
vinces  in:  which  the  articles  are  severally  grown,  into  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  surplus  produce  is  consumed,  or  from  which  it 
is  exported.  In  a  country  generally  open,  and  where,  when  the 
crops  are  olF  the  ground  and  the  weather  is  dry,  traffic  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  roads,  immense  establishments  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  collection  of  these  duties ;  and  every  sort  of  mer¬ 
cantile  despatch  is  subjected  to  search,  and  their  conductors  to 
plunder,  extorted  more  or  less  decently,  under  the  pain  of  cavil 
and  delay.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  native  consumers  compelled 
to  pay  much  more  than  the  natural  price  of  all  articles  not  grown 
at  their  own  doors,  but  foreign  trade  and  domestic  industry  and 
enterprise  are  alike  checked  and  destroyed,  and,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  finds  its  way  into  the 
public  treasury  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  community — 
and  this  at  the  same  time  that  minor  abominations  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture  have  been  got  rid  of,  or  greatly  abated,  under  the  presiden¬ 
cies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay — solely  on  account  of  the  larger 
amount  of  revenue  at  stake  in  the  case  of  Madras,  or,  in  otner 
words,  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil.*  The  hateful  tax  upon 
justice  which  obtains  throughout  India — no  plaints,  pleadings, 
or  copies  of  documents  being  received  in  the  courts  of  law,  except 
upon  stamped  paper — is  another  heavy  and  demoralizing  bur¬ 
den,  which  might  most  beneficially  be  taken  oil',  by  the  re-an¬ 
nexation  to  the  public  rent-roll  of  all  lands,  the  owners  of  which 
do  not  hold  them  free  from  assessment  under  the  positive  gua¬ 
rantees  of  the  laws  of  17D3. 

Those  guarantees,  as  well  as  that  afforded  by  the  limitation 
law  of  1805,  however  unwise  and  unjust  towards  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  must  unquestionably  be  respected ;  for  it  is  more 
important  that  the  public  faith  of  the  British  Government  should 
be  preserved  inviolate,  than  that  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
community  to  enjoy  the  fund  afforded  by  the  rent  of  the  land, 
and  to  be  exempted,  to  the  full  extent  of  that  fund,  from  all 


*  Cloths,  tobacco,  betel-nuts  and  leaves,  oils,  ghee,  (clarified  butter,) 
tamarinds,  castor-oil  seeds,  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  indigo,  iron,  saltpetre, 
grain,  (on  exportation,)  timber,  cotton  and  cotton  thread,  (on  exporta¬ 
tion,)  bilk,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  hides,  are  only  some  of  the  articles 
subject  to  those  most  vexatious  and  ruinovts  duties. 
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taxation,  should  be  rigidly  maintained.  But  it  appears  clear  to 
us,  that  no  mere  prescription,  apart  from  distinct  legislative 
pledges,  can  equitably  or  reasonably  be  held  to  void  that  right ; — 
the  alternative  to  its  assertion  being  the  continued  subjection  of 
the  community  to  duties  and  taxes,  from  which  the  appropriation 
of  the  rent  of  land  to  public  purposes  ought  to  have  absolved  it ; 
and  from  which  it  might  now  be  relieved,  without  any  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
alienations  of  that  fund. 

I'o  such  relief  the  revenue,  recovered  by  the  measures  which 
Mr  Crawfurd  denounces  in  such  unsparing  language,  ought  most 
undoubtedly  to  he  devoted.  Such  a  course — urged  in  1834  by 
the  Board  of  Revenue — would  be  the  best  refutation  of  all  in¬ 
jurious  misrepresentations  of  those  particular  measures,  and  of 
the  general  spirit  in  which  the  revenue  department  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  is  conducted  ;  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  best  vindication  of  that  Government  to  the  under¬ 
standings  of  the  few  of  its  native  subjects  who  are  as  yet  able  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  on  any  point  of  political  wisdom  or 
morality.  Those  few,  in  common  with  all  enlightened  English¬ 
men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  .acquaint  themselves  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  will  then  be  made  sensible,  that  the  com- 
mutdty  has  been  delivered  from  taxes,  iniquitous,  like  those  on 
justice  and  wealth — destroying,  like  the  transit  duties;  at  the 
expense  of  the  comparatively  small  body  w'hich  had  long  em¬ 
bezzled  the  public  funds, — a  measure  in  unison  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  every  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  statesman — from 
Warren  Hastings  to  Lord  Auckland,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and 
Mr  Ross — who  has  ever  exercised  rule  in  Bengal,  and  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  1793.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  considerations  will  satisfy  those  who  have  been  thrown  into 
a  frenzy  of  philanthropy,  by  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
to  rescue  the  public  revenue  from  the  hands  of  the  individuals 
who  have  for  many  years  diverted  it  to  their  private  benefit ; 
whilst  they  have  never  even  whispered  dissatisfaction  against 
those  existing  taxes,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  most  unsound 
in  principle,  and  oppressive  in  practice ;  nor  that  the  lakhir- 
ajdars  of  Bengal  will  care  whether  the  people  of  Madras  are, 
or  are  not,  euntinuedly  oppressed  by  the  inland  customs.  But 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  just  administration  of  an 
empire,  the  interests  of  which  are  one  and  indivisible,  will  betray 
their  duty  if  they  suffer  the  clamours  of  either  of  those  parties 
to  drown  the  modest  claims  for  relief  of  those  who  have  real 
fiscal  grievances  to  complain  of;  and  whom  the  long  endurance 
VOL.  L\X.  ^0.  CXLII.  2  E 
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of  the  burden,  and  hopelessness  of  being  listened  to,  have  alone 
kept  comparatively  silent. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  dispose  in  a  few  words,  before 
we  leave  Mr  Crawfurd’s  pamphlet,  of  the  principal  objections 
which  have  been  raised  against  the  proceedings  which  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  wise  and  just;  first,  on  the  ground  of  the  long  pre¬ 
scription  under  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  lakhirajdars  enjoy 
their  immunities  ;  and  secondly,  because  special  tribunals  have 
been  constituted  for  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  those  parties  and  the  community. 

On  the  first  point,  we  maintain  that  no  length  of  prescription 
can  give  any  class  of  men  a  right  to  enjoy  the  expensive  benefits 
of  society,  at  the  cost  of  their  fellows ;  that  not  even  Mr  Burke 
demurred  to  the  abrogation  of  the  analogous  and  older,  but  much 
smaller,  fiscal  privileges  of  the  noblesse  of  France,  (many  of 
whom  had  even  purchased  those  privileges ;)  anrl  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Indian  Government  (shackled  by  legislative 
pledges)  go  no  farther  than  those  by  which  the  great  Colbert, 
more  than  a  century  before,  compelled  those  who,  ‘  under  the 
‘  pernicious  system  which  exempted  the  nobility  from  payment  of 
‘  direct  taxes,  had  fraudulently  assumed  titles,  and  claimed  rank,’ 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  on  their  failure  to  make 
out  a  legal  claim  to  immunity. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  the  lakhirajdars  have  had  the  most 
ample  warning  of  the  intention  of  Government  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  community,  by  investigating  their  titles,  not  only  in 
the  laws  ot  1793,  which  we  have  quoted,  but  by  other  enactments 
of  the  same,  and  consecutive  date,  ending  with  regulations  ii.  of 
1819,  and  iii.  of  1828  ;  since  the  promulgation  of  the  former  of 
which,  all  prescription  has  undeniably  ceased,  and  every  precedent 
is  in  favour  of  the  community,  and  against  the  claim  of  exclusive 
privilege. 

Thirdly,  it  is  certain  that  not  a  single  case  has  been  brought 
forward,  even  by  those  who  have  most  vehemently  insisted  on 
the  argument  of  prescription,  and  talked,  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  of  transfers  of  property,  tacit  recognition  of  rights,  and 
the  like,  to  show'  that  in  any  instance,  under  the  sense  of  security 
alleged  to  have  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  lakhirajdars 
and  the  public  in  general,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  fee-sihiple 
price  has  been  given  for  land  held  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
revenue,  previously  to  the  confirmation  of  the  tenure  by  compe¬ 
tent  authority.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  credible  that  any  such  transac¬ 
tions  should  have  taken  place,  since  the  Government  of  1793 
availed  itself  of  every  opportunity  of  declaring — as  in  the  general 
law,  (reg.  xlv.,)  which  nrcscribes  rules  for  disposing  of  lauds  at 
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public  sales  in  pursuance  of  decrees  of  courts  of  justice,  and  which 
IS  most  familiar  to  every  man  of  landed  property  or  of  business — 
that  ‘  the  purchaser  of  lands  held  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
‘  revenue  to  Government,  is  to  be  considered  to  have  succeeded 
‘  only  to  the  rights  of  the  former  proprietor,  and  that  the  transfer 
‘  is  not  to  bar  any  claims  of  Government  to  the  recovery  of  the 
‘  public  dues  from  such  lands.’*  The  utmost  that  the  lakhiraj- 
dars  can  reasonably  claim,  on  the  score  of  their  long  immunity, 
is  indulgent  terms  of  assessment,  and  those  should,  we  think, 
be  accorded  to  them. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  special,  and  therefore  unfair  tribunals, 
(why  more  so  than  the  Exchequer  Court  in  England  ?)  have 
been  constituted  for  the  trial,  in  each  case,  of  the  question 
whether,  under  existing  laws,  the  assuming  lakhirajdar  is  en¬ 
titled  to  hold  his  land  free  from  the  payment  of  revenue  for  ever. 
As  an  arcpimentum  ad  captandum^  it  is  also  objected  that  the 
officers  who  try  these  cases  hold  their  situations  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,  by  which,  also,  they  may  hope,  if  they  give 
satisfaction,  to  be  promoted. 

To  dispose  of  the  last  point  first : — The  judges  of  the  ordinary 
courts,  who  have  been  relieved  from  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  in 
question,  (which  is  the  change  complained  of,)  are  precisely  in 
the  same  predicament  in  relation  to  the  Government  as  the  func¬ 
tionaries  who  try  those  cases.  They  are  all  brother  servants, 
have  all  the  same  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  great  pains  have  been 
.taken  to  assign  to  the  special  tribunals  at  least  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ability  and  integrity  at  the  command  of  Government. 

Every  one  at  all  intimate  with  the  Judicial  pages  of  the  Filth 
Report,  and  with  later  evidence  on  the  state  and  efficiency  (as 
regards  their  adequateness  to  the  amount  of  the  litigation  to  be 
disposed  of)  of  the  regular  courts  established  by  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  will  easily  understand  why — upon  the  breaking  down  of  the 
attempt  made  in  1819  to  effect  the  matter  in  hand  by  means  of 
their  agency — a  division  of  labour  has  been  resorted  to.  ‘  Since 
‘  1793,’  wrote  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  the  highest  authority,  in 
1813,  ‘  things  have  grown  worse  and  worse, — causes  have  conti- 
‘  nued  to  accumulate,  the  channels  of  justice  are  choked,  and  the 
*  judges  are  overwhelmed  with  business.’  He  says,  in  another 
place,  that  the  Fifth  Report  ‘  conveys  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 


*  Mr  Crawfurd  is  pleased  to  sneer  at  this  law  as  ‘  six-and-forty  years 
‘  old.’  It  is  so,  but  it  has  been  in  force  ever  since.  Would  he  think  the 
argument  which  it  affords  against  his  position  stronger,  if  it  Lad  been 
enacted  more  recently  ? 
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‘  actual  state  of  things.  If  there  were  twice  as  many  courts, 

‘  there  might  probably  be  twice  as  many  causes ;  and  if  all  ob. 
*  Stacies  of  delay  and  expense  in  obtaining  a  hearing  were  done 
‘  away,  if  the  tribunals  were  really  open  to  all,  the  number  of 
‘  suits  would  certainly  for  a  time  at  least  be  very  much  augmented,’ 

From  1814,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Government  of  Ben¬ 
gal  has  been  earnestly,  and,  especially  of  late,  in  some  degree 
successfully,  striving  to  render  the  general  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  its  own 
obligations.  It  is  now  made  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  Courts, 
barely  equal,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  incurred,  to 
cope  with  the  ordinary  business,  have  not  been  again  overwhelmed 
by  crowding  their  files  with  all  the  litigation  between  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  and  the  lakhirajdars ;  and 
that  distinct  means  have  been  provided  to  dispose  promptly  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  festering  for  an  indefinite 
term  of  years. 

The  real  grievance  is,  that  a  system  which  works,  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  one  under  which — because  the  Government  of  1793 
misconceived  the  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  abuse,  and  miscal¬ 
culated  the  means  (in  the  powers  of  the  regular  courts)  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it — every  man  calling  himself  a  lakhirujdar  would  have 
retained  for  ever  his  privilege  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  society 
at  the  expense  of  the  community. 


Art.  IV. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  ;  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  an  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and  Supplemental 
Dissertations.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  Octavo.  London  :  1838. 

rr'HEKE  are  so  many  advantages  attending  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  in  its  several  branches,  by  the  republication 
of  standard  works,  with  such  corrections  as  the  subsequent 
advances  of  science  may  have  rendered  necessary,  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  subject  of  wonder  that  it  is  so  little  adopted  in  the 
present  day.  We  fear  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  any  decay  of  taste  or  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
estimating  the  value  of  those  models,  but  in  the  superior  attraction, 
both  to  vanity  and  indolence,  which  is  afforded  by  the  position 
of  an  author  to  that  of  an  editor.  It  is  not  only  much  mure  dig¬ 
nified,  but  much  easier  to  produce  a  substantive  essay,  than  an 
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adjective  commentary.  Any  one  ordinarily  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Political  Economy,  at  the  present  day,  knows  many  facts  of 
which  Dr  Adam  Smith  was  ignorant;  and  has  acquired  from  others 
jnster  views  of  some  elementary  principles  than  Dr  Smith  had 
attained  by  his  own  enquiries.  And  it  is  natural  enough,  if  he 
seeks  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  subject,  that  he  should  prefer  to 
do  so  by  reconstructing  the  whole  science  on  a  new  ground,  rather 
than  condescend  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  errors,  or  adding 
supplements  to  the  discoveries,  of  an  older  w-riter.  He  finds, 
too,  no  doubt,  considerable  facilities  in  adopting  the  more  sys¬ 
tematic  form.  It  is  more  condensed,  more  artificial,  and  enables 
him  to  place  all  the  points  of  his  theory  before  the  reader  in  such 
order  as  he  may  deem  most  convenient.  Yet  if  he  wishes  to 
become  popular,  and  to  ensure  a  general  reception  for  the  theories 
which  he  advances,  it  would  be  as  well  to  reflect  on  the  real 
advantages  which  attend  the  other  course. 

‘  The  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  the  Essay  on 
‘  the  Human  Understanding,  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the  Inquiry 

*  into  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,’  says  Sir  J.  Macin¬ 
tosh,  ‘  are  the  works  which  have  most  directly  influenced  the 
‘  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries.  They  are 
‘  also  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the 
‘  sciences  to  which  they  belong.’  Now  it  is  certain  that,  in  order 
to  have  acquired  the  proud  position  thus  <lescribed,  these  works 
must  possess  certain  other  qualities  besides  those  of  original 
thought  and  soundness  of  reasoning — qualities  still  more  essential 
to  immediate  and  striking  success,  and  to  the  full  as  essential  to 
permanent  reputation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  Grotius,  Montesquieu,  Locke,  and  Smith  ;  but  their 
standard  excellence  as  authors  remains  unimpaired  by  the  detection 
of  faults  or  deficiencies  in  their  respective  systems.  They  must 
have  added  to  their  stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  a  peculiar 
felicity  of  genius  in  communicating  them  ;  or,  although  spoken 
of  with  respect  and  admiration,  they  would  never  have  been 
extensively  read.  They  each  possessed  the  art  of  seizing  the 
attention  of  the  general  reader,  the  more,  perhaps,  from  that  ab¬ 
sence  of  studied  regularity  discernible  in  them  all.  As  the  same 
writer  has  very  profoundly  remarked,  the  apparent  defects  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  four,  of  want  of  arrangement  and  want  of  piecision, 
‘  have  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  specific  useful- 
‘  ness  of  their  works ;  and,  by  rendering  their  contents  more 
‘  accessible  to  the  majority  of  readers,  have  more  completely 

*  blended  their  principles  with  the  common  opinion  of  mankind.’ 
And  the  same  qualities  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  characterise 
standard  works  in  general.  Unless,  therefore,  the  modern  en- 
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quirer,  who  finds  much  to  supply  and  much  to  refute  in  them, 
is  certain  also  of  possessing  that  power  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  which  has  rendered  their  authors  immortal,  it  must 
always  be  a  question  whether  a  commentary  will  not  serve  his 
purpose  better  than  a  dissertation. 

We  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  it  will  often  serve  infinitely 
better  the  interests  of  the  public.  There  are  limits,  no  doubt, 
to  the  profitable  admiration  and  imitation  of  great  models ;  but 
the  sin  of  the  present  age  certainly  does  not  lie  in  exceeding 
them.  There  was  a  period  when  the  highest  ambition  of  every 
philosophical  student  was  to  add  one  more  name  to  the  enormous 
muster-r<»ll  of  commentators  on  Aristotle.  This  pedantic  fancy 
of  the  middle  ages  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  derision 
with  modern  wits ;  and,  undoubtedly,  much  acuteness  and  in¬ 
tellect  were  hopelessly  lost  in  the  prosecution  of  that  favourite 
task  of  centuries.  But  this  arose  less  from  the  method  which 
these  commentators  pursued,  than  from  the  unfortunate  principle 
on  which  they  proceeded.  Instead  of  criticising  their  authority, 
they  treated  him  as  infallible  ;  and  this  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  he  had  treated — on  physics,  of  which  his  knowledge  was 
necessarily  small ;  on  metaphysics,  where  his  meaning  was  unin¬ 
telligible.  But  on  those  topics  which  the  great  philosopher  of 
Greece  had  mastered,  and  where  he  had  communicated  his  know¬ 
ledge  successfully,  it  is  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  this  system 
of  commentary,  such  as  it  was,  has  not  been  serviceable  rather 
than  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  understanding. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Aristotelian  logic;  considered,  not  with  any 
reference  to  those  higher  pretensions  which  its  admirers  advanced 
for  it,  but  merely  as  a  compendious  art  of  reasoning — a  technical 
mode  of  arranging  arguments  and  detecting  fallacies.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  faithful  preservation  of  this  system,  until  it 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  reasoning  process  to  which  the 
mind  was  trained  throughout  the  European  commonwealth  of 
learning,  has  been  of  greater  service  to  education  than  if  each 
successive  commentator  had  done,  as  with  less  reverence  for 
established  authority  he  would,  strained  his  faculties  to  invent  an 
art  of  logic  of  his  own  ;  and  left  the  enquirer  to  choose  between 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  and  extraordinary  systems. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  Dr  Smith’s  work  is  undoubt€Klly 
no  longer  what  it  was.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  with 
such  force  of  reasoning  and  illustration,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
passed  into  axioms  in  political  science ;  and  form  the  general 
basis  of  commercial  legislation  in  Euro[)e.  Nothing  more 
strongly  shows  the  advance  of  those  principles  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  application  of  them  to  any  particular  subject-matter 
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is  still  resisted,  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  opposing  it. 
Instead  of  condemning  them  in  the  lump,  as  heretofore,  the  anti- 
free-trade  reasoner  is  now  almost  always  employed  in  discovering 
ingenious  reasons  for  making  this  or  that  species  of  industry  an 
exception  to  tlie  common  rule.  And  although  it  is  often  com¬ 
plained,  with  justice,  that  economical  science  has  had,  as  yet, 
very  imperfect  results,  because  the  adv'unce  of  governments 
towartls  liberal  systems  of  external  trade  is  so  precarious  and 
interrupted ;  yet  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  great  a  mass  of 
far  more  oppressive  restrictions  on  domestic  commerce  and  the 
rights  of  industry  have  been  removed,  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr  Smith’s  Essay ; — a  great  work, 
of  which  no  one  has  so  much  right  as  he  to  enjoy  the  honour. 
But  his  very  success  has  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  popularity.  Much  of  his  reasoning  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  illustrations  antiquated  ;  while, 
on  other  parts  of  his  subject,  he  has  been  superseded  as  an 
authority  liy  newer  writers.  Yet,  since  Dr  Smith,  we  have 
had  no  popular  writer  on  political  economy.  Mr  Ricardo  inves¬ 
tigated  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  science  with  singular 
profoundness ;  his  theories,  while  they  have  led  many  followers 
astray,  have  nevertheless  penetrated  thoroughly  into  all  subse¬ 
quent  lucubrations  on  the  subject;  and  he  may  be  regarded,  more 
justly  than  any  other,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  school  which  at 
present  exists  in  England.  But  he  is  not  read,  nor  expected  to  be 
read,  except  by  the  few  who  master  him  for  the  sake  of  the  sub¬ 
ject:  his  dry  and  abstract  disquisitions  have  no  attraction  whatever 
for  the  general  reader.  Mr  Malthus,  in  his  first  great  work,  be¬ 
came  popular,  not  merely  from  the  bold  truths  which  he  announced, 
hut  from  the  interesting  nature  of  many  of  the  subjects  collect¬ 
ively  treated  in  it.  His  later  works,  in  which  his  original  doc¬ 
trines  are  modified  by  the  results  of  experience,  and  his  errors 
corrected,  wanting  all  extrinsic  aids  to  popularity,  are  hardly 
known  at  all  out  of  a  small  circle  of  students.  Besides 
these,  we  have  had  many  acute  and  able  writei-s  ;  abundance  of 
ingenious  essayists,  each  contributing  something  to  our  general 
stock  of  truth,  and  exposing  some  preceding  error ;  but  for  the 
most  part  so  conflicting  in  principle,  so  dry  in  style,  so  devoid 
of  all  outward  attraction,  as  to  have  made  absolutely  no  im¬ 
pression  whatever ;  except  the  indirect  and  circuitous  one  which 
a  good  thought,  however  unfavourably  launched,  is  pretty  sure 
to  produce  in  time,  when  it  finds  at  last  an  appropriate  vehicle. 
Speaking,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  literary  popularity  only,  the 
science  is  now  far  more  unfavourably  circumstanced  than  when 
the  great  work  of  Smith  was  new.  It  was  then  (as  far  as 
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England  was  concerned,)  the  only  text-book  on  the  subject ; 
it  was  full  of  inaccuracies ;  not  free  from  fundamental  errors ; 
loose  and  vague  both  in  style  and  ideas :  but  it  had  the  great 
requisites  of  popularity  ;  it  was  soon  in  every  hand,  its  truths 
made  rapid  way,  and  the  science  which  it  inculcated  was 
favourably  received  through  the  general  admiration  for  the  work 
itself.  Now,  the  writers  in  vogue  among  scientific  readers  are 
as  unknown  in  ordinary  circulation  as  authors  on  algebra  and 
mechanics.  The  common  style  of  treating  the  subject  is  co'd, 
harsh,  repulsive.  Smith  is  no  longer  read,  because  he  is  known 
to  be  an  unfaithful  guide  in  many  particulars ;  his  successors 
are  not  read,  because,  however  faithful  they  may  be,  the  bulk 
of  mankind  will  not,  and  cannot  read  them ;  and  the  result  is 
not  only  a  dislike  for  the  subject,  when  brought  before  the  general 
reader  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  that  speculations  so 
distasteful  are  altogether  unfounded  and  trivial.  How  fur  the 
result  might  have  been  apparent,  if  the  one  good  book  had  been 
preserved  and  carefully  adapted  to  subsequent  exigencies — if 
Smith  had  been  treated  as  the  Aristotle  of  the  science  of  wealth 
— it  might  be  curious  to  conjecture. 

It  is  true  that  one  cause,  and  that  a  most  powerful  one,  of  the 
popularity  which  his  great  work  so  rapidly  acquired,  has  ceased 
to  exercise  the  same  influence  as  heretofore — namely,  its  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  He  was  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  instruments  in  doing 
the  great  work  of  that  age;  the  work,  namely,  of  destruction; — 
of  clearing  away  the  encumbrances  of  ancient  systems  of  which 
the  vitality  was  gone,  and  the  ponderous  and  inanimate  remains 
encumbered  the  earth.  In  every  shape  of  society,  there  is  an 
appointed  end  towards  which  almost  all  the  intricate  tendencies 
of  social  thought  and  action  are  converging,  although  there 
are  but  few  whose  vision  is  clear  enough  to  perceive  it ; — still 
fewer  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  yet  farther,  and  to  spe¬ 
culate  on  what  lies  beyond  that  temporary  end,  the  novas 
seclorum  ordo  which  is  to  succeed.  So  in  Burke’s  age  of 
sophisters  and  calculators — the  eighteenth  century — there  were 
not  many  who  clearly  perceived  the  end  towards  w  hich  the  united 
efforts  of  sovereign  and  people,  philosophers  and  politicians,  were 
then  so  unanimously  leading — the  abolition,  namely,  of  feudafitv, 
and  the  severing  of  the  thousand  ancient  ties  by  wdiich  tlie  frame 
of  society  that  had  grown  up  under  the  reign  of  feudality  was 
connected ;  fewer  still,  or  none,  who  could  obtain  any  distinct 
prospect  of  that  reconstructed  commonwealth,  founded  on  new 
principles,  under  which  our  post-revolutionary  generation  lives. 
Adam  Smith  was  none  of  these.  He  had  few  deep  or  far-sighted 
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views  of  social  philosophy.  What  he  saw,  he  saw  clearly  and 
described  well ;  but  his  knowledge  was  limited  to  an  acute  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  present,  and  an  extensive  rather  than  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  past.  He  approved  and  heartily  entered 
into  the  projects  of  reform  which  were  afloat  in  his  own  day  ;  he 
communicated  the  impulse  of  reform  to  innumerable  minds,  but 
there  his  vocation  ended.  How  much  of  the  work  in  which  his 
contemporaries  had  engaged  was  destined  to  be  permanent,  and 
how  much  was  to  perish  along  with  other  dreams  of  human  self- 
will  and  ambition,  it  did  not  lie  within  his  province  to  calculate. 

His  was  an  age  in  which  the  favourite  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  most  popular  mode  of  treating  all  political  sub¬ 
jects,  was  to  bring  customs  and  institutions  to  the  test  of  immediate 
practical  expediency ;  as  contradistinguished  from  that  more  remote 
and  comprehensive  expediency  which  men  often  loosely  call  by 
the  name  of  princijde.  Imperfect  as  that  narrower  test  may  be, 
we  must  divest  ourselves  of  modern  e.xperience  and  of  modern 
prejudices ;  and  place  ourselves  again  in  the  position  of  those 
whose  mental  development  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  in  order  to  perceive  how  irqportant  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  society  its  application  had  become. 
When  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  disappeared,  the  body  long 
lingered  behind,  and  the  form  yet  longer.  Society  throughout 
Western  Europe  was  harassed  and  cramped  by  restrictions  for 
which  the  reasons  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  nobility  were  no 
longer  the  exclusive  defenders  of  countries,  the  wielders  of  poli¬ 
tical  power  above  the  sovereign  ;  yet  they  retained  their  rigour 
of  caste,  their  anti-social  principles,  their  power  of  oppressing 
those  below  them,  and  impeding  the  motion  of  the  machine 
of  government  which  they  could  no  longer  control.  The  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  middle  ages  had  found  their  strength  in  union,  and 
had  won  exclusive  privileges  for  their  own  protection,  from  the 
favour  or  fear  of  their  sovereigns.  The  danger  had  ceased  ;  but 
the  privileges  were  maintained  more  zealously  than  ever,  and  had 
degenerated  into  mere  commercial  monopolies.  In  like  manner, 
the  association  and  correspondence  of  members  of  the  learned 
classes,  had  been  of  essential  service  in  the  infancy  of  modern 
learning  ;  they  were  now  comparatively  of  little  utility,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  was  the  great  requisite  for  its  progress ;  its  bonds 
of  union  had  become  chains ;  societies,  academies,  and  univer¬ 
sities,  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  ever,  wove  round  it  a 
complication  of  minute  and  vexatious  fetters.  Pedantry  and  love 
of  form  had  become  the  presiding  deities  of  society.  The  great 
practical  object  of  life,  to  do  well  and  quickly  what  must  be  done, 
seemed  utterly  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  do  it  according  to  rule 
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and  precedent.  In  the  etiquette  of  courts  and  the  usages  of  the 
world,  in  arts  and  in  It-arnin^,  in  external  commerce  and  inter¬ 
nal  industry,  in  relij^ion,  law,  medicine,  war — in  brief,  all  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  interests  of  life — a  wearisome,  oppressive,  and  endless 
formality  was  weijrhinif  down  all  mental  activity ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  spirit  at  work  beneath  the  surface,  Europe  mijrht  have 
been  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  commonwealth  of  Chinas. 
Even  England,  notwithstanding  her  free  constitution,  and  France, 
notwithstanding  the  untaraeable  energy  and  volatility  of  her 
people,  felt  in  no  slight  degree  the  benumbing  influence  of  the 
times ;  but,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  its  leaden  reign  was  almost 
unbroken. 

When  once  a  few  of  the  more  adventurous  had  begun  to  raise 
the  questiou,  what  was  the  use  of  these  things — what  particular 
object  was  sought  or  attained  by  each  of  those  restrictive  insti¬ 
tutions  with  which  all  polity  was  encumbered — it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  was  soon  re-echoed  from  a  thousand  different  points ;  and 
that  the  roused  spirit  of  enquiry  engendered  a  rapid  and  sweeping 
spirit  of  destruction.  Still  less  is  it  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
prevalent  scepticism  extended  from  form  to  substance; — that  from 
criticising  the  trappings  of  a  court,  men  proceeded  to  question 
the  utility  of  courts  themselves — from  the  privileges  of  nubility,  to 
its  existence — from  the  show  and  ceremony  of  religion,  to  its 
reality.  The  traders  in  wit  and  sagacity  eagerly  sought  so  easy 
an  op[)ortunity  of  parading  those  qualities.  The  multitude  re¬ 
joiced  iti  having  the  absurdities  of  all  established  institutions 
exposed,  because  they  felt  the  oppression  of  some,  and  were  easily 
induced  to  regard  them  all  as  a  connected  mass  of  deceit  and  in¬ 
justice.  And  (which  was  the  most  ominous  circumstance  of  nil) 
kings  became  tlie  foster-fathers,  and  queens  the  nursing-mothers 
of  the  new  social  philosophy,  because  its  attacks  were  maiidy 
directed  against  those  relics  of  olden  times  which  aft'orded  the 
greatest  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  their  arbitrary  will.  No¬ 
bility  and  clergy,  corporations  and  trades,  all  independent  bodies, 
were  obstacles  in  their  way.  Whether  or  no  they  were  useless 
or  mischievous  to  those  below,  to  those  above  they  were  stum- 
blingblocks  of  offence.  7'hen  the  great  discovery  was  made,  not 
only  that  the  forms  of  established  reverence  were  unnecessary  to 
support  authority,  but  that  authority  could  reign  far  more  com¬ 
pendiously  and  directly  without  them.  Frederic  II.,  the  real 
hero  of  that  age,  who  by  his  genius  had  abolished  for  ever  the 
pedantry  of  war,  pointed  out  also  to  monarchs  the  mode  of  reign¬ 
ing  without  encumbrance,  by  breaking  down  whatever  authority 
was  left  to  all  intermediate  bodies  between  himself  and  his  people. 
Catharine  II.  was  the  other  great  utilitarian  sovereign  of  the  time; 
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and  Joseph  II.  the  imitator  and  caricaturist  of  both.  Then 
sneers  at  noble  birth,  at  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  religion, 
the  point  of  honour,  and  the  relics  of  chivalry  and  court  cere¬ 
monial,  and  all  the  fair  establishments  of  past  times,  began  to 
be  encouraged  in  quarters  where  such  sentiments  would  have 
been  esteemed  little  better  than  blasphemy  in  a  former  genera¬ 
tion.  Then  sovereigns  openly  acknowledged,  with  some  osten¬ 
tation,  that  they  reigned  for  the  good  of  their  subjects ;  and 
pretended  that  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  that  end  that  admini¬ 
stration  was  simplified,  authority  centralized,  municipalities  ex¬ 
changed  for  police  establishments,  corporate  revenues  absorbed 
in  the  national  income,  authority  stripped  of  its  decorations  to 
build  barracks  and  equip  soldiers,  courts  abandoned  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  professors  of  learning,  the  dignified  leaders 
of  church  and  law,  who  were  wont  to  haunt  them,  and  their 
places  taken  by  generals,  ministers,  and  diplomatists — the  de¬ 
pendants  and  instruments  of  the  Crown.  Thus  arose  the  great 
portents  of  our  times,  the  military  monarchies,  far  more  powerful 
in  their  simplicity  than  the  most  gorgeous  despotisms  of  old  ; — 
more  strictly  utilitarian,  in  creed  and  practice,  than  even  the 
model  republic  which  grew  up  by  their  side  in  another  hemi¬ 
sphere.  All  this  was  only  another  manifestation,  under  different 
circumstances,  of  that  same  tendency  of  the  last  century,  which 
elsewhere  overturned  the  throne  itself,  together  with  all  the  mi¬ 
nor  bulwarks  of  the  state,  under  the  feet  of  the  populace ;  and 
destined,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  more  durable  result  of  the  two. 

Pingland,  from  the  greater  freedom  and  expansiveness  of  her 
institutions,  had  to  endure  less  of  actual  change  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  of  things  than  other  countries ;  the  spirit  of 
change  W’as  as  active,  but  circumstances  were  less  favourable  to 
that  activity;  and  the  maxims  of  social  philosophy  wJiich  proceeded 
from  our  country,  produced,  perhaps,  greater  results  abroad  than 
at  home.  Dr  Smith,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  naturally 
led  to  take  his  part — a  very  important  one — in  the  great  move¬ 
ment,  by  pointing  out  the  impolicy  of  restraints,  such  as  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  time-honoured  institutions  in  all  European 
countries,  on  the  free  exercise  of  industry  by  individuals.  The 
immediate  result  of  their  removal,  he  plainly  showed,  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  wealth  and  physical  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Beyond  this  ultimatum  his  views  did  not  extend  ;  aiu^ 
in  full  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  he  regarded 
all  other  institutions  merely  from  the  same  point  of  view; — as  they 
affected  the  order  of  the  community,  the  interests  and  security  of 
prosperity  and  industry.  For  most  of  the  great  social  controver¬ 
sies  which  had  agitated  mankind  in  earlier  days,  and  which  now 
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agitate  if,  he  cared  nothing;  and  wondered,  with  philosophical 
composure,  how  subjects  so  unproductive  of  tangible  results 
should  ever  have  moved  men  to  such  acts  of  extravagance.  For 
religious  establishments  he  professed  a  gentlemanly  re>pcct,  per¬ 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Montesquieu 
and  Hume.  He  thought  an  established  clergy  useful,  because  it 
discountenanced  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism  rendered  people  dis¬ 
orderly  and  discontented ;  otherwise,  the  matter  was  one  with 
which  political  society  had,  in  his  view,  little  or  no  concern. 
He  saw  little  practical  good  in  the  public  education  of  his  time; 
and  he  concluded  that  institutions  for  such  a  purpose  were  very 
superfluous; — that  were  there  no  such  institutions,  ‘  a  gentleman, 

‘  after  going  through  with  application  and  abilities  the  most  com- 
‘  plete  course  of  education  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
‘  were  supposed  to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the  world  com- 
‘  pletely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  common  subject  of 

*  conversation  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world  and  that 
academical  honours  and  degrees  were  altogether  ‘  mere  pieces 
‘  of  quackery.’*  He  regarded  nobility  as  a  mere  relic  of  barba¬ 
rous  ages  ; — the  custom  of  primogeniture  as  one  of  those  ‘  laws 
‘  which  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the  circumstances 

*  which  first  gave  occasion  to  them,  and  which  alone  could  ren- 
‘  der  them  reasonable,  are  no  more.’  His  famous  division  of  the 
classes  of  society  into  productive  and  unproductive,  (of  which  the 
fallacy  has  been  better  exposed  by  no  one  than  by  his  present 
editor,)  though  not  perhaps  intended  with  that  view’,  had  great 
influence  in  encouraging  the  fashionable  contempt  for  aristocracy 
and  admiration  of  the  useful.  He  was  favourable  to  free  politi¬ 
cal  institutions ;  but  merely,  as  it  should  seem,  as  the  best  gua¬ 
rantee  for  that  freedom  of  individual  action  which  he  conceived 


*  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Mr  M‘Culloch 
has  published  a  letter  from  Dr  Smith  to  Dr  Cullen,  on  the  suljecl  of 
Academical  Degrees  ;  written  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  appearance 
of  his  great  work.  It  is  in  his  liveliest  and  most  characteristic  manner; 
but  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  easily  and  how  deliberately  he 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  which  is  there  repeated  as  to  the 
little  value  of  such  institutions.  Smith's  dislike  for  the  English  uni¬ 
versities  was  partly  formed  on  what  he  had  himself  observed  there. 
In  Mr  M'Culloch’s  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  present  publication, 
he  mentions  the  following  fact  as  resting  on  unquestionable  authority. 
‘  The  head  of  his  college  having  entered  his  apartment  without  his  being 
‘  aware,  unluckily  found  him  engaged  reading  Hume’s  Treatise  of  Hu- 
‘  man  Nature.  The  objectionable  work  was  of  course  seized,  the  young 
‘  philosopher  being  at  the  same  time  severely  reprimanded.’ 
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essential  to  the  economical  progress  of  society.  A  good  des¬ 
potism  of  the  utilitarian  sort,  with  the  abolition  of  privileges 
and  monopolies,  would  have  served  his  purpose  quite  as 
well.*  In  short,  he  made  it  his  rule  to  judge  of  all  things  alike, 
according  to  what  may  be  termed  their  first  intention,  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  all  problems  by  the  aid  of  common  sense ; — a  guide  often 
put  in  requisition  out  of  the  boundaries  with  which  he  is  fami¬ 
liar,  and  whose  short  cuts  to  truth  are  sometimes  as  misleading 
as  the  most  devious  intricacies  of  philosophical  subtlety.  He 
had  nothing  of  the  petulant  vanity  of  his  co-philosophers  of  the 
French  school.  Unlike  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field, 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  inserted  in  every  fresh  edition  of  his 
work  more  and  more  violent  abuse  of  existing  authorities,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  procure  himself  the  honour  of  persecution, 
he  used  no  stilted  invectives  or  laboured  ridicule.  He  did  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  attack  established  institutions ;  but  when  he 
found  them  in  his  way,  he  disposed  of  them  as  encumbrances  by 
summary  reasoning,  or  with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm,  which  is 
agreeable  because  it  is  neither  studied  nor  habitual,  and  suits 
well  with  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  style. 

All  this,  we  repeat,  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
marked  that  point  at  which  the  progress  of  social  philosophy 
hall  arrived  when  he  wrote.  He  was  the  man  of  his  own  age, 
and  fitted  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  own  contemporaries.  And,  probably,  even  those  parts  of  his 
speculations  which  are  most  superficial, — such  as  those  already 
mentioned  on  church  establishments,  education,  and  primogeni¬ 
ture,  (for  even  those  who  most  fully  agree  in  his  views  w’ould  be 
ashamed,  at  the  present  day,  of  such  a  vague  line  of  argument  as 
that  by  which  he  has  supported  them,) — were  calculated,  when  his 
work  appeared,  to  attract  the  public  mind ;  and  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  really  valuable  portions  in  which  he  exposed 
the  injuries  done  by  commercial  restrictions  to  the  progress  of 
national  wealth.  Then,  he  had  to  oppose,  not  merely  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  but  those  of 
self-interest,  and  of  plausible  but  fallacious  reasoning.  Had  he 
attacked  them  alone,  his  success  might  have  been  less  decisive. 
By  connecting  them  with  others  of  a  widely  different  nature — 


*  We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  it  has  been  observed  that 
Smith,  no  theorist  in  politics,  has  incidentally  refuted,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  Hume’s  well-known  paradox,  so  often  and  complacently  re¬ 
peated  since  his  time,  that  the  colonies  of  free  states  are  always  worst 
udiniuistered.  See  Book  iv.  c.  7. 
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by  classing  together  as  monopolies  all  exclusive  privileges,  whe¬ 
ther  of  birth,  or  rank,  or  academic  distinction,  or  commerce — 
he  enlisted  against  all  alike  the  reforming  spirit  of  his  time. 
Not  that  the  whole  of  his  views  of  social  philosophy  were  of 
what  at  the  present  day  would  be  termed  of  a  liberal  cast. 
Not  looking  far  below  the  surface  for  reasons,  he  adopted  at 
once  the  most  plausible  and  obvious  arguments  which  are  rife 
in  the  mouths  of  men  of  common  sense ;  and  which  enable  them  to 
dispose,  quite  to  their  own  satisfaction,  of  the  most  abstruse  pro¬ 
blems  of  political  philosophy.  Thus  he  had,  like  most  reasoners 
of  that  class,  a  very  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
lower  classes  to  be  entrusted  with  any  degree  of  political  power, 
and  especially  in  rich  and  populous  communities.  He  thought 
that  the  tendency  of  the  division  of  labour,  while  it  advanced  the 
productiveness  of  industry,  was  to  degrade  and  stupify  the  mind 
of  the  labourer ;  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilisation  tended  to  sink  the  artisans  deeper  and  deeper 
in  barbarism.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
mental  powers.  He  had  not  adverted  to  the  important  truth, 
that  the  very  monotony  of  employment  which  that  division  pro¬ 
duces,  by  forcing  the  mind  to  seek  for  external  subjects  W’hereon 
to  exert  its  surplus  activity,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  superior 
diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  These  popular  opin¬ 
ions,  too,  were  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with  some  favourite  para¬ 
doxes  of  his  own.  While  he  combated  with  such  distinguished 
success  the  scientific  errors  of  the  French  school  of  Economists, 
he  had,  as  Mr  M‘Culloch  remarks,  imbibed  many  of  their  pre¬ 
judices;  and  hence  originated  the  loose  and  unfounded  state¬ 
ments  which  abound  in  his  work  about  the  superior  productive¬ 
ness  of  agricultural  labour,  the  greater  intelligence  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  labourers,  the  better  morality  of  landed  proprietors.  But 
such  exceptions  as  these  slightly  affected  the  general  character 
of  the  impression  produced  by  the  arguments  contained  in  his 
work,  and  still  more  by  its  prevailing  tone — that  of  respect  for 
authority  when  founded  on  obvious  utility,  and  utter  disregard 
of  it  whenever  that  utility  was  not  clear  and  apparent ;  a  phi¬ 
losophical  slighting  of  all  form,  observance,  and  social  hierarchy ; 
a  sort  of  tacit  assumption  that  the  whole  machine  of  society 
is  moved  by  the  main  principle  of  self-interest,  and  its  order 
only  disturbed  by  the  occasional  eccentricities  of  popular  passion 
and  fanaticism. 

In  all  these  matters,  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  present 
age  seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It 
appears  strange  and  almost  pedantic  to  speak  of  a  writer  who 
flourished  only  sixt)  years  ago  as  antiquated,  and  of  the  society 
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in  which  he  lived,  and  for  which  he  wrote,  as  bygone,  its 
opinions  defunct,  its  spirit  worn  out.  And  yet  such  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  by  the  comparison  of  that  recent 
day  with  our  own.  The  principle  of  utility,  in  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  regulation,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  worn  thread¬ 
bare,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Aristocracy  and  hierarchy  have 
been  cried  down,  and  the  emptiness  of  forms  exposed,  and  the 
anti-social  nature  of  all  privileges  demonstrated,  until  the  world 
is  weary  of  truisms  which  it  once  admired  as  paradoxes.  The 
solemn  wisdom  and  more  solemn  wit  of  the  utilitarian  school 
hds  ceased  to  charm  us;  their  arguments  have  palled  on  us  by 
repetition,  and  they  have  as  yet  no  results  of  experience  to 
point  to,  except  the  short  madness  of  France,  and  the  unenvied 
democracy  of  America.  All  that  very  large  portion  of  mankind, 
especially  the  younger  part  of  it,  whose  delight  is  to  appear  to 
stand  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  have 
gone  over  to  the  other  side.  The  laughers  are  now  repaid  in 
their  own  coin.  Voltaire  sneered  at  the  Jesuits,  and  the  dis- 
ci})les  of  the  modern  mystical  school  indulge  in  graver  and  more 
pedantic  sneers  at  Voltaire.  The  great  exercise  of  modern 
ingenuity  is  to  find  out  cloudy  a  priori  reasons  in  behalf  of  every 
thing  which  is  old,  venerable,  and,  to  profane  eyes,  unmean¬ 
ing  ;  and,  all  such  absurdities  apart,  the  honest  and  eager  search 
of  the  present  day  after  principles  to  be  loved  and  cherished, 
and  the  recurring  attachment  to  thoughts  and  symbols  of  thought, 
w  hich  were  then  stigmatized  as  superstition,  and  which  the  hasty 
violence  of  reform  would  have  destroyed  as  idols,  have  done 
much  towards  rendering  such  writers  as  Smith  and  bis  school 
distasteful  to  this  generation.  Thus  the  science  itself  which  he 
taught,  has  had  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  that  theory  of  social 
philosophy  w  ith  which  he  connected  it,  and  with  which  it, has, 
in  the  necessary  order  of  things,  no  real  affinity. 

So  imperfect  are  our  views,  and  so  strong  our  prejudices,  that 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  interests  of  humanity  in  one  age, 
scarcely  ever  do  justice  to  the  exertions  or  the  intentions  of  their 
predecessors,  as  sincere  as  themselves,  but  guided  by  the  light 
of  a  different  philosophy.  When  the  appointed  era  of  destruction 
arrives,  (to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,) 
all  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  long  centuries  of  construction 
which  had  preceded  it,  is  consigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion, 
together  with  the  overthrow  of  their  social  establishments.  And 
when  the  close  of  that  era  is  at  hand,  and  men  are  awakened 
afresh  to  the  ancient  feelings  of  reverence  and  faith,  and  begin 
to  long  anew  for  positive  objects  of  veneration,  they,  too,  forget 
that  the  time  before  them  had  its  appointed  work  to  perform ; 
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that  there  were  abuses  to  be  removed  and  iniquities  to  be 
avenged ;  tliat  the  renovation  of  society,  and  its  adaptation  to 
another  stage  of  progress,  was  to  be  prepared  by  the  great 
movement  then  accomplished.  One  age  builds  cathedrals  ; 
another  demolishes  or  desecrates  them ;  a  third  anathematizes 
the  destroyers,  and  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  munificent  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  builders.  Yet  how  much  of  the  most  grovelling 
superstition — how  much  of  the  most  degrading  motives  which 
can  actuate  human  nature — were  mixed  up  with  the  general  im¬ 
pulse  which  covered  the  land  with  those  splendid  edifices !  Of 
how  many  a  wealthy  sinner  were  the  terrors  and  remorse  taxed,  to 
supply  the  means  for  their  erection !  What  pandering  to  vice 
and  immorality,  what  encouragement  to  bestial  ignorance,  were 
occasioned  by  the  promises  and  indulgences,  through  which  the 
commonalty  were  induced  to  contribute  their  efforts  towards  it  I 
How  many  a  widow  and  orphan  groaned  under  grievous  exac¬ 
tions,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  some  haughty  founder,  who  wished 
thus  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  ostentatious  piety  !  The 
icotioclasts  of  the  Reformation  had  seen  and  felt  all  these  things ; 
their  backs  were  yet  sore  with  the  burdens  laid  upon  them ;  their 
indignation  fierce  at  the  impostures  and  rapine  which  they  had 
actually  witnessed  :  theiis  would  have  been  a  lukewarm  zeal 
indeed,  had  it  not  urged  them  to  abolish  even  the  innocent  me¬ 
morials  of  that  wickedness  which  had  been  wrought  in  their 
eyesight  on  every  h»ll  and  under  every  tree.  Another  period 
succeeds,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  system  of  superstition  are  no 
longer  distinctly  remembered,  and  contemplated  only  through 
the  softening  medium  of  antiquity.  INIen  are  wearied  of  what 
they  esteem  the  selfishness  and  egotism  of  a  society,  in  which 
the  gods  of  earlier  idolatry  are  no  longer  recognised.  'I  hey 
endeavour  to  put  their  own  minds  in  communion  with  those  of 
the  constructors  of  the  ancient  system,  and  imagine  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  the  effort ; — a  vain  imagination,  for  the  real 
character  and  sentiment  of  a  bygone  age  may  be  called  up  as 
phantoms,  but  can  never  revisit  the  earth  as  living  agents;  and 
the  services  rendered  by  the  iconoclast,  and  the  motives  on 
which  he  acted,  are  all  forgotten  ;  and  he  is  regarded  with  mere 
honor  as  an  incarnate  spirit  of  destruction.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  intellectual  image- breakers  of  the  last  century,  who  shattered 
the  idols  of  public  veneration,  in  order  to  set  up  the  goddess  Uti¬ 
lity  in  their  stead.  'I'he  crying  necessity  for  reform,  which  first 
actuated  their  exertions,  is  no  longer  thought  of.  The  mass  of 
useless  and  corrupt  encumbrances  w  hich  they  swept  away,  is  no 
longer  in  sight.  '1  he  good  they  did  is  interred  with  them  ;  the 
failure  of  their  experiment  to  do  better  is  alone  remcmt^Kd. 
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Hume,  Smith,  and  Voltaire,  are  set  down  as  shallow,  mischievous 
coxcombs  by  the  philosophers  of  the  third  generation  after  them  ; 
who  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  their  inferiors  in  taste,  live¬ 
liness,  and  practical  ability,  as  they  boast  to  be  their  superiors 
in  profundity  of  thought.  The  Lucians  and  Montaignes  of  our 
days,  see  in  all  this  only  tokens  of  the  incessant  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  human  mind ; — ever  active  and  agitated,  and  yet  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  tide  only  reaching  the  point  which  it  had  already  attained 
in  some  former  movement.  More  hopeful  speculators  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  more  violent  the  oscillation,  the  more  steady  and 
certain  the  advance,  although  scarcely  perceptible  to  ordinary 
observation. 

We  are  not,  how'ever,  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  formal  de¬ 
fence  of  the  great  economist  against  such  objections  as  mere 
prejudice  or  fashion  may  raise,  whether  directed  against  himself 
or  against  his  science.  Undoubtedly  the  general  principles  of 
his  political  philosophy  are  of  a  superficial  character;  nor  can  we 
quite  agree  with  his  editor,  that  in  treating  ‘  the  most  important 
‘  points  in  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  political  science,’  he 
displayed  ‘  all  that  comprehensive  sagacity  which  formed  the 
‘  distinguishing  feature  of  his  mind.’  But  this  detracts  in  no 
degree  from  the  value  of  his  speculations,  wherever  that  test  of 
immediate  utility,  which  he  applied  too  indiscriminately,  is  the 
real  touchstone  of  the  value  of  institutions;  and  one  reason, 
among  others,  for  which  we  should  wish  to  find  his  work  more 
generally  read  than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  his  clear 
good  sense  and  attractive  style  are  likely  to  furnish  better  anti- 
(lotes  against  the  theories  of  such  writers  as  M.  Sismondi,  who 
would  subject  the  progress  of  national  wealth  again  to  the 
fetters  of  the  middle  ages,  than  the  abstract  reasonings  of  later 
writers. 

With  respect  to  what  Mr  M‘Culloch  terms  the  ‘  perplexed 
‘  and  illogical  arrangement’  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,’  which 
is  one  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against  it  by  a 
different  class  of  critics,  (a  defect  rather  remarkable  in  an  author 
whose  turn  of  mind  and  professional  habits  would  have  rather 
led  him,  it  might  be  thought,  into  too  strict  an  adherence  to  form 
and  order,)  we  have  already  seen  that  Sir  James  Macintosh 
regarded  it  as  having  in  some  measure  contributed  to  its  great 
popularity.  Undoubtedly  there  is  truth  in  the  remark ;  yet  Smith, 
perhaps,  abused  the  privilege  of  genius  to  be  discursive.  His 
wanderings  are  so  very  extensive,  his  involutions  of  digression 
within  digression  so  very  complex,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  read  his  work  in  any  other  w’ay  than  as  a  series  of  slightly 
connected  essays  on  a  variety  of  interesting  topics.  It  must  be 
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remembered,  however,  when  he  is  blamed  for  introducing  so 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  within  his  limits,  that  his  purpose  in  the 
composition  of  his  treatise  was  very  different  from  that  of  con¬ 
structing  a  mere  system  of  abstract  Political  Economy.  The 
work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  formed,  in  fact,  a  portion  only 
of  a  very  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on  moral  philosophy. 
According  to  Professor  Millar,  this  course  was  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  first  embracing  natural  theology,  the  second  ethics, 
the  third  jurisprudence ;  while  ‘  in  the  last  part  he  examined 

*  those  poiitieal  regulations  which  are  founded,  not  upon  the 
‘  principle  of  justice,  but  that  of  expediency,  and  which  are  cal- 
‘  culatcd  to  increase  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of 
‘  a  state.  Under  this  view  he  considered  the  political  institu- 

*  tions  relating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclesiastical  and 
‘  military  establishments.  What  he  delivered  on  these  subjects, 

‘  contained  the- substance  of  the  work  he  afterwards  published 
‘  under  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
‘  the  Wealth  of  Nations.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  scope 
fairly  included  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  qnicqnid  agmt 
honiines,  than  if  it  had  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  strict  science 
of  catallactics.  But  it  may  be  justly  noticed  as  a  defect  in  his 
method,  that  he  nowhere  lays  down  w'ith  any  degree  of  distinct¬ 
ness  the  real  province  of  that  science ;  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
political  economy  in  that  wider  sense  which  he  attaches  to  the 
word.  Hence  arises  much  of  the  confusion  and  want  of  order 
which  distracts  the  attention  of  the  reader  throughout  it.  This 
objection,  however,  applies  only  to  the  work  considered  as  a 
whole.  Regarded  with  a  view  to  its  several  parts,  we  agree  with 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  that  the  digressive  mode  in  which  it  is 
written  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  composition. 
Smith’s  method  of  teaching  was  essentially  analytical,  and 
possesses  all  the  attractions,  together  with  the  necessary  imperfec¬ 
tions,  of  that  mode  of  instruction.  He  rarely  states  principles 
by  way  of  themes  for  discussion  and  illustration ;  but  generally 
lays  before  his  readers  a  series  of  facts  in  commercial  history,  and 
proceeds  to  develop  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them,  al¬ 
most  unconsciously,  towards  those  general  truths  which  it  is  his 
object  to  instil.  No  more  agreeable  mode  of  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  devised  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 'cal¬ 
culated  to  leave  any  very  distinct  impression  on  ordinary  minds, 
which  are  apt  to  retain  the  examples  without  following  the  rea¬ 
soning;  nor  is  Smith  himself  always  clear  or  consistent,  where  he 
endeavours  to  deduce  similar  principles  from  different  serieses  of 
facts.  In  the  quick  and  powerful  grasp  with  which  he  seizes 
on  illustrations,  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  he  puts  them  for- 
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ward  at  once,  so  as  to  insure  the  reader’s  attention  at  the  out¬ 
set,  he  resembles  no  writer  so  much  as  Paley  ;  but  he  has  nothing 
of  that  somewhat  formal  and  pedantic  mode  of  argument  which 
characterises  the  latter.  Thus,  in  his  very  first  chapter  on  the 
division  of  labour,  instead  of  commencing  by  a  disquisition  on 
that  important  principle,  he  begins  by  taking  the  reader  with 
him  to  a  pin  manufactory  ;  and  when  his  attention  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  drawn  to  the  subject,  by  observing  the  curious  process 
carried  on  there,  he  next  leads  him,  by  analogy,  to  similar  instan¬ 
ces,  and  finally  to  the  governing  principle  of  the  whole  subject. 
But  Paley  had,  what  Smith  bad  not,  the  genius  of  arrangement; 
hence,  in  the  former,  the  illustration  never  occupies  the  place  of 
argument,  but  serves  only  as  an  introduction  to  it.  In  the  pages 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  example  often  succeeds  example,  and 
thought  calls  up  thought,  until  the  point  which  it  was  intended  at 
first  to  elucidate  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  reader;  and  sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  author  himself.  There  is  not  a  more  enter¬ 
taining  nor  more  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  work  than  the  well- 
known  one  on  the  rent  of  land  ;  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  any  thing  like  the  development  of  a  general  law  or  principle. 
Instead  of  it,  the  reader  is  treated  to  a  most  amusing  series  of 
disquisitions  on  the  price  of  corn  and  butcher’s  meat ;  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  Holland;  the  ancient  state  of  Italy;  Columella,  and  the 
extravagant  notions  of  Roman  gentletnen-farmers;  kitchen-gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-colonies;  thegrowthof  tobacco, rice, andpotatoes; 
and  the  efiect  of  these  last  on  the  breed  of  Irish  porters  and  town- 
ladies. 

These  peculiarities,  however,  need  not,  in  any  degree,  impair 
the  utility  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  students  at  the  present 
day  ;  because  a  few  judicious  notes,  calling  his  attention  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  the  fundamental  truths  which  are  exemplified  in  this 
rich  profusion  of  illustrations,  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  these  are  furnished  in  the  edition  before  us.  A 
more  important  and  difficult  duty  imposed  on  the  commentator 
is  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  correct  the  mistakes  into  which 
Smith  has  fallen,  as  to  the  theory  of  the  science  itself. 

‘  The  principal  defect  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,’  says  Mr 
M‘Culloch,  ‘  and  the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  errors  that 
‘  infect  it  seem  to  have  been  derived,  consists  in  the  erroneous 
‘  doctrines  advanced  with  respect' to  the  circumstances  w’hich  de- 
*  termine  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
‘  rent.  Dr  Smith  has  truly  stated,  that  in  the  remote  period 
‘  which  preceded  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  establish- 
‘  ment  of  a  right  of  property  in  land,  the  quantities  of  labour  re- 
‘  quired  to  produce  commodities,  determined  their  exchangeable 
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‘  value  or  worth,  as  compared  with  one  another.  But  he  sup- 
‘  posed  that  after  capital  had  been  accumulated,  and  workmen 
‘  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  land  had  been  ap- 
‘  propriated,  and  rent  began  to  be  paid,  the  value  of  commodities 
‘  nolonger  depended  wholly  on  the  labour  required  to  producethem, 

‘  and  bring  them  to  market ;  but  that  it  partly  depended  on  it, 

*  and  partly,  also,  on  the  amount  of  profit,  wages,  and  rent ;  and 
‘  that,  supposing  one  or  other  of  these  elements  to  remain  con- 
‘  stant,  their  value  would  fluctuate  according  to  the  variations  in 
‘  the  others,  rising  when  they  rose,  and  falling  when  they  fell.’ 

Mr  M‘Culloch  proceeds  to  refute  this  undoubtedly  fallacious 
position,  by  arguments  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Ricardo  and  his  followers  ;  and  to  show  that  the 
value  of  all  commodities  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production.  But  he  has  not,  perhaps,  distinctly 
pointed  out  (although  in  other  parts  of  this  edition  he  has  re¬ 
turned  more  fully  to  the  subject)  in  what  way  these  opinions 
followed  from  Dr  Smith’s  original  positions  respecting  the  effect 
of  competition  among  capitalists.  He  thought  ‘  that  profits  are 
‘  lowered  through  the  competition  of  capitalists;  that  whencapi- 
‘  tal  increases,  the  undertakers  of  different  businesses  begin 
‘  to  encroach  upon  one  another ;  and  that,  in  order  to  attain 
‘  their  object,  they  offer  their  produce  at  a  lower  price,  and 
‘  give  higher  wages  to  their  workmen.’  And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  ascribed  this  influence  to  competition  in  particular  em¬ 
ployments,  he  evidently  did  not  always  advert  to  the  general 
truth,  that  the  competition  of  capitalists  in  all  employments  must 
necessarily  render  the  rate  of  profits  in  any  species  of  productive 
industry  nearly  the  same. 

It  was  this  last  error  which  influenced  his  views  of  the  ex¬ 
changeable  value  of  commodities.  If  it  were  true,  as  he  supposed, 
that  capital  employed  in  one  species  of  industry  was  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  in  another — that  the  grower  of  corn,  for  example, 
realized,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  a  higher  profit  than  the 
manufacturer — it  is  clear  that  corn,  and  manufactured  articles, 
would  riot  exchange  against  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the 
quantities  of  labour  respectively  expended  in  the  production  of 
each.  Corn  would  bear,  relatively  to  labour,  a  higher  value 
than  manufactured  articles.  Arguing  on  the  same  assumptioi;, 
he  was  perfectly  consistent  in  supposing  that  a  high  rate  of  pro¬ 
fits  was  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  community,  inasmuch  as  it 
necessarily  raised  the  price  of  commodities ;  in  defending  the 
usury  laws,  and  in  contending,  by  a  doubly  erroneous  process  of 
reasoning,  first,  that  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  were  perma¬ 
nently  greater  than  those  of  the  home  trade  ;  and  secondly,  that 
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because  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  were  higher,  therefore 
that  trade  was  not  to  be  encouraged.  And  it  is  impossible  not 
to  observe  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  work,  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  his  inclination  to  liberal  principles  of  commerce,  and  the 
cogency  of  some  of  his  opinions  in  the  other  direction.  For  it 
was  certainly  difficult  to  maintain,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
employment  of  capital  in  different  branches  of  industry  was  more 
or  less  advantageous  to  the  community ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  impolitic  and  unjust  that  government  should  interfere 
to  direct  its  employment. 

But  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  ]Mr  M‘Culloch,  and  other  writers 
since  Ricardo,  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  what  there  is  of 
truth  in  Smith’s  views  of  the  effect  of  competition  among 
capitalists  in  the  reduction  of  profit.  That  he  had  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  mode  in  which  that  competition  acted,  is  unde¬ 
niable;  because  he  had  not  noticed  the  fact  pointed  out  before  him 
by  Dr  Anderson,  and  since  by  West  and  Malthus,  that  increase 
of  population  compels  society  to  have  recourse  to  soils  of  less 
fertility,  upon  which  industry  is  less  productive.  Supposing 
the  productiveness  of  industry  always  to  remain  the  same,  it 
is,  as  Ricardo  and  his  followers  truly  state,  inconceivable  that 
any  increase  of  capital  can  diminish  the  rate  of  profit  on  its  em¬ 
ployment,  unless  through  a  rise  of  wages.  But  it  must  surely  be 
remembered,  that  although  the  inferior  fertility  of  the  newly-cul¬ 
tivated  soil  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  profits ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  competition  among  the  capitalists 
which  drives  capital  to  seek  the  inferior  soil,  and  induces  its 
owner  to  be  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  profit.  When  population 
has  inereased  so  far  as  to  demand  the  cultivation  of  fresh  soil,  from 
whence  is  the  capital  derived  which  is  to  be  employed  upon  it  ? 
From  the  accumulations  made  by  capitalists  at  the  old  rate  of 
profit.  What,  then,  induces  the  capitalist  to  be  content  with  a 
lower  rate  of  profit  from  his  new  investment?  The  fact  that  he 
cannot  otherwise  employ  his  savings  at  all.  He  is  content  with 
a  lower  rate  of  profit  rather  than  consume  them  unproductively. 
It  is  competition  which  drives  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  fresh 
soil. 

It  may  be  answered,  no  doubt,  that  the  capitalist  could  not  be 
driven  to  employ  his  savings  in  this  manner  until  the  demand  for 
food  rose  so  high,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  population, 
that  the  amount  which  would  come  to  the  capitalist,  in  the  shape 
of  profit,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  fresh  soil,  should  equal 
in  value  the  amount  which  he  obtained  before.  In  this  case, 
although  the  rate  of  profit  would  fall,  (in  Mr  Ricardo’s  sense 
of  the  word,)  the  value  of  the  capitalist’s  share  would  remain  the 
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same.  But  it  is  evident  tliat  tins  is  not  the  natural  course  of 
things.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  along  with  the  conti¬ 
nued  resort  to  poorer  soils,  the  rate  of  profit  does  continually  fall 
(under  ordinary  circumstances)  not  in  proportion  to  wages  only, 
but  in  actual  amount ;  that  the  capitalist  does  actually  obtain 
less  and  less  value  by  the  employment  of  the  same  amount  of 
stock.  This  is  the  meaning  of  all  economists  when  they  speak 
of  the  tendency  of  advancing  population  to  force  down  profits, 
until,  in  the  words  of  Ricardo,  wages  rise  so  high  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  of  necessaries,  and  so  little  consequently  remains  for 
the  profits  of  stock,  that  the  motive  for  accumulation  ceases. 

Competition  does  not  make  the  soil  ungrateful,  but  it  drives 
capital  to  that  ungrateful  soil  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
reached.  It  does  not  diminish  the  productiveness  of  industry, 
but  it  forces  industry  to  employ  itself  in  a  less  productive  manner. 
If,  finding  no  more  eligible  investment  open,  a  person  employs 
his  money  in  some  way  which  returns  a  less  profit  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  neighbour  for  the  use  of  his,  the-  other  is  correct 
in  attributing  that  inferiority  of  profit  to  the  inferior  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  investment;  but  the  original  cause  which  reduces  the 
first  to  be  content  with  it,  is  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  use  for  it;  in  other  words,  competition. 
When,  therefore,  Mr  M‘Culloch  says,  in  his  supplemental  note 
on  the  ‘  Rate  of  Profit,’ — ‘  Competition  cannot  affect  the  pro- 
‘  ductiveness  of  industry,  and  therefore  has  itolhiny  to  do  with  the 
‘  determination  of  the  common  and  average  rate  of  profit,’  he  is 
surely  employing  language,  which,  though  true  in  a  given  sense, 
is,  like  many  other  dicta  of  economists,  calculated  to  mislead, 
because,  in  another  sense,  it  is  altogether  fallacious. 

For  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  practical  opinions 
have  been  deduced  from  the  language  of  Mr  Ricardo,  on  this 
subject,  which  seem  at  variance  both  with  experience  and  rea¬ 
son.  It  has  been  contended  that,  however  low  the  rate  of  profit 
and  abundant  the  mass  of  capital,  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
it  cannot  in  any  way  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  because  it  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  productiveness  of  industry.  And  yet,  if  all  the  capital 
employed  on  the  worst  soils  in  cultivation  were  removed,  it  is  plain, 
on  Mr  Ricardo’s  own  showing,  that  the  productiveness  of  indus¬ 
try  would  be  increased.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  in  a  country 
freely  importing  food,  additional  capital  may  be  thrown  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  for  the  foreign  market,  through  the 
force  of  competition,  while  the  foreign  market  does  not  extend 
proportionably.  Then,  if  the  supply  of  labour  should  increase  at 
the  same  rate,  although  the  price  of  the  manufactured  articles 
in  the  foreign  market  will  fall,  the  rate  of  profit  will  not.  But 
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if  the  capital  so  employed  should  increase  for  the  time  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  the  supply  of  labour,  both  the  amount  and  the  rate 
of  profit  will  fall.  I'hus  there  is,  at  all  events,  a  theoretical  case 
in  which  competition  will  reduce  the  rate  of  profit.  Ricardo 
treats  it  as  almost  an  impossible  one.  jSIalthus  considers  it  very 
probable.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  however  defective  Smith’s 
view  of  the  effect  of  competition  on  profits  may  be,  from  his  not 
having  adverted  to  the  modus  operandi^  we  doubt  whether  the 
language  of  later  writers  is  not  still  more  incorrect,  when  they 
treat  the  modus  operandi  as  if  it  were  the  efficient  cause  itself. 

Rut  we  have  not  space,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  these  complicated  questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  what  are  the  principal  notions  of  an  erroneous  character 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  great  work  of  Dr  Smith,  against 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  guarded.  This 
is  accomplished  in  Mr  M‘Culloch’s  edition;  partly  by  foot-notes, 
referring  the  reader  throughout  to  passages  of  the  commentary  in 
which  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  ;  partly  by  a  series  of  sup¬ 
plemental  essays,  which  form  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  additions.  These  comprise,  in  fact,  a  pretty  complete 
body  of  elementary  economical  science,  in  a  form  which,  to 
us  at  least,  appears  more  attractive  and  not  less  useful  than  that 
of  a  systematic  treatise.  Some  of  them  relate  to  the  fundamental 
subjects  of  labour,  value,  rent,  profits,  and  so  forth ;  others  are 
of  a  miscellaneous  character — relating  to  topics  suggested  by  the 
numerous  digressions  of  the  original  work.  Among  these  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  very  interesting  dissertations  on  the 
banking  system,  the  corn  laws,  and  on  the  government,  revenue, 
and  commerce  of  India.  'I'hese  are  subjects  on  which,  it  is 
our  belief,  few  men  or  none  have  so  much  contributed  to  form 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  present  time  as  Mr  M‘Culloch. 
Theorists  enough  have  enjoyed  their  day,  and  expended  their 
brief  influence  in  the  discussion  of  all  of  them.  His  peculiar 
merit  has  lain  rather  in  exposing  the  hollowness  of  their  specu¬ 
lations,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound  but  moderate 
scepticism  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  safest  guide  for  conservators  as 
well  as  innovators.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  views  on 
these  questions,  will  not  perhaps  find  much  of  novelty  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  here  treated  ;  but  we  must  repeat, 
that  the  present  mode  is  perhaps  the  best  he  could  have  chosen 
at  once  to  disseminate  and  make  popular  his  own  opinions,  and 
to  direct  the  student  in  making  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the 
work  of  the  great  founder  of  the  science,  and  estimating  his  dis¬ 
coveries  at  their  proper  value. 
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Art.  V. — England  under  the  Reigns  of  Edward  FI.  and  Mary  ; 
with  the  Contemporary  History  of  Euro\)e :  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  Original  Letters  never  before  printed.  With  Historical  Intro- 
ductions,  and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  ‘  History  of  Scotland.’ 

2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1839. 

"^rR  Tytler’s  object  in  the  present  work  is  to  present  to  his 
readers  a  series  of  notices,  historical  or  biographical,  of 
various  important  events,  and  prominent  characters,  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary;  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  illustrated  by  previously  unpublished  documents,  principally 
derived  from  the  State  Paper  ()ffice.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
new  and  slightly  varied  attempt  to  do  what  has  never  yet  been 
accomplished, — to  popularize,  that  is,  historical  documents, 
and  render  a  collection  of  letters  three  centuries  old  a  book 
for  the  drawing-room  and  the  circulating  library.  All  such 
attempts  are  founded  upon  a  mistake,  and  aim  at  uniting  history 
and  materials  for  history,  things  in  themselves  not  only  distinct 
but  incompatible.  History  should  be  addressed  to  the  people ; 
it  is  worthless  if  not  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and 
instruct ;  but  the  documentary  materials  out  of  which  it  is  woven, 
are  rarely  calculated  for  popular  reading.  Much  preliminary 
information  is  necessary  before  they  can  be  correctly  understood, — 
a  dissertation  is  required  to  explain  the  full  bearings  of  every 
document ;  and  when,  by  means  of  these  aids,  their  utility  and 
value  are  made  manifest,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  same  end 
might  have  been  arrived  at  in  a  simpler,  a  more  agreeable,  and, 
as  far  as  the  great  mass  of  readers  is  concerned,  in  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  way,  by  an  original  narrative,  containing  the  pith  and  mar¬ 
row  of  the  documents — in  one  word,  by  a  history. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  object  to  the  publication  of 
historical  documents.  Far  from  it.  They  are  the  tools  with 
which  the  historian  works  :  tables  are  not  more  necessary  to  the 
mathematician,  maps  to  the  geographer,  collections  to  the  natu¬ 
ralist.  Let  as  many  of  them  be  published  as  can  be  useful  to 
any  class  of  enquirers  ;  but  they  should  be  sent  forth  into  the 
world  with  all  the  simplicity  of  books  of  science  ;  and  to  seek  to 
make  them  popular,  or  to  publish  only  such  of  them  as  can  be 
introduced  into  a  book  which  aims  at  popularity,  are  errors  of  the 
same  kind  as  it  would  be  to  set  forth  tables  of  logarithms  illus¬ 
trated  and  ornamented  with  a  similar  view. 

Mr  Tytler  has  further  aimed  at  making  his  book  popular  by 
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modernizing  tlic  orthography  of  its  documents.  With  a  view  to 
his  object,  it  was  probably  right  to  do  so;  but  the  practice 
is  dangerous  and  objectionable.  It  destroys  identity,  takes  away 
one  evidence  as  to  the  education  and  character  of  the  writer ; 
fosters  ignorance  of  the  progressive  changes  in  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  of  our  language ;  and  increases  the  liability  to 
errors  in  transcription  and  printing.* 

Having  stated  the  objections  to  which  Mr  Tytler’s  publication 
is  liable,  with  a  freedom  which  we  are  quite  sure  he  will  not  dis¬ 
like,  we  shall  point  out  what  are  the  principal  historical  questions 
to  which  his  new  documents  relate. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  our  attention  is  prin- 
cip  illy  attracted  to  the  great  change  which  was  then  in  the  act 
of  being  effected  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  The  disputes  of  the  selfish  men  into  whose  hands 
the  government  W'as  thrown  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII — the 
plottings  of  brother  against  brother,  and  friend  against  friend, — 
acquire  importance  only  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
that  great  struggle  which  the  principles  of  the  reformers 


*  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  cause  that  we  have  found  considerable  vari¬ 
ations  between  Mr  Tytler’s  printed  letters  and  the  originals,  whenever  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them.  Thus,  vol.  i.  j).  75,  after  ‘  un- 
‘  derstood,’  add  ^J'romyoit ibid.  p.  239,  instead  of  ‘  for  the  King’s  Ma- 
‘  jesty,’  read  ‘  for  the  King’s  Majeatifs  and  (he  rialnis  more  safety  ibid, 
p.  231,  instead  of  ‘  lost  the  letter  out  of  his  packet,’  read  ‘  pocket p.  222, 
for  ‘he  myndelli  no  hurt,’  read  ‘  he  meaneth  no  hurt;’  vol.  ii.p.  192,  for 
‘and  of  my  doings,’  read  ‘and  declaration  of  my  doings;’  for  ‘  vvliereof 
‘  the  witnesses,’  read  ‘  whereof  be  witnesses ;’  for  ‘  two  of  my  suite,’  read 
‘  tw’o  of  my  ser cants  ;’  p.  194,  for‘  me  to  Hee,’  read  *detcrmyn  to  flee ;’ 
p.  193,  for  ‘tlicm  who  1  served,’  read  ‘tliem  with  uhom  I  served;’  for 
‘  Justus  adjutoiius  meus  Dominus,  qui  salvos  facit  rectos  corrf  (corde),’ 
read  ‘  Justu;n  adjutoriuta  meu/«  a  Domino,  qui  salvos  facit  rectos  cordc;’ 
ibid.  p.  124,  for  ‘  all  Sunday,’  read  ‘  all  the  day  being  Sunday ;’  for  ‘  fair 
‘  as  7iead  be  with  needle,’  read  ‘fair  as  anight  be  with  needle  ;’  p.  125, 
for  ‘yet  they  came  to  [view],’  read  ‘yet  they  came  to  mass;’  p.  126, 
for  ‘  as  great  states  are  there  in  England,’  read  ‘  as  great  states  be  in 
‘  England;’  after  ‘all  their  caps,’  insert  ‘Tlie  say  given,  they  riepart ;' 
for  ‘tlie  Lady  Elizabeth’s  my  mistress,’  read  ‘the  Lady  Elizabeth’s  my 
‘  mistress’.^  ifccficc  ;  ’  p.  127,  for ‘1  marvel  that  Tongres  hath  not  the 
‘  like,’  read  ‘  I  marvel  that  Thames  hath  not  the  like;’  p.  128,  for  ‘corn 
‘  every  where,’  read  ‘corn  enough  every  where;’  for  ‘labour  and  conti- 
‘  nuance  of  men,’  read  ‘labour  and  continence  of  men;’  p.  131,  for 
‘  the  bringing  thither  of  these  three  kings,’  read  ‘  the  coming  thither  of 
‘  those  three  kings;’  p.  132,  for  ‘they  were  not  all  maids,' read  ‘ fAey 
‘  say  tlioy  were  not  all  maids;’  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 
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were  then  waging  against  deep-rooted  superstitions.  In  the 
history  of  that  struggle,  few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  vices  of  the  men  in  power  became  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  success  of  the  Reformation.  Their  cupidity  stood 
in  that  place  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  monarch.  He  promoted  the 
Reformation  to  secure  the  gratification  of  his  inclinations  ;  they 
to  acquire  a  share  in  the  plunder ;  whilst,  in  both  instances, 
better  men  aided  in  the  work,  in  the  full  belief  that  light  would 
produce  light ;  and  that  truth  once  sent  forth,  though  it  might 
wander  abroad  for  many  days,  would  sooner  or  later  return, 
and  bear  the  olive-branch  along  with  her. 

The  cupidity  of  the  Protector  and  his  party  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  very  moment  of  their  accession  to  power.  The  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  contained  a  direction,  that  all  such  gifts  as  it 
should  appear  to  his  executors  that  he  had  promised,  ‘  in  any 
‘  manner  wise,’  should  be  perfected  after  his  death.  Acting  upon 
this  conscientious  direction,  the  scrupulous  executors  called  be¬ 
fore  them  three  witnesses,  who  deposed  to  certain  intentions  of 
the  King  to  confer  various  titles  and  grants  of  lands  upon  the 
prinrijxil  extcutors  themselves,  upon  the  icilnesses,  and  upon  some 
few  other  persons.  This  determined  them.  ‘  Both  out  of  con- 
‘  science  to  the  King’s  will,  and  for  their  own  honour,’  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fulfill  the  pious  intentions  of  their  late  master,  and  their 
duty  to  his  successor,  by  parcelling  out  the  royal  domains  amongst 
themselves.  The  following  letter,  which  Mr  Tytler  informs  us 
is  one  of  many  of  a  similar  kind,  written  about  the  same  time  by 
the  same  nobleman,  who  was  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  explains  the  nature  of  the  first  business  transacted  by  these 
conscientious  guardians.  It  is  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
to  Paget,  and  was  written  in  March  1547  : — 

‘  Master  Secretary — Perchance  some  folks  will  allege  considerations 
concerning  the  not  assignment  of  the  Lordship  of  Warwick,  saving  it  is 
a  stately  castle,  and  a  goodly  park,  and  a  great  royalty.  To  that  it  may 
be  answered — the  castle  of  itself  is  not  able  to  lodge  a  good  baron  with 
his  train ;  for  all  the  one  side  of  the  said  castle,  with  also  the  dongeon 
tower,  is  clearly  ruinated  and  down  to  the  ground;  and  that  of  late  the 
King’s  Majesty  that  dead  is,  hath  sold  all  the  chief  and  principal  manors 
that  belonged  unto  the  said  earldom  and  castle ;  so  that  at  this  presetit 
there  is  no  lands  belonging  unto  it,  hut  the  rents  of  certain  houses  in  the 
town,  and  certain  meadows,  with  the  park  of  Wegenock.  Of  the  which 
castle,  with  the  park,  and  also  of  the  town,  I  am  constable,  high  steward, 
and  master  of  the  game,  with  also  the  herbage  of  the  park,  during  my 
life ;  and  because  of  the  name  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  have  the  thing; 
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and  also  I  come  of  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  the  right  and  not 
defiled  line. 

*  I  will  rebate  part  of  my  fees  in  my  portion,  to  have  the  same  castle, 
meadows,  and  park ;  wherein  I  pray  you  to  show  me  your  friendship,  to 
move  the  rest  of  my  lords  to  this  effect ;  and  further  to  be  friendly  to 
Mr  Denny,  according  to  his  desire,  for  the  site  and  remains  of  Waltham, 
with  certain  other  farms  ailjoining  unto  Jeston  ;  wherein,  as  for  the  site 
of  Waltham,  1  suppose  it  shall  grow  to  a  commonwealth  to  the  country 
thereabouts  to  let  him  have  it. 

‘  .4nd  in  case  that  they  will  not  condescend  to  me  for  the  lordship  of 
Warwick,  as  is  aforesaid,  I  pray  you  then  let  me  have  Tunbridge  and 
Penshurst,  that  was  the  Buckingham’s  lands  in  Kent,  as  parcel  of  my 
portion,  with  also  Flawlden,  that  was  my  own  ;  and  whether  I  have  the 
one  or  the  other,  let  Canonbury  be  our  portion. 

‘  The  Muster  of  the  Horse  would  gladly,  as  1  do  perceive  by  him,  have 
the  Lordship  in  Sussex  that  was  the  Lonl  Laware’s,  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  were  better  bestowed  upon  him,  or  some  such  as  would  keep  it  up, 
and  serve  the  king  in  the  country  in  maintaining  of  household,  than  to 
let  it  full  to  ruin  as  it  doth,  with  divers  other  like  houses ;  being  a  great 
pity,  and  loss  it  will  be  at  length  to  the  king  and  realme.’ — Tytler,  i. 
28. 

But  Warwick,  Tunbridge,  Penshurst,  Lord  Delaware’s  lord- 
ship  in  Sussex,  and  all  the  other  disposable  properties,  were  not 
enough — the  Crown  was  not  rich  enough — to  satisfy  these  disin¬ 
terested  men.  Henry,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  had  in  view,  when  making  these  ‘  promises,’  the  princely 
estates  of  the  Howards,  but  that  source  had  failed ;  his  prodi¬ 
gality,  ‘  like  sandy  ground,’  had  ‘  suddenly  sucked  up  the  large 
‘  shower  of  Abbey  lands.’  Of  all  the  former  confiscations  no¬ 
thing  w’as  available  but  the  precedent ;  and  that  was  determined 
to  be  applied  to  the  lands  of  those  superstitious  endow'meuts 
termed  Chantries.  The  lands  of  chantries  attached  to  the  dis¬ 
solved  monasteries  were  given  to  the  Crown  by  Henry  VIII.’s 
last  Parliament,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  recent  wars  ■  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Now  the  incomes  of  all  the  remaining 
chantries,  the  number  of  which  was  very  great — for  there  was 
not  a  parish-church  of  any  note  throughout  England  that  had 
not  some  of  them  attached  to  it,  and  many  had  four,  five,  or 
more — St  Paul’s  had  forty-seven — were  poured  into  the  'I'rea- 
sury ;  and  to  swell  the  amount  still  higher,  guilds,  hospitals, 
free  chapels  and  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  were  added  to  the  parliamentary  grant. 
The  act  was  put  forth  with  the  professed  design  of  converting 
the  confiscated  property  to  the  erection  of  grammar-schools,  the 
augmentation  of  the  universities,  and  the  better  provision  of  the 
poor.  In  their  own  private  consultations  the  council  treated  it 
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simply  as  a  means  of  increasinir  the  royal  revenue;*  and  no  sooner 
was  the  act  passed,  than  grammar-schools,  universities,  the  poor, 
and  the  royal  revenue  were  all  forgotten,  and  the  proceeds  par¬ 
celled  out  amongst  the  council  and  their  adherents.  ‘  The  King 
‘  bore  the  blame,’ exclaimed  an  indignant  preacher,  in  1550,  ‘  the 
‘  poor  felt  the  lack,  and  all  the  world  saw'  that  the  act  made  for 
‘  maintenance  of  learning  and  relief  of  the  poor,  had  served  some 
‘  men  as  a  fit  instrument  to  rob  learning  and  spoil  the  poor.’ 

But  even  chantry  lands,  although  pleasant  morsels,  especially 
when  lying  contiguous  to  other  properties  already  obtained, 
were  of  themselves  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  royal  executors.  The  following  characteristical  con¬ 
versation  between  the  boisterous  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the  Lord 
Admiral,  and  one  of  his  retainers,  gives  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  proceeding  more  vigorously  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
‘  the  promises’  of  their  deceased  master. 

‘  He  (the  Lord  Admiral)  was  in  a  great  heat,  and,  amongst  many  other 
things,  said,  “  By  God's  precious  soul !  my  lord  my  brother  (the  Protec¬ 
tor  Somerset)  is  wondrous  hot  in  helping  every  man  to  his  right  saving 
me.  He  maketh  a  great  matter  to  let  me  have  the  Queen’s  jewels,  which 
you  see  hy  the  whole  opinion  of  all  the  lawyers  ought  to  belong  unto 
me;  and  all  under  pretence  that  he  would  not  the  King  should  lose  so 
much — as  who  (should  ?)  say  it  were  a  loss  to  the  King  to  let  me  have 
mine  own?  But  he  maketh  nothing  of  the  loss  that  the  King’s  Majesty 
hath  hy  him  in  his  Court  of  First-fruits  and  Tenths,  where  his  revenue 
is  abated,  as  I  have  heard  say,  almost  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.” 

‘  I  told  him,  that  I  thought  it  was  not  so  much;  for  the  whole  land  that 
had  been  surrendered  since  the  King’s  death  was  by  all  men’s  guesses  far 
under  that  sum. 

‘  “  Well,  well,”  said  he,  “  they  are  at  this  point  now  that  there  can 
neither  bishoprick,  deanery,  nor  prebend  fall  void,  but  one  or  other  of 
them  will  have  a  jteece  of  it.” 

‘  Indeed  I  did  in  this  point  both  grant  his  saying  to  be  true,  and  ag¬ 
gravate  the  matter  to  confirm  his  opinion,  with  naming  the  Deanery  of 
Wells,  the  Bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  and  others,  which  1  told  him  had  been 
sore  plucked  at. 

‘  “  It  maketh  no  matter,”  said  he,  “  it  will  come  in  again  when  the  King 
cometh  to  his  years,  as  he  beginneth  to  grow  lustily.  By  God’s  pre¬ 
cious  soul  I”  said  he,  “  I  would  not  be  in  some  of  their  coa/a  for  five 
marks  when  he  shall  hear  of  these  matters.  For  mine  own  part,  Lwill 
not  have  a  penny  after  that  rate,  nor  they  shall  not  all  be  able  to  charge 
me  with  the  value  of  a  farthing.” — Tytler,  i.  p.  170. 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  Sir  William  Petre  writes  to  his  co- 
secretary  Cecil,  the  future  Burghley,  upon  a  desirable  vacancy 
taking  place  at  the  Savoy,  as  follows  : — 

‘  1  doubt  not  but  there  be,  as  you  write,  good,  or  rather  great  plenty 

of  anglers  for  it .  At  the  beginning,  the  Apostles  left  their 

iishing  of  fishes,  and  became  fishers  of  men ;  and  now  we,  which  talk 
much  of  Christ  and  his  holy  word,  have,  I  fear  me,  used  a  much  con¬ 
trary  way,  for  we  leave  fishing  for  men,  and  fish  again  in  the  tempestuous 
seas  of  this  world  for  gain  and  wicked  mammon.’ — Ibid.  i.  p.  4:27. 

Mr  Tytler  gives  a  curious  explanation  of  the  secret  arrange¬ 
ment  for  remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Crown — that  Durham  would  be  better  and  more 
godly  furnished  than  it  ever  was,  and  that  the  royal  revenue  would 
be  greatly  benefited — if  the  eastle,  and  the  other  houses  which 
the  bishop  had,  with  £2000  a-year  of  the  best  lands  within 
the  north  parts  of  the  re.alm,  were  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
The  scheme  was  approved  and  carried  into  execution  ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  vested  in  the 
Crown,  than  they  were  granted  out  again  to  the  disinterested 
proposer  of  the  arrangement  by  which  they  had  been  acquired. 

The  first  leader  of  these  worthy  guardians — who,  it  will  be 
seen,  watched  over  the  state  like  unclean  birds  over  a  field  of 
slaughter,  fixing  an  eager  gaze  upon  every  thing  that  fell — was 
the  Protector,  Edward  Seymour  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  weak, 
vain,  pompous  man,  ruled  by  an  ambitious  wife.  Mr  Tytler 
gives  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  character  than  most  of  our 
recent  historians.  His  arguments  are  ingenious  and  interesting, 
but  we  cannot  coincide  in  his  conclusions.  It  is  told  of  some 
one,  we  forget  whom,  that,  after  listening  to  a  dexterous  special 
pleading  in  behalf  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  drily  asked  the  advo¬ 
cate — ‘  Can  you  prove  that  she  did  not  marry  Bothwell  ?  ’  ,  We 
say  to  the  defenders  of  the  Protector  Somerset — ‘  Can  you 
‘  make  it  appear  that  he  did  not  sign  his  brother’s  death-war- 
‘  rant?*  Mr  Tytler  says  his  signature  was  ‘  a  miserable  neccs- 
‘  sity,  arising  out  of  his  office  as  Protector.’ — Alas !  if  Milton  is  an 
authority,  Somerset  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tate  on  whose  behalf  ‘  necessity — the  tyrant’s  plea,’ — has  been 
alleged  as  a  defence. 

Somerset’s  elevation  to  the  Protectorate  raised  him  above 
himself.  Although  bound,  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him 
at  his  appointment,  to  consult  with  his  co-executors,  and  abstain 
from  acting  upon  his  own  authority,  he  soon  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  dictator ;  gave  way  to  ‘  great  cholerick  fashions ;  ’ 
insolently  rebuked  persons  who  dift’ered  from  him  in  opinion ; 
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procured  a  stamp  of  the  King’s  signature,  which  he  affixed  to 
whatever  documents  he  pleased  ;  *  and  kept  the  King  in  such  close 
ward,  that  he  was  never  for  ‘  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour’  alone, 
(i.  1 1 1 ;)  and  was  driven  to  communicate  with  his  nearest  relations 
by  stealth,  writing  to  them  ‘  small  lines  of  recommendation’ 
•upon  ‘  minute,  torn,  and  shabby  scraps  of  paper,'  (ibid.  1 12.)  Of 
his  imperious  behaviour  to  those  about  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
councillors,  there  exists  undeniable  evidence  in  an  extraordinary 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sir  William  Paget,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state. t  After  reminding  him  of  his  pettish  conduct  in 
council,  and  his  snapping  at  those  who  contraried  any  thing 
he  had  conceived,  so  that  no  man  dared  speak  to  him ;  and 
stating  how  heavily  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  rebuked  that 
afternoon  had  complained  of  his  treatment,  seeming  almost 
out  of  his  wits,  he  tells  him — ‘  A  King  which  shall  give 
‘  men  occasion  of  discourage  to  say  their  opinions  frankly,  recei- 
‘  veth  thereby  great  hurt  and  peril  to  his  realm.  But  a  subject 
‘  in  great  authority,  as  your  Grace  is,  using  such  fashion,  is  like 
‘  to  fall  into  great  danger  and  peril  of  his  own  person,  beside  that 
‘  to  the  commonweal ;  which,  for  the  very  love  I  bear  your 
‘  Grace,  I  beseech  you,  and  for  God's  sake,  consider  and  weigh 
‘  well.  And  also,  when  the  whole  council  shall  move  you,  or 
‘  give  you  advice  in  a  matter,  like  as  they  did  of  late,  for  send- 
‘  ing  of  men  to  Bulloygn,  to  follow  the  same,  and  to  relent 
‘  sometimes  from  your  opinion.  Your  surety  shall  be  the  more 
‘  and  your  burden  the  less.’ 

We  have  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  although  not  so  explicit, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  almost  the  only  thoroughly 
honest  man  of  the  time,  published  in  the  present  work.  His 
feelings  of  gratitude  compelled  him  to  adhere  to  the  Protector 
throughout  his  troubles ;  but  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  faults. 
‘  For  my  part,’  he  writes,  ‘  I  am  in  a  most  miserable  case.  I 
‘  cannot  leave  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  him  who  was  my  master, 
‘  of  whom  1  have  had  all ;  and  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have  mis- 
‘  liked  also  some  things  that  you  and  the  rest  of  my  lords  there 
*  did  mislike,  as  ye  know,  no  man  better,  yourself.’ — Vol.  i. 
229. 

His  impatience  of  advice,  and  uncontrolled  irritability  of  tem¬ 
per,  were  united  with  an  evident  hankering  after  popularity, 
scarcely  less  likely  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  his  equals  ;  and, 
when  coupled  with  his  treatment  of  the  King,  calculated  to  give 

•  Kempe's  Loseley  Papers,  p.  8.  Tytler,  i.  153. 

t  Strype’s  Memorials,  Ti.417.  E'lit.  1816. 
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rise  to  suspicions  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  anxiety  to 
be  regarded  as  ‘  the  Good  Duke,’  was  manifested  in  many  ways. 
He  had  no  ear  for  the  advice  of  those  who  stood  but  one  step 
lower  in  the  state  than  himself;  but  to  the  people  he  was  a  very 
‘  king  of  smiles,’  and  every  complaint  of  a  poor  man  was  wel¬ 
come.  He  set  up  a  Court  of  Requests  in  his  own  house,  to  ad¬ 
minister  or  procure  justice  for  mean  suitors  ;  interfered  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  in  the  course  of  justice,  (i.  120  ;)  calling  per¬ 
sons  even  of  the  highest  rank  to  account,  in  an  unusual  and 
extrajudicial  manner,  (i.  75;)  and  even  when  cases  were  remitted 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  sending  with  them  a  letter  of  explana¬ 
tion  and  recommendation,  which  procured  him  the  credit  of 
whatever  benefit  resulted  to  the  suitor.  So,  in  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  inclosures,  misled  by  his  love  of  popularity,  he  weakly 
argued  with  men  who  broke  the  peace  and  defied  the  law.  He 
gave  them  good  words,  and  made  them  promises — and  what  was 
the  result?  They  were  unconvinced  by  his  arguments,  and  un¬ 
satisfied  by  his  promises,  whilst  his  weakness  ot  conduct  led  them 
to  over-estimate  their  strength  ;  other  questions  were  mixed  up 
with  the  original  causes  of  complaint;  all  the  dissatisfied  united, 
and  it  was  not  without  incalculable  loss  of  property,  and  much 
bloodshed,  that  two  dangerous  insurrections  were  suppressed. 

The  first  person  who  set  himself  in  o|>position  to  the  Protector 
was  his  brother  the  Admiral,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  ;  the 
same  gentleman  of  whose  emphatic  style  of  conversation  we  have 
given  a  specimen.  Their  quarrel  originated  in  a  dispute  between 
their  wives  upon  a  point  of  precedence ;  and  the  breach  was 
widened  by  the  detention  of  some  jewels  claimed  by  the  Admiral’s 
wife.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  meditated  the  removal  of  his 
brother  from  the  Protectorate,  and  his  own  succession  to  that 
authority.  With  that  view,  he  courted  the  young  King  with 
secret  gifts  of  money;  instilled  into  his  mind  dissatisfactionwith 
Somerset’s  treatment ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine, 
was  anxious  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  His  intrigues  were  of  a  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter,  and  might  have  led  to  treason ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  overbearing  leader, 
in  procuring  him  to  be  attainted  in  his  absence,  and  unheard, 
has  made  him  an  object  of  general  pity.  Slender  proofs  of  actual 
treason,  conjoined  to  the  Protector’s  popularity,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  secure  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  but,  by  taking  what  was 
thought  a  nearer  and  safer  way  to  his  death,  his  accusers  have 
sent  the  proofs  down  to  us,  with  this  blot  upon  them — that  they 
were  not  thought  sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law. 
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Several  of  the  examinations  of  witnesses  against  him  have 
been  published  in  Haynes’s  State  Papers  ;  and  Mr  Tytler  has 
brought  to  light  some  others.  The  following  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  but,  as  Mr  Tytler  remarks,  is  ‘  interesting  from 
the  [almost]  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is  thrown.’  It  is  enti- 
tl(?d  ‘  Certain  Communications  betwixt  the  Lord  Privy- Seal 
‘  [Lord  Russell]  and  the  Lord  Admiral.’ 

‘  Riding  one  day  together  with  my  Lord  Admiral,  as  we  followed  my 
Lord  Protector  towards  the  Parliament  House,  I  said  unto  him,  “  My 
Lord  Admiral,  there  are  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear.” 

‘  My  Lord  Admiral  demanded  what  the  same  should  be. 

‘  I  showed  him  I  was  informed  he  made  means  to  marry  either  with 
my  Lady  Mary,  or  else  with  my  Lady  Elizabeth.  And  touching  that,  I 
said,  “  My  Lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  such  thing,  ye  seek  the  means  to 
undo  yourself  and  all  those  that  shall  come  of  you.” 

‘  He  asked  me  who  informed  me  thereof,  desiring  earnestly  to  know’ 
the  authors  of  that  tale  to  me. 

‘  I  showed  him  “  I  heard  it  of  divers  of  your  near  friends,  and  such  as 
bear  you  as  much  good-will,  and  wish  you  as  w’ell  to  do  as  I  do  myself. 

‘  At  that  time  he  seemed  to  deny  that  there  was  any  such  thing  at¬ 
tempted  of  his  part,  and  that  he  never  thought  to  make  any  enterprise 
therein. 

‘  1  answered,  “  My  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so and,  giving 
him  exhortation  not  to  attempt  the  matter,  we  finished  our  communication 
in  that  behalf  for  that  present. 

‘  Riding  in  like  sort  together,  within  two  or  three  days  following, 
from  my  Lord  Protector’s  house  unto  the  Parliament  House,  my  Lord 
Admiral  said  unto  me,  “  Father  Russell,  you  are  very  suspicious  of  me ; 
I  pray  you  tell  me  who  show’ed  you  of  the  marriage  that  I  should  at¬ 
tempt,  whereof  ye  brake  with  me  the  other  day  ?” 

‘  1  answered,  he  should  not  know  the  authors  of  the  tale  ;  but  that  I  un¬ 
derstood  it  bvsuch  as  bare  him  right  good-will,  and  said  therewithal!,  “  My 
Lord,  I  shall  earnestly  advise  you  to  make  no  suit  for  marriage  that  way.” 

‘  He  replied,  saying,  “  It  is  convenient  for  them  to  marry  ;  and  better 
it  were  that  they  were  married  within  the  realm  than  in  any  foreign  place, 
and  without  the  realm.  And  why  might  not  I,  or  another,  made  by  the 
King  their  father,  marry  one  of  them  ?” 

‘  I  answered,  “  My  Lord,  if  either  you,  or  any  other  within  this  realm, 
shall  match  himself  in  marriage,  either  with  my  Lady  Mary  or  with  my 
Lady  Elizabeth,  undoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  shall  procure  unto  him¬ 
self  the  occasion  of  his  utter  undoing ;  and  you  especially  above  all 
others,  being  of  so  near  alliance  to  the  King’s  Majesty.” 

‘  And  he  being  desirous  to  know  the  cause,  i  alleged  this  reason _ 

“  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  although  the  King’s  Majesty’s  father  was  a 
prince  of  much  wisdom  and  knowledge,  yet  was  he  very  suspicious,  and 
much  given  to  suspect.  His  grandfather,  also.  King  Henry  the  Seventh, 
was  a  very  noble  and  a  wise  prince,  yet  was  he  also  very  suspicious. 
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Wherefore  it  may  be  possible,  yea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  the 
King’s  Majesty,  following  therein  the  nature  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  may  be  also  suspicious.  Which,  if  it  shall  so  prove,  this  may 
follow,  that  in  case  you,  being  of  alliance  to  his  Highness,  shall  also  marry 
with  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  by  succession,  his  Highness  may  per¬ 
haps  take  occasion  thereof  to  have  you  hereafter  in  great  suspect,  and  as 
often  as  he  shall  see  you,  to  think  that  you  gape  and  wish  for  his  death  ; 
which  thought,  if  it  be  once  rooted  in  his  bead,  much  displeasure  may 
ensue  unto  you  thereupon.”  I  added  also,  “  And  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
what  shall  you  have  with  any  of  them  ?’’ 

‘  He  answered,  that  he  who  married  one  of  them  should  have  three 
thousand  a-year. 

‘  I  answered,  “  My  Lord,  it  is  not  so ;  for  ye  may  be  well  assured 
that  he  shall  have  no  mure  than  only  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
plate,  and  goods,  and  no  land.”  And  therewithal  I  asked  him,  “  what 
that  should  be  to  maintain  his  charges  and  estate,  matching  himself 
there  ?’’ 

‘  He  answ'ered,  “  They  must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a-year 
also.” 

‘  I  answered,  “  By  G — d  !  but  they  may  hot.” 

‘  He  answered,  “  By  G — d  I  none  of  you  all  dare  say  nay  to  it.” 

‘  I  answered,  “  By  G — d !  for  my  part  I  will  say  nay  to  it  ;  for  it  is 
clean  against  the  King’s  will.” 

‘  Riding  together  another  time,  in  like  sort,  toward  the  Parliament 
House,  my  Lord  Admiral  said  unto  me,  “  What  will  you  say,  my 
Lord  Privy-Seal,  if  I  go  above  you  shortly  ?”  I  answered,  “  I  would 
he  very  glad  of  his  preferment ;  and,  concerning  going  above  me,  I  did 
not  care,  so  that  b.e  took  nothing  from  me.”  Which  my  Lord  Admiral's 
saving,  and  my  answer,  I  declared  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  immediately 
the  same  morning. — J.  Russell.’ — Vol.  i.  142- 14G. 

The  Protector  was  freed  from  apprehension  of  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  his  brother,  only  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Dudley  Earl  of 
AVarwick — a  more  wily  and  dangerous  antagonist.  That  crafty 
man  has  been  accused  of  urging  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Admi¬ 
ral,  as  a  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Protector.  The  fact  may 
have  been  so,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;  and  the  catalogue  of  his 
crimes  is  long  enough  without  being  eked  out  by  an  imaginary, 
or  at  any  event  a  doubtful,  offence.  The  Protector’s  unnatural 
share  in  that  act  of  judicial  murder  must  have  lowered  his  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  probably  Warwick’s  advancement  received  aid  from 
that  circumstance,  and  still  more  from  the  contrast  between  the 
Protector’s  want  of  vigour  and  his  rival’s  promptitude  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Cade’s  rebellion.  W’arwick  returned  from  Norfolk 
about  the  middle  of  September ;  and  his  determination  to  de¬ 
pose  the  Protector  was  formed  immediately,  and  executed  with 
equal  secresy  and  effect.  Wrapped  up  in  a  fancied  security, 
founded  upon  a  popularity  which  had  waned,  if  not  vanished,  and 
VOL.  LXX.  NO.  CXLIl.  2  G 
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depending  upon  that  tower  of  strength — the  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  King — Somerset  was  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
■when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all  the  influential  members  of 
the  council,  except  Cranmer,  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  se¬ 
ceding  from  their  accustomed  place  of  assembly,  and  meeting 
apart  at  Warwick’s  house-  The  Protector,  who  was  with  the 
King  at  Hampton- Court,  instantly  took  alarm  ;  and,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  few  friends  who  were  about  him,  endeavoured 
to  crush  the  rising  schism  by  force.  The  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  being  amongst  the  dissentients,  Somerset’s  first  step  was  to 
secure  that  important  fortress,  (i.  249  ;)  he  then  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  for  a  general  muster  at  Hampton-Court,  to  defend  the 
King  and  the  Protector,  (i.  205 ;)  he  wrote  also  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  the  principal  towns,  and  the  most  influential 
individuals,  requesting  immediate  assistance.  These  prompt 
measures  urged  forward  the  Lords.  They  professed  that  their 
intention  was  simply  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the  Protector 
upon  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but,  denounced  as  public  enemies,  they 
determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  their  first  step  was  to  se¬ 
cure  the  city  of  London.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  Lord  Warwick’s  house,  and  the  Chancellor  declared 
to  them  their  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Protector.  Ward¬ 
motes,  and  a  common- hall  were  held  immediately;  the  latter  was 
attended  by  the  Lords  ;  the  citizens’  hearts  were  won,  and  they 
remained  unshaken ;  notwithstanding  Somerset’s  attempts  to 
rouse  them  by  proclamations  and  handbills,  two  of  which  are 
printed  by  Mr  Tytler,  (i.  208,  210.)  The  Protector  now  with¬ 
drew  the  King  by  night  to  Windsor  Castle ;  both  parties  mus¬ 
tered  their  friends,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending  ;  when,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  country  was  saved  by  the  firmness  and 
good  sense  of  two  English  gentlemen,  whose  conduct  can  scarcely 
be  too  much  applauded. 

A  considerable  army  had  been  raised  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  west ;  and  a  large  body  of  that  army,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Russell— the  Father  Russell  of  our  last 
extract — and  Sir  William  Herbert,  was  marching  up  towards 
J.ondon  through  the  w’estern  counties.  Upon  these  gentlemen 
the  fate  of  the  Protector  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended, 
and  each  party  sought  to  interest  them  in  its  behalf.  The  Pro¬ 
tector’s  letters,  addressed  to  them,  both  in  the  King’s  name  and 
inhis  own,  urged  them  to  advance  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
the  person  of  their  sovereign.  His  importunity  increased  with 
his  necessities ;  and  ultimately  his  son.  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
was  dispatched  with  further  and  more  urgent  entreaties.  He 
found  Lord  Russell  and  his  coadjiitor  at  Wilton ;  and  instantly, 
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in  obedience  to  the  royal  summons,  they  advanced,  with  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  son  and  a  small  body  of  gentlemen,  as  far  as  Andover. 
As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  country  ‘  in  a  roar  the  sum¬ 
monses  directed  to  the  gentry,  and  the  bills  thrown  abroad  amongst 
the  Commons,  having  excited  universal  confusion  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  a  letter  reached  them  from  the  Lords,  that  they  became 
fully  aware  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs.  Russell’s  previous 
othclal  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Somerset,  then  threw 
light  upon  the  whole  proceedings ;  their  eyes  were  opened,  and, 
instead  of  yielding  farther  obedience  to  the  Protector’s  mandate, 
they  sent  back  his  son  with  the  following  admirable  letter  ;•  — 

‘  Pleaseth  your  Grace — We  have  received  your  letters,  not  without 
our  g;reat  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  perceive  the  civil  dissension  which 
has  liappened  between  your  Grace  and  the  nobility.  A  greater  plague 
could  nut  be  scut  unto  this  realm  from  God,  being  the  next  way  to  make 
U3,  of  conquerors,  slaves,  and  to  induce  upon  us  an  universal  calamity  and 
thraldom,  which  we  pray  God  so  to  hold  his  holy  hand  over  us,  as  we 
may  never  see  it. 

‘  And  fur  answer,  this  is  to  signify,  that  so  long  as  we  thought  that 
the  nobility  presently  assembled  had  conspired  against  the  King’s  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person,  so  long  we  came  forward,  with  such  company  as  we  have, 
fur  the  surety  of  his  Highness,  as  appertaineth.  And  now,  having  this 
day  received  advertisement  from  the  Lords,  whereby  it  is  given  us  to 
understand  that  no  hurt  nor  displeasure  is  meant  towards  the  King’s  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  that  it  doth  plainly  appear  unto  us  that  they  are  his  Highness’s 
most  true  and  loving  subjects,  meaning  no  otherwise  than  as  to  their 
duties  of  allegiance  may  appertain ;  so  as,  in  conclusion,  it  doth  also 
appear  unto  us,  that  this  great  extremity  proceedeth  only  upon  private 
causes  between  your  Grace  and  them,  we  have  therefore  thought  most 
convenient,  in  the  heat  of  this  broil,  to  levy  as  great  a  power  as  we  may, 
as  well  for  the  surety  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  person,  as  also  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  which,  whilst  this  contention  endu- 
reth,  by  factions  between  your  Grace  and  them,  may  be  in  much  peril 
and  danger. 

<  VVe  are  out  of  doubt  the  devil  hath  not  so  enchanted  nor  abased  their 
wits,  as  they  would  consent  to  any  thing  prejudicial  and  hurtful  to  the 
King’s  most  noble  person,  upon  whose  surety  and  preservation,  as  they 
well  know,  the  state  of  the  realm  doth  only  depend ;  and  having  consi¬ 
deration  of  their  honours’  discretions,  and  their  continual  truth  unto  the 
Crown,  we  believe  the  same  so  assuredly  as  no  other  argument  may  dis¬ 
suade  us  for  the  contrary.  And  for  our  own  parts,  we  trust  your  Grace 
doubteth  not  but  that  as  we  have,  and  will  and  must  have,  a  special  re¬ 
gard  and  consideration  of  our  duties  of  allegiance  unto  the  King’s  Mo- 


•  'fhe  substance  of  this  letter  was  given  by  Fox  in  his  ‘  Martyrology,’ 
and  was  transferred  from  thence  into  Hollinshed ;  but  we  believe  it  hai 
never  been  published  at  full  length  before. 
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jesty,  so  sliall  we  not  be  negligent  to  do  our  parts,  like  faithful  subjects, 
for  the  surety  of  his  Highness  accordingly.  Beseeching  your  Grace  that 
his  M^esty  in  anywise  be  put  in  no  fear,  and  that  your  Grace  would 
so  conrorm  yourself  as  these  private  causes  redound  not  to  an  universal 
displeasure  of  the  whole  realm. 

‘  Would  God  all  means  were  used  rather  than  any  blood  be  shed ; 
which,  if  [it]  be  once  attempted,  and  the  case  brought  to  that  misery 
that  the  hands  of  the  nobility  be  once  polluted  each  with  other’s  blood, 
the  quarrel  once  begun  will  never  have  end  till  the  realm  be  descended 
to  that  woeful  calamity  that  all  our  posterity  shall  lament  the  chance. 
Your  Grace’s  proclamat'ons  and  billets  sent  abroad  for  the  raising  of  the 
Commons,  we  mislike  very  much.  The  wicked  and  evil-disposed  per¬ 
sons  shall  stir  as  well  as  the  faithful  subjects  ;  and  we,  and  these  other 
gentlemen  who  have  served,  and  others  of  worship  in  these  countries 
where  the  same  have  been  published,  do  incur  by  these  means  much 
infamy,  slander,  and  discredit. 

‘  Thus  we  end.  Beseeching  Almighty  God  the  matter  be  so  used  as  no 
effusion  of  blood  may  follow,  and  therewithal  a  surety  of  the  King’s 
Majesty  and  of  the  state  of  the  realm. — From  Andover,  the  8th  of 
October  1549.  Your  Grace’s  loving  friends,  ‘John  Russell,’  ‘  Wm. 

‘  Herbert.’ — Vol.  i.  217,  219. 

This  letter  determined  the  contest.  Deserted  by  the  city,  and 
refused  support  by  the  leaders  of  the  army,  there  was  no  resource 
for  the  Protector  but  submission.  His  friends  procured  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  his  life ;  and,  that  point  beings  settled,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  pleasure  of  those  over  whom  he  had  so 
lately  tyrannized.  After  a  short  confinement,  the  imposition  of 
a  fine,  and  upon  a  formal  submission,  he  was  restored  to  a  place 
at  the  council  board.  Mr  Tytler  thinks  he  discovers  traces  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  towards  their  late  superior ;  but, 
upon  reconsideration,  he  will  find  that  he  has  overrated  them. 
He  has  evidently  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Protector, 

and  quite  the  reverse  towards  the  /action  of  Warwick ; _ that 

faction  comprehending  all  the  privy  counsellors  except  Cranmer, 
Paget,  and  Smith,  whose  official  positions  sufficiently  account 
for  their  not  having  given  active  support  to  their  brethren  of  the 
council. 

The  removal  of  Somerset  left  the  road  to  honour  and  power 
open  for  Warwick,  and  he  advanced  along  it  rapidly.  He  en¬ 
deavoured,  indeed,  to  maintain  a  show  of  friendliness  towards  the 
late  Protector ;  he  even  procured  an  alliance  of  their  families  by 
marriage,  but 

- ‘  Never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so  deep.’ 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  Somerset  calculated  to  close  the  breach. 
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He  still  foolishly  attempted  to  overrule  the  council,  as  if  he 
aspired  to  regain  his  office  of  Protector,  (ii.  22.)  A  new  colli¬ 
sion  with  Warwick,  now  become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
the  result ;  and  a  few  months  brought  the  tragedy  to  its  close,  in 
the  conviction  of  Somerset  of  a  felonious  conspiracy  to  procure 
his  rival  to  be  imprisoned,  with  a  view  to  his  removal  from  the 
government.  Mr  Tytlcr  has  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  the 
consideration  of  Somerset’s  conviction,  which  he  strongly  repro¬ 
bates  ;  holding  ‘  that  he  fell  an  almost  innocent  victim  to  the  craft 
‘  and  ambition  of  Northumberland  and  his  faction,*  (ii.  73.) 
That  the  Duke  was  not  guilty  of  deeds  ‘  worthy  of  death  ’  may 
be  easily  admitted.  His  execution  was  an  act  in  its  character 
singularly  upon  a  par  with  his  own  condemnation  of  his  brother. 
Both  were  men  dangerous  from  their  position  in  society,  both 
anxious  for  advancement,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  attained,  and  actually  engaged  in  practices  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  character.  Both  aimed  at  effecting  changes  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  by  violent  means,  and  both  fell  into  the  pits  they  were 
digging  for  others.  They  were  unlike  in  two  respects  :  Somerset 
was  heard  in  his  defence  ;  his  brother  was  condemned  unheard  : 
Somerset  was  a  weak,  unstable  man,  inflated  with  vast  notions 
of  his  own  importance,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others ;  the 
Admiral  was  bold  and  peremptory,  and  ready  either  to  devise  or 
act  mischief  without  a  prompter. 

Somerset’s  legal  guilt  depends  upon  two  points  :  first.  The  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  evidence  ;  secondly.  Whether  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
cure  others  to  assemble,  with  intent  to  take  and  imprison  one  of 
the  Privy-Council,  constituted  a  felony.  Now,  if  the  evidence 
is  to  be  believed — and  Mr  Tytler  leaves  it  unscathed  in  its  most 
important  features — there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  first  point ; 
and  upon  the  second,  notwithstanding  some  technical  objections 
of  Coke,  lately  revived  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  with  more 
courtesy  than  they  deserved,  we  cannot  think  there  is  much 
question.  The  10th  section  of  the  3d  and  4th  Edward  IV., 
(not  the  2d  and  3d,  as  erroneously  printed  by  Sir  James  Macin¬ 
tosh — Enijland,  ii.  265,)  exactly  provides  for  the  case.  That 
Act  made  it  treason  for  twelve  persons  to  assemble  with  intent 
to  take  and  imprison  a  privy-councillor  ;  and  felony  in  any  one  to 
stir  up  others  to  assemble  with  intent  to  do  so.  The  Duke  was 
acquitted  of  the  treason  ;  there  being  no  proof  that  he  and  others 
actually  did  assemble  for  the  purpose  alluded  to — and  found 
guilty  of  the  felony  ;  there  being  proof  that  he  had  moved  others 
to  join  with  him  in  assembling  for  that  purpose.  The  two  crimes 
arc  obviously  distinct ;  and  an  acquittal  of  the  first  was  not,  as 
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Sir  James  Macintosh  seems  to  have  supposed,  a  denial  of  the 
intention  to  take  and  imprison,  but  simply  of  the  fact  of  assem¬ 
bling  to  do  so.  But  then,  again,  remarks  Sir  James,  ‘  it  is  a 
‘  condition  of  the  felony  that  the  unlawful  assemblies  shall  con- 

*  tinue  their  meetings  after  they  have  been  legally  commanded 
‘  to  disperse.  In  this  case  no  such  command  or  disobedience  was 

*  pretended,’  {England,  ii.  265.)  Certainly  not,  because  this 
was  not  a  case  of  actual  assembly,  but  merely  of  conspiring  to 
assemble.  This  excellent  historian  has  here  been  misled  into 
confounding  the  felony  created  by  the  second  section,  which  relates 
to  persons  actually  assembled  for  certain  particular  purposes  with 
that  created  by  the  tenth  section,  which  relates  to  persons  stirring 
up  others  to  assemble.  It  was  upon  the  latter  section  that  the 
Duke  was  found  guilty. 

Mr  Tytler’s  comments  principally  affect  the  historical  question 
of  what  were  Somerset’s  real  intentions  ;  and  he  seems  to  prove 
that  the  design  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Somerset,  had  no  existence. 
That  was  not,  however,  part  of  his  legal  accusation,  (State 
Trials,  i.  518  ;)  and  the  establishment  of  his  innocence  upon  that 
point,  although  very  important  in  the  consideration  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  man,  does  not  prove  the  injustice  or  illegality  of  his 
death.  The  following,  which  is  the  most  important  of  Air  Tytler’s 
new  documents  upon  this  subject,  discloses  as  much  of  the  actual 
design  as  could  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  principals — a  very  unwill¬ 
ing  witness.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  Confession  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
‘  dell.’ 

‘  At  such  time  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberlaml  and  the  Lord  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Northampton  were  appointed  by  the  King’s  Alajesty’s  command¬ 
ment  to  hear  the  confession  of  the  Earl  of  Anmdell  in  the  Tower,  of 
whom,  when  he  was  brought  before  them,  and  demanded  what  he  had  to 
say,  they  declared  also,  how,  upon  his  own  suit  and  request,  they  were 
sent  unto  him  for  that  purpose.  Who,  after  some  protestations,  with 
much  difficulty,  as  a  man  loath  to  say  any  thing  that  might  touch  him¬ 
self,  Bnally  confessed  these  words  hereafter  following,  or  the  like,  to  the 
very  same  effect. 

*  “  My  lords,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  had  talk  and  communication 
with  the  Dukeof  Somerset,  and  he  with  me,  touching  both  your  apprehen¬ 
sions;  and,  to  be  plain,  we  determined  to  have  apprehended  you,  but,  by 
the  passion  of  God  I”  quoth  he,  “  for  no  harm  to  your  bodies.’’  And  when 
they  asked  him  how  he  would  have  apprehended  them,  he  said,  “  In  the 
Council."  And  when  he  was  demanded  how  oft  the  Duke  and  he  had 
met  together  about  these  matters,  he  said,  “  But  once."  _ 

‘  And  after  they  bad  showed  him,  (which  was  known  by  the  Duke’s 
own  confession,)  that  the  Duke  and  be  met  sundry  times  together  for  that 
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purpose,  as  well  at  Ston  as  at  Somerset-place  in  London  ;  with  that  he 
sighed,  lifting  up  his  hands  from  the  hoard  and  said,  “  They  knew  all.” 

‘  And  being  demanded  whether  he  did,  at  any  time,  send  any  message 
to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  by  Stanhope,  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  she 
and  the  Duke  should  beware  whom  they  trusted ;  for  he  had  been  of  late 
at  Barnard’s  Castle  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  did  perceive  by  his 
talk  that  he  had  some  intelligence  of  these  matters ;  but,  if  they  would 
keep  their  own  counsel,  he,  for  his  part,  would  never  confess  any  thing 
to  die  for  it  ?  he  seemed  to  be  much  troubled  with  this  demand,  and 
with  great  oaths  began  to  swear  that  he  never  sent  no  such  message  to 
the  Duchess  by  no  living  creature.  And  being  answered,  it  might  be 
that  he  sent  the  message  to  the  Duke,  he  sware  faintly,  “  By  the  passion 
of  God,  no  !”  But  being  farther  charged  by  the  said  Duke  and  Marquis 
with  the  matter,  he,  perceiving  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  it, 
finally  confessed  that  he  did  warn  the  Duke  of  the  premises  by  Stanhope, 
but  not  the  Duchess. 

‘  And  afterwards,  when  Hampton,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Council, 
was  sent  unto  him  to  write  all  the  whole  matter,  he  would  in  a  manner 
have  gone  from  all  again,  and,  in  especial,  from  the  last,  saying,  he  did 
not  will  Stanhope  to  warn  the  Duke,  but  only  told  it  to  Stanhope. 
Whereupon  the  said  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  Marquis  were 
eftsoons  sent  to  him  again,  in  the  company  of  the  Lord  Privy -Seal  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  at  which  time  he  did,  by  circumstances,  confess 
the  whole  premises,  saving  the  sending  of  Stanhope  to  the  Duke ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  said  that  he  declared  it  to  Stanhope,  to  the  intent  he 
should  warn  the  Duke  of  it ;  but  in  no  wise  he  would  confess  again  that 
he  sent  him.’ — ‘  Northumberland,’  ‘  J.  Bedford,’  ‘  Wm.  North- 
‘  AMPTON,’  ‘  Pe.mbroke.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Somerset  and  that  of  the 
youthful  sovereign  was,  in  fact,  the  reign  of  Northumberland. 
He  assumed  a  sort  of  regal  state ;  acquired  immense  wealth  by 
grants  of  the  crown  lands ;  travelled  about  with  a  train  too 
great  to  be  accommodated  in  any  friend’s  house,  (ii.  HI;)  and 
ruled  that  same  council  whom  he  had  taught  to  revolt  .against 
the  assumption  of  superiority  by  Somerset,  in  such  manner  that 
his  tyranny  over  them  passed  into  a  proverb,  (ii.  S45.)  His 
violence  of  disposition  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  two  facts, 
amongst  many,  in  these  volumes ;  one,  his  conduct  towards  the 
Chief-Justice,  who  refused  to  prepare  Edward  VI.’s  settlement  of 
the  Crown — ‘  He  burst  into  the  council-room,  pale  and  trembling 
with  anger,  and,  amongst  other  outrageous  talk,  called  the  Chief- 
Justice  ‘  traitor,’  and  swore  that  he  would  fight  in  his  shirt  with 
any  man  in  that  quarrel,’  (ii.  167) — the  other,  Cecil’s  cmphatical 
expression  in  his  submission  to  Queen  Mary — ‘  I  did  refuse  tosub- 
‘  scribe  the  book,  when  nppe  of  the  Council  did  refuse  ;  in  what 
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*  peril  I  refer  it  to  be  considered  by  them  who  knew  the  Duke.’  * 
(ii.  19'2.)  This  period  was  principally  occupied  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  gradual  development  of  the  plot  for  diverting  the  succes¬ 
sion  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Mr  Tytler  details  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  produces  some  new  documents  which  illustrate 
the  characters  of  the  principal  actors;  but  without  throwing  much 
new  I'ght  upon  the  facts.  His  comments  are  occasionally  rather 
hasty  ;  and  those  upon  the  conduct  of  Cecil  arc  more  than  need¬ 
fully  severe.  We  doubt  whether  the  documents  yet  published 
tell  the  whole  truth  respecting  that  distinguished  man.  If  they 
do,  the  future  Lord  Burghley,  although  apparently  conscious 
that  to  do  an  act  of  gross  injustice  was  not  the  way  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  showed  no  heroism  in  defence  of 
his  principles.  Still  the  hard  words  which  Mr  Tytler  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  conduct  are  overstrained,  (ii.  206.)  The  details  will 
not  bear  abridgement. 

The  documents  during  the  reign  of  Mary  are  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes.  The  best  of  them  are  extracts  from  the  despatches  of 
Simon  Renard,  the  Emperor’s  ambassador  in  England  in  1553 
and  1554  ;  a  transcript  of  which,  procured  by  the  late  Record- 
Commission,  during  their  searches  on  the  Continent  for  papers 
relating  to  English  history,  is  now  lodged  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Renard  was  a  man  of  a  bitter  spirit,  a  good  hater  of 
heretics,  and  his  statements  ought  not  therefore  to  be  indiscri¬ 
minately  relied  upon ;  but  a  few  extracts  from  Mr  Tytler’s 
translations  will  exhibit  the  nature,  and  prove  the  value  of  his 
despatches  better  than  any  description.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Elizabeth  in  London,  when  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  cognisant  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion  : — 

•  The  Lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here  yesterday,  clad  completely  in  white, 
surrounded  hy  a  great  assemblage  of  the  servants  of  the  Queen,  besides 
her  own  people.  She  caused  her  litter  to  be  uncovered,  that  she  might 
show  herself  to  the  people.  Her  countenance  was  pale ;  her  look  proud, 
lofty,  and  superbly  disdainful ;  an  expression  w  hich  she  assumed  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  mortification  she  felt.  Mary  declined  seeing  her,  and  caused 
her  to  be  accommodated  in  a  quarter  of  her  palace  from  which  neither  she 
nor  her  servants  could  go  out  without  passing  through  the  guards.  Of 
her  suite,  only  two  gentlemen,  six  ladies,  and  four  servants,  are  permitted 
to  wait  on  her ;  the  rest  of  her  train  being  lodged  in  the  city  of  London. 


•  This  word  stands  in  the  original  ‘  knew,’  and  not  ‘  know,’  as  printed 
by  Mr  Tytler.  The  difference  of  tense  is  important,  as  it  proves  that 
the  paper  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Northumberland. 
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*  The  Queen  is  advised  to  send  her  to  the  Tower,  since  she  is  accused 
by  Wyatt,  named  in  the  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  suspected  by 
her  own  councillors,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken 
in  her  favour.  And  assuredly,  sire,  if  now  that  the  occasion  offers,  they 
do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay,  the  Queen  will  never  be  secure.’*— 
Vol.  ii.  310,311. 

Renard  was  present  at  the  ratification  by  Mary'  of  her  mar¬ 
riage-contract  with  Philip. 

‘  On  the  following  Tuesday,  at  three  o’clock,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  Admiral  came  to  bring  us  to  the  Queen  and  her  Council ;  here, 
in  a  chamber  where  was  the  blessed  host,  the  ratifications  of  her  Majesty 
and  his  Highness  were  delivered,  and  the  oaths  taken  by  both  the  one 
party  and  the  other ;  but  before  this  the  Queen  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  this  marriage  was  not  in  her  the  result  of 
any  carnal  affection  ;  that  it  did  not  originate  in  ambition,  or  any  motive 
except  the  good  of  her  kingdom  and  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  her 
subjects  ;  that,  in  truth,  her  single  intention  in  all  she  did,  was  to  prove 
faithful  to  the  marriage  and  oath  which  she  had  already  made  to  the 
crown  ;  expressing  this  with  so  much  grace,  that  those  who  stood  round 

were  in  tears .  After  this  her  Majesty,  as  she  had  already 

done,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  requested  us  to  join  our  prayers  with 
hers,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  give  her  his  grace  to  fulfill  the  treaty 
to  which  she  had  sworn,  and  that  He  would  make  the  marriage  fortu¬ 
nate.  Upon  which  the  Count  Egmont  presented  to  her  the  ring  which 
your  Majesty  has  sent,  and  which  she  showed  to  all  the  company  ;  and, 
assuredly,  sire,  the  jewel  is  a  precious  one,  and  well  worth  looking  at. 
After  this  we  took  our  leave,  first  enquiring  whether  her  Majesty  had 
any  commands  for  his  Highness;  to  whom  she  begged  to  send  her  most 
affectionate  regards,  begging  us  to  assure  him  that,  for  her  part,  as  long 
as  she  lived,  she  would,  by  all  dutiful  obedience,  endeavour  to  vie  with 
him  in  mutual  love  and  good  offices.  She  added,  that,  us  his  Highness 
had  not  get  tcritten  to  her,  she  deferred  writing  to  him  till  he  began 
the  correspondence.’ — Vol.  ii.  326-328. 

The  following  contains  some  new  particulars  relating  to 
F’lizabelh’s  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  the  composition  of  the 
indignant  letter  of  remonstrance  which  she  addressed  to  Mary 
upon  that  occasion.  The  letter  itself  is  printed  in  Sir  Henry 
Ellis’s  Second  Series  of  ‘  Original  Letters.’  (ii.  254.) 

‘  It  was  only  because  no  one  could  be  found  upon  whom  to  impose 
the  task  of  guarding  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  they  resolved  she  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  Thames,  and  not  through 


*  These  rlespatches  have  hitherto  been  known  only  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Griffet’s  Eclaircissemens  sur  VHistoire  de  Marie,  Heine  d' Angle- 
terre.  He  made  use  of  a  transcript  in  the  Public  Library  at  Besan9on. 
The  originals  are  at  Brussels. 
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the  streets.  This,  however,  did  not  take  place  on  that  day,  and  the 
reason  was,  that,  at  the  hour  when  the  tide  served,  she  besought  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Queen,  affirming:  that  this  [her  being  sent  to  the 
Tower]  was  not  done  with  her  knowledge,  but  solely  by  the  anger  of 
the  Chancellor.  If  she  was  denied  to  see  the  Queen,  she  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  write  a  letter  to  her  ;  this  was  allowed,  and  when  she  was 
writing,  the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  alone  would  have  served  for  her 
passage  below  the  bridge,  elapsed,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till 
yesterday. 

‘  The  Queen  was  much  incensed  w  ith  her  Council  for  this,  and  told 
them  plainly  that  they  were  not  travelling  in  the  right  path  ;  that 
iheif  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her  father  s  lifetime,  and  she 
wished  he  were  alive  again,  were  it  bat  for  a  month  ! ' — V'ol.  ii.  342-3. 

]Mary  appears  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  her  reception  by 
her  first  Parliament,  or  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  she  was 
so.  The  following^  is  dated  6th  May  1554  : — 

‘  This  morning  the  Queen  sent  me  word  by  Basset  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  finished  yesterday,  much  to  the  contentment  of  the  Estates,  the 
reputation  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  that  the  ancient 
penalties  against  heretics  were  assented  to  by  all  the  Peers ;  that  it  was 
reported  publicly  and  expressly  ;  that  they  considered  heresy  as  having 
been  extirpated  as  well  as  punished — the  same  Basset  adding,  on  his 
own  part,  that  never  did  Parliament  end  with  a  better  grace ;  that  when 
the  Queen  made  her  speech,  she  was  interrupted  five  or  six  times  by 
cries  of  “  God  save  the  Queen  1"  and  that  the  most  part  wept  at  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  goodness  of  her  Highness ;  that  she  has  every  hope  that 
God  will  restore  matters  to  tranquillity ;  that  the  Peers  especially 
have  spoken  with  her,  and  promised  all  obedience  ;  and  that  I  ought  to 

dismiss  all  fear  and  suspicion  from  my  mind . Paget  (the  Queen 

added  in  her  message)  had  repented  of  having  behaved  himself  so  ill  in 
her  service  ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  rely  on  him,  or 
resume  her  good  opinion  of  his  constancy.’ — Vol.  ii.  388-390. 

The  last  sentence  relates  to  the  disputes  in  the  Council, 
which  were  far  from  appeased  by  Paget’s  submission  ;  for  three 
weeks  afterwards  the  Ambassador  writes  thus  : — 

‘  The  parties  w’hich  'divide  the  Council  are  so  many,  and  their  dis¬ 
putes  so  public,  they  are  so  banded  the  one  against  the  other,  that  they 
forget  the  service  of  the  Queen  to  think  of  their  private  passions  and 
quarrels.  Nothing  is  done  but  what  the  Queen  expressly  orders  :  Pa¬ 
get,  with  the  heretics,  is  leagued  against  the  Chancellor  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  the  Queen  has  information  that  he  and  his  party  are  arming  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  if  they  could  be  beforehand,  that  they  would  make  the 
Chancellor  prisoner,  who,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  is  also 
arming  with  his  adherents.  Gardiner,  meanwhile,  counsels  the  Queen 
to  leave  this  city  with  all  speed,  and  to  clap  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Paget  in  the  Tower,  as  they  have  private  information  that  he  (the 
Earl)  is  fortifying  a  castle  of  his  near  the  sea-shore.  They  hear,  idso. 
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that  he  is  raising  horse  without  the  leave  of  the  Queen  ;  and  that  from 
day  to  day  soldiers,  by  four  and  five  at  a  time,  come  into  London,  whilst 
Paget  does  all  he  can  to  estrange  several  noblemen  from  their  affection 
to  the  Queen. 

‘  I  learn,  moreover,  that  strange  words  are  uttered  about  the  coming 
of  the  Alcalde,  and  we  have  information  by  our  spies  that  a  great  revolt 
is  brewing ;  so  that,  sire,  it  is  impossible  that  these  parties  can  be  ap¬ 
peased  without  great  trouble;  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  better  that  we 
should  have  it  before  the  coming  of  his  Highness  than  after, 

‘  The  inconstancy  of  the  people  here  is  incredible,  and  equally  so  their 
power  of  inspiring  confidence  when  they  wish  to  deceive  you.  It  is  the 
subject  of  religion,  debated  in  the  last  Parliament,  which  is  the  cause  of 
these  troubles ;  and  the  Queen  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  perplexity, 
that  she  knows  not  what  advice  to  adopt,  understanding  well  that  all  is 
done  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  They  have  removed  Courtenay 
from  the  Tower,  and  taken  him  to  a  castle  in  the  north.  Your  Majesty 
may  well  believe  in  what  danger  the  Queen  is,  so  long  as  both  are  alive ; 
and  when  Paget,  in  whom  she  has  so  much  confided,  has  so  far  forgot 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme,  that,  to  revenge  himself  of 
the  Chancellor,  he  ))rofesses  himself  a  heretic,  and  neglects  the  service 
of  her  Highness.’ — Vol.  ii.  398-401. 

Our  extracts  have  sufficiently  exemplified  the  historical  value 
of  the  documents  in  Mr  Tytler’s  work,  and  proved  its  importance 
as  a  collection  of  materials  for  English  history.  All  enquirers  re¬ 
specting  the  two  reigns  to  which  it  relates,  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  it ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  he  is  encouraged  to 
continue  his  researches,  at  any  rate  through  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James.  They  are  fruitful  in  unpublished  materials, 
which  his  industry  and  intelligence  could  not  fail  to  turn  to  good 
account. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  EIo(je  Historiguc  de  James  Watt.  Par  M.  Arago. 
Lii  d  la  Seance  Puhliqne  de  C Acadtmie  des  Sciences  du  8  De- 
cemhre  1834.  Annuaire  pour  f  An  1839. 

2 — Life  of  James  Watt.  Bj  ISI.  Arago,  Perpetual  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  1839. 

3. — Historical  Eloye  of  James  Wedt.  By  M.  Arago,  Per'> 
petual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  James 
Patrick  Mlirheau,  Esq.  A.j\I.,  of  Baliol  Colleye,  Oxford, 
Advocate.  8vo.  London :  1839. 

ERE  we  to  inscribe  on  two  separate  tablets  the  distin- 
~  ’  guished  names  which  adorn  the  history  of  our  intellectual 
and  social  progress,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  national  controversy 
who  should  take  the  precedence  on  the  one ;  but  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  determining  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  other.  England,  and  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany, 
might  contend  about  their  Newtons,  their  Laplaces,  their  Des¬ 
cartes’,  their  Galileos,  and  their  Keplers ;  but  Europe  and 
America  would  simultaneously  pronounce  the  name  of  Watt  as 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  lienefaetors,  whose  inventive  genius 
has  administered  to  the  luxuries  and  wants  of  mankind. 

Nor  was  this  enviable  pre-eminence  the  result  of  any  brilliant 
conception,  or  of  any  felicitous  creation  of  the  mind,  to  which 
the  name  of  invention  or  discovery  could  be  distinctively  applied. 
Mr  Watt  was  the  improver,  not  the  inventor  of  the  Steam-Engine. 
He  found  the  crazy  machines  of  Savery  and  Newcomen  labouring 
and  creaking  at  our  mine-hea:ls,  and  occupying  the  same  rank  as 
prime  movers  with  the  wind-mill  and  the  watei-wheel ;  and  by  a 
succession  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  deduced  from  the  most 
profound  chemical  knowledge,  and  applied  by  the  most  exquisite 
mechanieal  skill,  he  brought  the  steam-engine  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  to  stamp  it  the  most  precious  gift  which  man 
ever  bequeathed  to  his  race. 

Whether  this  wonder  of  mechanism  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  model,  with  the  feeble  power  of  an  infant’s  arm,  of  as 
a  gigantic  machine,  wielding  the  strength  of  a  whole  squadron 
of  horse,  the  elegance  of  its  form,  the  harmony  of  its  movements, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  its  details,  never  fail  to  command  our  admi¬ 
ration.  But  the  sentiment  thus  excited  is  not  very  different 
from  that  with  which  we  view  a  piece  of  exquisite  clockwork, 
or  a  machine  of  great  power ;  whether  it  is  driven  by  wind,  or 
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water,  or  animal  exertion.  It  is  only  when  we  see  the  steam- 
engine  in  its  applications,  and  recognise  its  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  all  the  mechanical  arts,  that  we  'can  form  a  just  idea  of  its 
value,  and  rightly  appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  should 
inspire. 

In  employing  wind  and  water  as  the  first  movers  of  machinery, 
they  are  available  only  in  particular  localities,  where  the  wind 
blows  or  the  water  falls  ;  and  in  serene  weather,  or  in  dry  seasons, 
the  powers  on  which  we  rely  altogether  fail  us.  The  steam- 
engine,  on  the  contrary,  serves  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
We  can  erect  it  on  the  arid  heath,  on  the  loftiest  ridge,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  mine,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded 
city;  and  when  it  has  performed  its  functions  in  any  of  these 
localities,  we  can  send  it  elsewhere  on  another  errand. 

But  while  the  steam-engine  thus  surpasses  all  other  prime 
movers  as  a  stationary  jmrer,  it  rises  infinitely  above  them  all  as 
an  oryan  of  locomotive  force.  On  a  level  surface,  or  even  a 
gentle  acclivity,  it  outstrips  the  antelope  in  its  speed,  and  it 
propels,  with  almost  equal  velocity,  a  hundred  loaded  wagyons, 
or  carries  along  with  it  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  a  regiment. 

But  it  is  on  the  boundless  ocean — 

‘  Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Deep-heaving  ’ - 

that  its  triumph  is  most  complete ;  and,  were  we  to  replace  the 
gods  of  antiquity  by  modern  sages,  James  Watt  would  be  our 
Neptune,  the  column  of  vapour  his  trident,  and  the  steam-ship 
his  throne  and  his  footstool.  And  yet  the  sceptre  thus  wielded 
over  the  deep  is  but  a  bucketful  of  its  own  waters,  whose  elastic 
breath  defies  tide  and  tempest, — thus  contracting  the  aqueous  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  globe,  wafting  to  the  remotest  shores  the  truths 
of  reason  and  inspiration,  and  hastening  that  era  of  peace  w’hen 
the  philosopher  and  the  savage  shall  be  united  in  the  same  bro¬ 
therhood  of  faith  and  charity. 

The  history  of  inventions  which  have  produced  results  like 
these,  and  of  the  individuals  to  whom  society  owes  them,  must 
ever  excite  a  deep  interest  throughout  every  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  gratify  a  curiosity  so  laudable,  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the  records  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  ransacked  for  the  earliest 
traces  either  of  a  toy  or  of  a  machine  in  which  the  impulse  or  the 
elastic  pressure  of  steam  had  been  employed.  Facts  the  most 
frivolous  and  insignificant  have  thus  been  treasured  by  national 
partiality  as  the  basis  of  serious  claims  to  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  1  Hero  of  Alexandria,  for  example,  produced  a 
rotatory  motion  by  the  reaction  of  steam  issuing  from  an  aperture. 
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About  A.  D.  997,  Gerbert  sounded  the  pipes  of  the  organ  at 
Rheims  by  a  current  of  steam  in  place  of  air.  Previous  to  1629, 
Brancas,  an  Italian  architect,  drove  a  wheel  by  directing  a 
current  of  steam  upon  its  vanes  ;  and  before  1653,  Jack  of  Hilton, 
a  brazen  figure,  performing  the  part  of  an  a^olipile,  was  used  to 
blow  the  fire  (and  no  doubt  also  to  consume  the  smoke)  with  a 
current  of  steam  from  his  mouth  1  The  elastic  force  of  steam, 
too,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  attributed  earth¬ 
quakes  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  water  into  vapour.  In  1605, 
Florence  llivault,' preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.,  discovered  that  a 
bombshell,  enclosing  water,  exploded  when  brought  to  a  high 
temperature;  and  in  1615,  Solomon  De  Caus,  who,  though 
generally  resident  in  England,  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of 
l)ieppe,  carried  the  idea  suggested  by  this  experiment  still  farther, 
by  proposing  to  insert  a  tube  in  the  bombshell,  and  to  raise 
the  water  enclosed  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  steam. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  proposed  a  machine  similar  to  that  of 
De  Caus ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  or  De  Caus 
ever  constructed  the  apparatus  which  they  contrived. 

In  these  rude  experiments  and  speculations  we  may  have  re¬ 
cognised  the  ovarium,  but  we  have  neither  seen  the  egg  nor 
the  germ  of  the  steam-engine.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  its  embryo  form' may  be  detected  in 
the  albuminous  mass ;  and  henceforth  the  organs  of  life  and 
motion  are  gradually  developed.  Denis  Papin,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  but  an  Englishman  by  a  better  tie,  proposed,  so  early 
as  1690,  to  raise  a  piston,  fitted  into  a  cylinder,  by  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  and  then  to  condense  the  steam  by  withdrawing  the 
fire  with  which  it  had  been  generated,  in  order  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  might  force  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  That  this  proposal  inv’olves  the  general  idea  of  a 
modern  steam-engine,  both  in  its  form  and  principle  of  action, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and 
with  every  anxiety  to  throw  off  the  incubus  of  national  pre¬ 
possessions,  we  cannot  award  to  the  French  physician  the  high 
merit  which  M.  Arago  has  so  skilfully  claimed  for  him.  When 

we  first  hear  of  the  upright  cylinder — its  nicely  fitted  piston _ 

the  introduction  of  the  steam  beneath  it — the  subsequent  rise 
of  the  piston — the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  descent  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder — we  are  misled 
by  a  succession  of  words  and  ideas  before  we  have  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  their  historical  meaning.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  Otto  Guericke  had,  previous  to  1672,  used  an  upright  cy¬ 
linder  with  a  packed  piston  and  piston  rod  ;  and  that  he  actually 
raised  heavy  weights  with  this  apparatus,  by  means  of  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  effective  by  the  extraction  of 
the  air  beneath  the  piston,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  apparatus  of  Papin  is  the  apparatus  of  Otto  Guericke ;  in 
which  he  substituted  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  condensation,  in  place  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  beneath 
the  piston.  But  as  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  not  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,  Papin  can  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  forming  a  vacuum,  by  condensing  the  steam  after  it 
had  elevated  the  piston ; — an  irfeo,  too,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
with  so  little  ingenuity,  that  we  are  led  to  view  the  whole  pro¬ 
posal  as  a  speculation  on  which  its  author  placed  but  little 
value.* * * § 

The  true  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  was  Captain  Savery.f 
The  first  steam-engine  that  w'as  ever  made  was  made  under  nis 
direction.  The  first  steam-engine  that  ever  performed  really 
useful  work,  performed  it  at  his  command.  Previous  to  1691, 
he  had  not  only  carried  into  effect  the  crude  ideas  of  De  Caus 
and  extended  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  but  he  con¬ 
structed  a  real  steam-engine,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  acted  in  succession  as 
moving  powers.  We  owe  to  him,  also,  the  two  great  improve¬ 
ments  of  generating  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel ;  and  of  con¬ 
densing  it  in  the  cylinder  by  the  injection  of  a  jet  of  cold  water. 
One  of  Sa very’s  engines  was  exhibited  to  King  William  III.  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  also  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  the 
leading  proprietors  of  English  mines ;  and  such  was  its  excel- 


*  We  regret  that  we  cannot  view  the  labours  of  Papin  so  favourably 
as  M.  Arago  has  done.  We  admit  that  he  made  a  real  step  in  the  march 
of  invention ;  but  this  step  has  been  amply  acknowledged  by  three 
English  authors,  namely,  Stuart,  Farey,  and  the  author  of  the  article 
Steam-Engine  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia — the  last  two  of  which 
have  given  Papin’s  own  drawing  descriptive  of  his  contrivance.  In 
these  views  we  have  the  support  of  Mr  Muirhead,  the  very  intelligent 
translator  of  M.  Arago’s  Memoir. 

f  ‘  Une  autre  preuve  que  cette  machine  a  pris  sa  naissance  en  Angle- 
terre,  et  qu’elle  I’importe  sur  tout  ce  que  a  6t6  tente  en  France  et  en 

Allemagne  a  cette  occasion,  c’est  que  toutes  les  machines  a  feu  qu’on  a 
construites  ailleurs  que  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne  ont  ete  executees  par 
des  Anglois.’ — Belidor,  Arehitectiire  Hydraulique.  Tom.  ii.  p.  211, 

§  1281.  M.  Gensanne,  too,  a  French  inventor,  describes  an  apparatus  of 
his  own  as  an  improvement  on  a  machine  ‘  which,  he  remarks,  every 
‘  one  knows  was  invented  by  M.  Savery,  and  executed  on  a  great  scale 
‘  in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  England.’— A/ocA/ncs  approuvees  par 
‘  r Academic,  tom.  vii.  p.  201. 
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lence,  that  Mr  Farey  justly  declares,  ‘  that  it  w  as  nearly  as  perfect 
‘  in  its  contrivance  as  the  same  kind  of  engine  has  ever  been  made 

*  since  that  time.’ 

The  proposal  of  Papin,  to  introduce  the  steam  beneath  the 
piston  of  a  cylinder,  seems  to  have  excited  little  attention.  Even 
he  himself  abandoned  it  for  other  principles  of  construction  ;  but 
though  it  thus  remained  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  it  was  destined 
to  reappear  in  a  new  and  a  better  form.  In  1705,  Thomas 
Kewcomen  and  John  Cawley,  of  Dartmouth,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  new  steam-engine,  in  which  steam,  generated  in  a  boiler 
beneath  an  upright  cylinder,  was  employed  to  raise  the  piston  of 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  to  give  motion  to  one  end  of  a  large  beam 
moving  upon  a  fulcrum.  When  the  piston  reached  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  the  expanded  steam,  with  which  the  cylinder  was 
filled,  was  condensed  by  a  jet  of  water  descending  from  a  cistern 
above  the  beam — the  water  from  the  condensed  steam,  and  that 
which  condensed  it,  passing  downwards  by  a  pipe  into  another 
cistern.  A  vacuum  being  thus  created  in  the  cylinder,  the  piston 
descended  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Various  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  upon  this  engine  by  Newcomen,  Beighton, 
Desaguliers,  Bigley,  and  Smeaton ;  but  it  remained  nearly  half 
a  century  without  any  essential  improvement,  till  INIr  Watt  was 
led  to  give  it  that  new  form  and  that  permanent  character  which 
it  now  bears. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  celebrated  French  engineer 
Mons.  Belidor  pronounced  the  steam-engine  of  Newcomen  to  be 
‘  the  most  wonderful  of  all  machines.’  Had  he  seen  the  engines 
of  Watt,  in  all  their  elegance  of  construction,  and  in  all  their 
fertility  of  application,  his  astonishment  and  admiration  would 
have  been  increased  ;  but  he  could  not  have  added  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  description  which  he  has  given  of  them.  ‘  Behold,’  says 
Belidor,  ‘  the  most  wonderful  of  all  machines !  Its  mechanism 

*  resembles  that  of  animals.  Heat  is  the  principle  of  its  motion. 
‘  It  produces  in  its  different  tubes  a  circulation  like  that  of  blood 
‘  in  the  veins,  having  valves  which  open  and  shut  on  purpose. 

*  It  feeds  itself.  It  frees  itself  from  its  food  at  regulated  times, 
‘  and  it  derives  from  its  own  labours  every  thing  that  is  necessary 
‘  for  its  subsistence.’* 

From  this  brief  chronicle  of  the  steam-engine,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  follow  with  a  deeper  interest  the  condensed  narrative 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  of  the  life  and  inventions  of 
Mr  Watt.  That  the  Memoirs  of  so  distinguished  an  individual. 


Architect.  Ilydraul.,  tom.  ii.  p.  324,  §  1323. 
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and  an  authenticated  account  of  the  great  services  he  performed 
to  his  country,  should  have  been  so  long  withheld  from  the 
public,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint,  and  a  source  of 
serious  disappointment  to  his  friends.  Nor  have  these  feelings 
been  wholly  subdued  by  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  in  a  foreign  land,  and  by  the  delineation  of 
his  character  by  a  stranger,  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the 
institutions  under  which  his  mind  was  trained  and  his  powers 
developed — with  the  friends  by  whose  counsel  and  in  whose 
society  his  aspirations  were  fostered  and  matured — and  with 
those  local  and  national  peculiarities,  by  whose  form  and  pressure 
our  physical  as  well  as  our  intellectual  character  is  moulded. 
His  grateful  countrymen,  and  his  attached  friends,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  hung  with  a  more  intense  interest  over  the  events  of 
his  life,  had  they  been  delineated  by  one  who  had  watched 
him  in  the  domestic  sanctuary,  and  enlivened  the  same  social 
board,  and  shared  the  same  duties  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
citizen,  and  humbled  himself  at  the  same  altar,  and  breathed  the 
same  national  enthusiasm. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  apology,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  life  of  Newton  was  first  published  in  France,  from  the 
eloquent  pen  of  Fontenelle,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  from  authentic  details  communicated  by  his  nephew 
Mr  Conduit.  But  this  took  place  in  the  very  year  after  his 
death,  and  was  considered  only  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  biography.  The  practical  effect,  however,  of  this  injudi¬ 
cious  measure,  was  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  hour,  and  to 
prevent  the  distinguished  contemporaries  of  Newton  from  under¬ 
taking  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  discoveries  of  their 
master. 

We  have  not  made  these  remarks  with  the  view  of  di^araging 
the  admirable  Memoir  of  ]\Ir  Watt,  which  we  owe  to  M.  Arago. 
We  know  of  no  other  foreigner  who  could  have  done  such  aihple 
justice  to  the  memory  of  our  countryman — who  could  have  urged 
with  such  force  of  eloquence  the  claims  of  his  genius — or  who 
could  have  touched  with  so  delicate  a  hand  the  sensitive  chords 
of  personal  and  national  feeling.  In  every  part  of  his  interesting 
Memoir,  we  are  struck  with  the  varied  learning  and  profound 
knowledge  which  it  displays — with  the  force  and  beauty  of  its 
composition — with  the  ardour  which  it  breathes  throughout  for 
the  moral  and  political  advancement  of  our  species — and  above 
all,  with  that  noble  admiration  of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and 
that  powerful  assertion  of  the  rights  of  genius,  which  is  indigenous 
in  the  breast  of  the  patriot  and  the  sago.  As  a  people,  we  have 
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reason  to  be  proud  of  the  willing  tribute  which  M.  Arago  pays 
to  our  national  greatness  ;  and  as  the  countrymen  and  friends  of 
Mr  Watt,  we  cannot  fail  to  cherish  a  wanner  sentiment  for  his 
interesting  history  of  his  scientific  labours,  and  his  aft'ectionate 
appreciation  of  his  moral  worth. 

James  Watt,  whose  inventions  and  discoveries  we  are  about  to 
describe,  was  born  at  Greenock  on  the  1 9th  of  January  1736. 
Owing  to  his  extremely  delicate  constitution,  he  received  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  education  from  his  parents,  though  he  occasionally 
attended  the  parochial  school.  At  the  early  age  of  six  years,  he  was 
occasionally  found  stretched  on  the  floor,  delineating  with  chalk 
the  lines  of  a  geometrical  problem.  At  other  times  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  and  repairing  toys ;  and  before  he  had  reached  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  amused  his  companions  with  the  wonders  of 
the  electrical  machine,  and  instructed  himself  by  making  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  steam  of  a  tea  kettle.  In  seeking  health  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  among  the  picturesque  mountains  which 
surround  it,  the  attention  of  our  young  invalid  was  directed  to  the 
plants  and  minerals  which  lay  in  liis  path ;  and  to  the  poetry  and 
superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  among  whom  he  sojourned  ;  and 
when  ill  health  or  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  drove  him  back 
to  his  paternal  roof,  he  stored  his  mind  with  the  wonders  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  medicine.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  London,  to  place  himself  under  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker  of  the  name  of  Morgan  ;  and  alter  acquiring  the  know  ledge 
of  his  profession  which  a  year’s  instruction  could  aftbrd  him,  he 
returned  to  Glasgow  in  1757,  with  the  intention  of  commencing 
business  as  a  mathematical  instrument  maker.  Our  young  artist, 
however,  had  not  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  burgess;  and  the 
Incorporation  of  Trades,  in  conformity  with  their  rules,  prohibited 
him  from  establishing  a  shop  w’ithin  the  limits  of  the  Burgh.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  thus  became  the  sanctuary  of  Mr  Watt; 
and,  having  found  for  him  a  shop  within  its  walls,  they  employed 
him  in  fitting  up  the  instruments  in  the  Macfarlane  Observatory, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematical  instrument 
maker.  In  this  hallow’ed  retreat,  the  exile  from  the  burgh  was 
patronised  by  Adam  Smith,  Joseph  Black,  and  Robert  Simson — 
names  immortal  in  the  scientific  annals  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was 
frequently  visited  by  John  Robison,  then  a  student  at  college, 
w’hose  name  is  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the  future  renown 
of  his  friend,  as  it  ever  will  be  with  the  glory  of  his  country. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  of  science  and  of  art  which  were 
discussed  in  this  little  academy,  that  of  the  steam-engine  did 
not  escape  their  notice  ;  and  Mr  Watt  himself  assures  us,  ‘  that 
‘  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  steam-engines  in  1759,  by 
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‘  Dr  Robison,’  who  had  thrown  out  the  idea  of  applying  them  to 
wheel-carriages,  and  to  other  purposes.  This  scheme  was  not 
matured,  in  consequence  of  its  author  being  invited  to  St 
Petersburg  ;  but  the  proposal  left  its  impression  on  Mr  Watt’s 
mind ;  and  he  was  led  by  it,  about  the  year  1761  or  1762,  not  only 
to  make  some  experiments  on  the  power  of  steam,  but  to  invent 
and  construct,  on  a  small  scale,  a  new  steam-engine,  driven  by  the 
expansive  power  of  steam,  which,  after  performing  its  work,  escap¬ 
ed  into  the  atmosphere.  This  model  was  constructed  by  fixing  in 
a  Papin’s  digester  a  syringe  with  a  solid  piston,  and  a  cock  for 
admitting  and  shutting  off  the  steam  at  pleasure.  When  the 
cock  was  opened,  the  steam,  rushing  from  the  digester,  raised  the 
piston  loaded  with  fifteen  pounds.  The  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  was  then  opened,  the  steam  made  its  escape,  and  the 
weight  descended.  The  danger,  however,  of  bursting  the  boiler, 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  joints  tight,  and  the  loss  of  a  great 
part  of  the  power  of  the  steam,  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum 
being  formed  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  piston,  induced  Mr 
Watt  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  constructing  an  engine  on  this 
principle  ;  but  such  was  the  value  he  attached  to  it,  that  he 
described  it  in  his  patent  of  1769,  and  also  in  his  patent  of  1784  ; 
where  he  explains  a  method  of  applying  it  to  the  moving  of 
wheel-carriages,  which  was  the  result  of  Dr  Robison’s  con¬ 
versation  with  him  on  the  construction  of  locomotive  steam- 
carriages  ;  and  though  this  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Mr  W’att’s  inventions,*  yet 
neither  M.  Arago,  nor  any  of  his  commentators,  have  taken  the 
slightest  notice  of  it,  but,  omitting  it  altogether,  have  ascribed 
the  origin  of  Mr  W’att’s  discoveries  to  another  incident,  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  narrate.f 

Among  the  apparatus  belonging  to  tbe  Natural  Philosophy 
Class  at  Glasgow,  was  a  small  model  of  Newcomen’s  steam- 
engine,  which  would  not  work  satisfactorily.  Dr  Anderson,  the 
Professor,  sent  it  to  Mr  Watt  to  be  repaired,  and  from  his  skil¬ 
ful  treatment  it  was  made  to  perform  its  annual  reciprocations  in 
the  class-room.  At  this  epoch,  Mr  Watt  derived  his  knowledge 
principally  from  Desaguliers,  and  partly  from  Belidor;  and  he 
informs  us  that  ‘  he  set  about  repairing  the  model  as  a  mere 
‘  mechanician.’  When  it  was  repaired,  however,  and  set  to  work, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  its  boiler,  though  apparently  large 
enough,  could  not  supply  it  with  steam.  It  soon  occurred  to  Mr 

*  Dr  Robison  has  committed  the  same  mistake  in  his  Preface  to  Dr 
Black's  Lectures.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  xliii. 

I  See  Dr  Robison’s  W’orks,  Vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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Watt  that  this  was  partly  caused  by  the  little  cylinder  exposing 
a  greater  surface,  in  proportion  to  its  contents  for  condensing  the 
steam,  than  the  cylinders  of  larger  engines ;  and  partly  by  the  cy¬ 
linder  being  made  of  brass,  which  was  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  the  cast-iron  cylinders  of  larger  engines,  which  were  generally 
lined  with  a  stony  crust.  The  first  of  these  evils  he  corrected 
by  shortening  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  which  enabled  the 
boiler  to  supply  the  cylinder  with  steam,  and  made  the  model 
work  regularly  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  finding  the  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  second,  he  constructed  a  small  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  stroke,  made  of  wood 
soaked  in  linseed  oil,  and  baked  to  dryness.  Mr  Watt  made  many 
experiments  with  this  engine ;  but  he  found  that  the  wooden  cy¬ 
linder  was  not  likely  to  prove  durable,  and  that  the  steam  con¬ 
densed  in  filling  it,  still  exceeded  the  proportion  of  that  required 
for  larger  engines.  He  now  attempted  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  vacuum  by  throwing  in  more  injection  water;  but  finding 
that  this  caused  a  disproportionate  waste  of  steam,  he  ascribed 
this  result  to  the  fact  recently  discovered  by  Dr  Cullen,  that  water 
and  other  liquids  boiled  in  vacuo  at  temperatures  below  100°  Fahr.; 
from  which  he  inferred  that,  at  greater  heats,  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  would  produce  a  steam  which  would  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  IMr  Watt 
began  a  series  of  experiments  for  determining  the  tempera¬ 
tures  at  which  water  boils  under  different  pressures,  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  steam 
at  various  temperatures.  The  general  result  afforded  by  this  en¬ 
quiry  was,  that  when  the  temperatures  increased  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  the  elasticities  followed  some  geometrical  ratio;  and,  pro¬ 
jecting  his  results,  he  obtained  a  curv’e  which  gave  him  the  par¬ 
ticular  ratio,  ‘  near  enough  for  his  purpose.’  It  appeared  also, 
from  these  experiments,  that  any  approximation  to  a  vacuum  could 
be  obtained  only  by  condensing  the  steam  with  a  large  quantity 
of  injection  water,  and  thus  cooling  down  the  cylinder  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  required  quantities  of  steam  to  heat  it  again  out 
of  proportion  to  the  power  gained  by  the  more  perfect  vacuum. 
As  Dr  Desaguliers,  in  employing  the  experiments  of  Beighton,  had 
obviously  formed  a  very  mistaken  estimate  of  the  bulk  of  steam 
yielded  by  a  given  quantity  of  water,  Mr  Watt  set  himself  to 
obtain  a  more  correct  result;  and  after  several  simple  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  experiments,  repeated  at  various  times,  lie  found  that  water 
was  expanded  1800  times  by  its  conversion  into  steam  of  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water — a  result  which,  from  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  he  regards  as  rather  erring  in  defect. 
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Mr  Watt  was  now  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  his  experimental  engine ;  and  with 
this  view  he  constructed  a  boiler  which  showed,  by  inspection,  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time.  In  this  way,  by 
counting  the  number  of  strokes  which  corresponded  with  the 
evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of  water,  he  found,  that  in  every 
stroke  of  the  engine  several  times  the  full  of  the  cylinder  was 
used.  In  these  experiments,  made  in  the  summer  of  1764,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  condensation,  and 
at  the  great  heat  it  had  acquired ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  led  to  the 
experimental  result,  ‘  that  water  converted  into  steam  can  heat 
‘  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  well  water  to  212®,  or  till  it 
‘  can  condense  no  more  steam.'  Struck  with  this  remarkable  fact, 
and  not  knowing  its  cause,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr  Black, 
who  then  explained  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  his  theory  of  latent 
heat,  which  he  had  taught  some  time  before. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  Mr  Watt  soon  perceived  that,  in 
order  to  economize  steam,  tico  things  ■  were  necessary  :  first,  to 
keep  the  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it;  and  second¬ 
ly,  to  cool  down  to  100®  or  lower,  the  water  from  the  condensed 
steam,  and  the  injection  water  itself.  In  considering  the  means 
of  accomplishing  these  objects,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Watt,  in  1765, 
that  if  a  communication  were  opened  between  a  cylinder  full  of 
steam,  and  another  .vessel  exhausted  of  air,  the  steam  would,  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  rush  into  the  empty  vessel,  and  continue 
to  rush  into  it  till  an  equilibrium  was  established.  But  if  this 
vessel  were  kept  cool  by  injections,  or  otherwise,  more  and  more 
steam  from  the  cylinder  would  continue  to  enter  it  till  the  whole 
was  condensed.  Both  the  vessels  being  thus  exhausted,  it  now 
became  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  how  to  remove  the  injec¬ 
tion  water,  the  condensed  steam,  and  the  air  that  had  entered. 
7'u'o  methods  presented  themselves  to  Mr  Watt,  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  of  which,  and  the  one  always  used,  was  to  extract  both  the 
air  and  the  water  by  a  pump.  In  this  manner  did  Mr  Watt  com¬ 
plete  his  invention  of  a  sejxirate  condenser. 

Before  the  steam-engine,  however,  was  complete,  other  in¬ 
ventions  were  still  necessary.  The  piston  in  New'comen’s  engine 
was  kept  tight  by  water ;  but  this  fluid  was  inapplicable  to  the 
new  engine  ;  as  the  introduction  of  any  of  it  into  a  partially  ex¬ 
hausted  and  heated  cylinder,  would  not  only  prevent  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  vacuum  by  its  ebullition,  but  would  also  cool  the 
cylinder  by  evaporation  during  the  descent  of  the  piston.  Mr 
VVatt,  therefore,  was  led  to  substitute  tallow  or  other  grease  for 
lubricating  and  tightening  the  piston.  As  the  air  which  entered 
the  open  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  if  made  to  act  upon  the  piston, 
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would  cool  the  cylinder,  and  condense  some  of  the  steam  when  it 
was  again  filled,  Mr  Watt  proposed  to  put  an  air-tight  cover  on 
the  cylinder,  having  a  hole  and  stuffing-box  for  the  piston  to  slide 
through,  and  also  for  admitting  steam  above  the  piston  in  place 
of  air.  The  next  and  the  last  improvement  which  Mr  Watt  now 
made,  was  to  prevent  the  cylinder  from  cooling,  by  means  of  an 
external  cylinder  containing  steam,  and  surrounded  by  another 
of  wood,  or  of  a  more  slowly  conducting  substance. 

No  sooner  were  these  inventions  completed  in  Mr  W'att’s 
mind,  than  he  commenced  an  experimental  verification  of  them  ; 
and  by  means  of  a  large  model,  with  an  outer  cylinder  and  wooden 
case,  which  he  fitted  up  at  the  Delft  House  in  Glasgow,  he  veri¬ 
fied  all  his  expectations,  and  thus  placed  the  advantages  of  the 
invention  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Having  thus  completed  his  grand  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine,  Mr  Watt  now  looked  for  the  reward  of  his  labours.  He 
applied,  in  1768,  for  letters-patent  for  Methods  of  lessening  the 
consumption  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel  in  Jire-engines. 
The  patent  passed  the  Seals  on  the  5th  of  January  1769,  and  the 
specification  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  the  month  of  April  follow¬ 
ing.  In  this  specification  he  describes  three  grand  inventions— 
the  steam-engine,  with  all  the  improvements  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned;  secondly,  the  high-pressure  engine,  which  works  with  the 
expansive  power  of  steam  alone;  and  thirdly,  the  rotatory  steam- 
engine,  in  which  the  steam  is  admitted  into  hollow  rings  or  cir¬ 
cular  channels,  mounted  on  horizontal  axles,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
water-wheel. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  was  the  expense  of  Mr 
Watt’s  patent,  nor  how  he  was  enabled  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as 
he  must  have  required.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1767,  two 
years  nearly  before  his  specification  was  enrolled,  he  was  occupied 
in  surveying  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  in  other  public  works ; 
though  Dr  Cleland  informs  us  that  in  1 768  he  gave  up  his  shop 
in  Glasgow,  and  next  year,  that  is  in  1769,  commenced  business 
as  a  civil  engineer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  devoted  himself 
to  these  more  lucrative  occupations  with  the  view  of  defraying 
the  heavy  expenses  of  his  patent,  and  of  enabling  him  to  bring 
his  great  inventions  successfully  before  the  public.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  confusion  of  dates,  which  M.  Arago’s  Memoir  does 
not  help  us  to  clear  up,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Mr 
Watt  was  actually  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  of  the  Carron 
Ironworks,  by  Dr  Roebuck,  who  at  that  time  rented  the  extensive 
coal  and  salt-works  at  Kinneil,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Dr  Roebuck  thus  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Watt’s 
improvements,  and  proposed  to  enter  into  a  copartnership  with 
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him,  and  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  steam-engine,  on  the  principle 
of  the  model  fitted  np  at  the  Delft  House.  With  the  view  of  real¬ 
izing  this  project,  Mr  Watt  constructed  an  engine  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  an  eighteen  inch  cylinder,  and  fitted  it  up  in  the 
offices  of  Kinneil- House.  At  its  very  first  trial  this  engine  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Roebuck  then  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr  Watt, 
and,  on  condition  of  receiving  two-thirds  (a  most  exorbitant 
share)  of  his  patent,  paid  at  least  his  share  of  its  expenses.  The 
unexpected  difficulties  which  occurred  in  working  and  raising  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  coal,  compelled  Dr  Roebuck  to  give  up  his 
refining  work  at  Birmingham,  his  vitriol  work  at  Prestonpans,  and 
his  ironworks  at  Carron ;  and  the  share  which  he  held  in  Mr 
W’att’s  patent  thus  became  the  property  of  his  creditors.  In 
giving  an  account  of  these  transactions,  which  M.  Arago  does 
very  briefly,  he  has  been  led,  by  imperfect  information,  to  repre¬ 
sent  Mr  Watt  as  giving  up  his  invention,  and  changing  his  pro¬ 
fession,  in  consequence  of  Dr  Roebuck’s  failure. 

‘  Two  years,’  says  M.  Arago,  ‘  pass  away,  and  he  hardly  makes  any 
progress  in  attempting  the  trial  of  it  on  a  great  scale.  His  friends 
at  lust  put  him  in  communication  with  Dr  Roebuck,  the  original  foun¬ 
der  of  the  vast  ironwork  at  Carron,  which  is  still  so  famous.  The 
engineer  and  the  projector  go  into  partnership  ;  Watt  gives  up  to  his 
partner  a  two-thirds  share  of  his  patent ;  an  engine  is  constructed  on  the 
new  princijdes;  it  fulfills  all  the  expectations  which  the  theory  had  led 
them  to  entertain  ;  its  success  is  complete.  But  while  this  was  going 
on,  Dr  Roebuck  met  with  some  reverses  of  fortune  ;  Watt’s  invention 
would  must  undoubtedly  have  repaired  them  ;  all  that  was  required  was 
to  go  and  borrow  some  money  ;  but  our  fellow-member  found  it  wiser 
to  give  up  his  inventionand  change  his  course.’ — MrMuirhead’s  TVan^- 
lation,  p.  69. 

M.  Arago  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  occupation  of  Mr' Watt 
as  a  civil  engineer  from  1767  to  1773,  describing  him  as  ‘bearing 
‘  without  a  murmur  the  ignorant  neglect  of  capitalists,  and  for 
‘  eight  years  bending  his  lofty  genius  to  a  succession  of  plans 
‘  and  minute  levellings,’  until  his  indifference  is  overcome,  early 
in  1774,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  who  brought  him  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  Mr  Boulton  of  Soho. 

Now,  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mr  Watt’s  change  of  profes¬ 
sion  in  1767,  that  he  was  employed  by  Dr  Roebuck;  and  the 
delay  which  took  place  in  bringing  his  patent  into  practical  use, 
was  not  from  want  of  money,  and  still  less  from  indifference,  but 
solely  from  two-thirds  of  his  patent  right  belonging  to  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck’s  creditors.  The  delay  in  settling  such  complicated  trans¬ 
actions  as  those  of  a  sequestrated  estate,  necessarily  put  a  stop  to 
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Mr  Watt’s  progress,  however  ardent  he  might  have  been ;  and 
it  was  by  the  transference  of  Dr  Roebuck’s  share  of  the  patent 
to  Mr  Boulton  in  1773,  brought  about  no  doubt  by  Dr  Small  and 
others,  that  this  celebrated  partnership  was  constituted. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  these  details,  without  sha¬ 
ring  in  the  feeling  of  sorrow  so  eloquently  expressed  by  M. 
Arago,  ‘  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  destined  to  be  the  begin- 
‘  ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  should  for  eight 

*  years  have  bent  his  lofty  genius  to  a  succession  of  plans  and 
‘  minute  levellings,  and  the  most  wearisome  estimates  of  exca- 
‘  vations  and  embankments,  and  courses  of  masonry.’  And 
may  we  not  add  our  astonishment,  that  civilized  states  should  still 
persist  in  shackling,  by  bad  laws,  the  freedom  of  inventive  ge¬ 
nius,  and  in  withholding  from  the  best  benefactors  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  those  inalienable  rights  which  are  conceded  to  every  other 
member  of  the  community?  Had  Mr  Watt  been  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  inventions  to  the  public,  and  yet  retain  the  same  right 
to  them  that  ati  author  does  to  the  productions  of  his  pen  ;  or 
could  he  have  confided  in  the  generosity  of  the  state,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  his  inventions  to  public  use,  our  country  might  have 
stood  even  higher  than  she  does  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  which  we  are  called  upon  to  read 
to  the  supporters  of  our  patent  laws,  and  the  despoilers  of  our 
patentees,  even  when  they  have  purchased  by  massive  gold  an  im¬ 
pression  in  w  ax  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Had  the  pirates  of 
Mr  Watt’s  day — the  Cornish  miners,  and  their  obsequious  engi¬ 
neers,  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  infinite  value  of  Mr  Watt’s 
inventions,  when  they  were  embalmed  in  parchment  in  the  Rolls’ 
Chapel,  or  when  they  lay  in  abeyance  among  the  bankrupt  afifairs 
of  Dr  Roebuck — when  the  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  the  golden 
mine  had  not  a  farthing  to  defend  it,  and  the  holder  of  the  other 
third  no  funds  at  his  command,  and  probably  no  heart  for  an  en¬ 
counter  with  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  we  should  have  seen  the 
beautiful  inventions  we  have  described — the  disjecta  membra 
ingenii — lying  mangled  and  disfigured  at  the  mine-beds  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  as  miserable  appendages  of  Newcomen’s  engines.  Im¬ 
proved  perhaps  in  their  minor  details,  as  Mr  Watt  might  have 
improved  them,  no  court  of  law  could  have  recognised  their  identity 
with  the  original.  The  subsequent  inventions  of  Mr  Watt  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  and  his  great  mind  w'ould  have  sunk 
amid  the  ‘  levellings  and  excavations  of  the  Carron  and  Caledo- 

*  nian  Canals.’ 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Mr  Watt  and  the  world,  that 
things  were  otherwise  arranged.  Two-thirds  of  the  property  of 
the  new  steam-engine  was  one  of  the  items  in  the  cessio  bonorum 
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of  Dr  Roebuck  !  and  it  fell,  as  we  have  already  stated,  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Boulton.  In  this  manner  commenced  that  renowned 
copartnery,  which  will  form  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  civilisation.  But  great  toils  were  yet  to  be  endured  before  its 
advantages  were  to  be  secured  to  the  inventor  ;  and  great  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome  before  the  public  were  to  enjoy  its  bene¬ 
fits.  The  imagination  of  the  poet  far  outstripped  the  march  of 
the  inventor,  in  Darwin’s  celebrated  prediction — 

‘  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer’d  steam,  afar 

Drag  the  slow  harge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car.’ 

At  this  eventful  period  of  Mr  Watt’s  life,  and  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  copartnery,  domestic  affliction  had  laid  its 
leaden  hand  upon  his  affectionate  heart.  On  the  24th  Septem¬ 
ber  1773,  while  he  was  surveying  the  Caledonian  Canal,  Mrs 
Watt,  (his  cousin  Miss  Miller,)  whom  he  had  married  in  1764, 
and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  died  in  child¬ 
bed  of  a  still-born  son.  At  this  very  time,  however,  Mr  Boul¬ 
ton  had  purchased  Dr  Roebuck’s  share  of  the  patent ;  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  Mr  Watt’s  mind,  and  the  new  demands 
made  upon  his  intellectual  efforts,  were  doubtless  kind  auxilia¬ 
ries  in  assuaging  the  deep  grief  which  had  overwhelmed  him. 

In  1774,  when  the  copartnery  commenced,  the  patent  had 
only  w<«c  years  to  run,  an<l  they  were  not  prepared  either  to  issue 
a  license  or  to  sell  an  engine.  Mr  Watt  had  transported  to  Soho 
the  experimental  engine  erected  at  Kinneil ;  and  he  successively 
altered  and  improved  it  till  he  had  brought  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  great  difficulty  which  he  experienced  was  to 
make  the  piston  steam-tight;  and  he  soon  saw  that  his  cylinder 
must  be  bored  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  bigbly  polished.  The 
invention  of  Mr  Watt,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  state  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts  in  England;  and  it  was  not  till  1775  that  John 
Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  iron-master,  introduced  the  new  me¬ 
thod  of  boring  large  iron  cylinders.  In  1776,  however,  this  enter¬ 
prising  individual  had  sujiplied  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton  with 
several  cylinders  almost  without  error  ;  and  in  one  of  these,  fifty 
inches  in  diameter,  erected  at  Tipton  in  Staffordshire,  the  error 
did  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  an  old  shilling  in  any  part  of  it. 

Having  now  overcome  the  principal  difficulty  which  beset 
them,  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton  petitioned  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  their  patent ;  and  after  a  violent  opposition,  sustained 
by  the  most  powerful  talents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1775,  vesting  in  Mr  Watt  the  property  of  his 
engines  for  twenty-five  years. 
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‘  It  seemed  to  me,’  says  M.  Arago,  ‘  matter  of  curious  enquiry  to  dis¬ 
cover  to  what  class  in  society  belonged  the  parliamentary  personages  of 
whom  Watt  here  s|)eaks,  and  who  refused  to  the  man  of  genius  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  riches  which  he  was  about  to  create.  Judge  of  mv  astonishment, 
when  I  found  at  their  head  the  celebrated  Burke  !  Was  it,  then,  possible 
that  a  man  might  he  devoted  to  deep  study,  might  be  learned  and  up¬ 
right,  might,  in  an  eminent  degree,  possess  those  oratorical  powers  which 
move  and  carry  away  political  assemblies,  and  yet  might  at  times  be  des¬ 
titute  of  the  most  ordinary  good  sense?  But  now,  since  the  wise  and 
important  changes  which  Lord  Brougham  has  intro<tuced  into  the  law 
relating  to  patents,  [the  extension  of  patent  rights,]  inventors  will  no 
longer  suffer  those  numerous  annoyances  to  which  Mr  VV’att  was  exposed,’ 
(p.  76.) 

Mr  Muirhead  has  attempted  to  find  an  apolog^y  for  Burke’s 
conduct,  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  hostility  to  Mr  Watt  or  his 
patent,  but  opposed  it  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  real  or 
supposed  claims  of  a  constituent !  But  such  a  motive  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  greatest  aggravation  of  his  error.  Had  he  opposed 
the  patent,  as  some  weak  men  oppose  all  patents — as  a  monopoly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community — we  might  have  re¬ 
spected  the  motive,  however  much  we  must  have  bewailed  the 
ignorance  which  it  disclosed  ;  but  he  did  it  to  gratify  the  illegal 
cupidity  of  one  man,  and  that  man,  too,  a  fraction  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency  that  made  him  a  legislator.  Let  our  statesmen  beware  of 
following  such  an  example.  Even  at  the  present  period,  ques¬ 
tions  are  in  agitation,  in  which  the  intellectual  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  are  deeply  staked  ;  and  it  is  time  that  public  men  should 
know  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  interests  higher  than  those 
of  their  immediate  political  supporters ;  and  that,  should  they 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  vulgar  clamour,  or  the  impulse  of  selfish 
ambition,  posterity  will  impannel  a  stern  jury  for  their  trial,  and 
fix  upon  their  names  a  stigma  which  no  temporary  political  men- 
sures  ever  can  efface.  With  what  different  feelings  will  they 
cherish  the  names  of  Brougham  and  Talfourd,  the  champions  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  literary  genius  of  their  country  ! 

Looking  back  as  we  do  to  these  events,  and  acquainted  as 
we  are  with  the  result  of  Mr  Watt’s  labours,  we  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  anxious  mind  would  henceforth  be  relieved  of  its 
burden;  and  would  be  left  to  pursue  the  grand  purposes  of  its 
being,  with  wealth  and  immortality  full  in  the  distance.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Even  in  April  1776,  he  complains 
ill  a  letter  to  Dr  Black  of  having  been  ‘  tormented  with  ex- 
‘  ceeding  bad  health,  resulting  from  the  operation  of  an  anxious 
‘  mind,  the  natural  consequence  of  staking  every  thing  on  the  cast 
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‘  of  a  die  ;  for  in  that  light,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  look  upon  every  project 
‘  that  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  repeated  success.’ 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  Messrs  Watt  and 
Boulton  to  derive  no  profits  from  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines,  but  solely  from  the  saving  of  fuel.  Their  principle  of 
dealing  with  their  employers  was  most  honourable  and  correct,  and 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  all  their  customers  with  confidence  in 
their  integrity. 

‘  We  do  not  aim  (says  Mr  Boulton,  in  a  communication  to  the  Carron 
Company  in  1776)  at  profits  in  engine  building,  but  shall  take  our 
profits  out  of  the  savings  of  fuel ;  so  that  if  we  save  nothing  w'e  shall 
take  nothing.  The  terms  are  as  follows  :  We  will  make  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  for  the  building,  and  for  the  engine, 
with  its  appurtenances,  specifying  all  cast  and  forged  iron-work,  and 
every  other  particular  relative  to  the  engine.  V\'e  will  give  all  necessary 
directions  io  your  workmen,  which  they  must  implicitly  obey.  We  will 
execute  for  a  stipulated  price  the  valves,  and  all  other  parts  which  may 
require  exact  execution  at  Soho  ;  we  will  see  that  all  the  parts  are  put 
together  and  set  to  work  properly ;  we  will  keep  our  own  work  in  repair 
fur  one  year,  and  we  have  no  other  objection  to  seven  years  than  the 
inconvenience  of  the  distance.  We  will  guarantee  that  the  engine  so 
constructed,  shall  raise  at  least  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  24  feet  high, 
with  every  hundred-weight  of  coals  burnt. 

‘  When  all  this  is  done,  a  fair  and  candid  comparison  shall  be  made 
between  it  and  your  own  engine,  or  any  other  engine  in  Scotland,  from 
which  comparison  the  amount  of  savings  in  fuel  shall  be  estimated,  and 
that  amount  being  divided  into  three  parts,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
of  those  parts,  in  recompense  for  our  patent  license,  our  drawings,  &c, 
&c.  Our  own  share  of  savings  shall  be  estimated  in  money,  according 
to  the  value  of  your  coals  delivered  under  the  boiler;  and  you  shall 
annually  pay  us  that  sum  during  twenty- five  years,  from  the  day  you 
begm  to  work,  provided  you  continue  the  use  of  the  engine  so  long.* 
And  in  case  you  sell  the  engine,  or  remove  it  to  any  other  place,  you 
must  previously  give  us  notice,  for  we  shall  then  be  entitled  to  our  third 
of  the  savings  of  fuel,  according  to  the  value  of  coals  at  such  new  place. 
This  is  a  necessary  condition,  otherwise  the  engine  which  we  make  for 
you  at  an  expense  of  £2000  may  be  sold  in  Cornwall  for  £10,000. 

‘  Such  parts  of  the  engine  as  we  execute  at  Soho,  we  will  be  paid  for 
at  a  fair  price.  I  conclude,  from  all  the  observations  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making,  that  our  engines  are  four  times  better  than  the 
common  engines.  In  boilers,  which  are  a  very  expensive  article,  the 
saving  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  savings  of  coal.  If  you  compare  our 
engine  with  the  common  engine,  (not  in  size  but  in  power,)  you  will  find 


•  This  payment  was  to  he  redeemable,  in  the  option  of  their  employer, 
at  ten  years’  purchase. — Mr  Watt's  Letter  to  Smeaton  in  1778. 
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the  original  expense  of  erecting  one  to  be  nearly  the  same.’ — (Farey  on 
the  Steam-Engine,  p.  327.) 

With  such  favourable  terms,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  new  engines  should  be  ordered.  Between  1776  and  1780, 
several  very  large  ones  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  One 
was  erected  in  the  mine  of  Niort  in  Brittany;  and  previous  to 
1770,  they  were  employed  in  the  water-works  of  London  and 
Paris.  The  great  advantage  of  contracting  with  Messrs  Watt 
and  Boulton  now  became  apparent  to  every  adventurer.  In  the 
Chace  water  mine  alone,  the  proprietors  purchased  the  inventor’s 
right  to  one- third  of  the  annual  savings  for  L.*2500  per  annum ; 
thus  proving  that  in  their  own  opinion  these  savings  amounted 
to  L.7500  annually. 

The  proprietors  of  mines,  however,  and  others  who  had  ex¬ 
pended  capital  in  the  erection  of  Newcomen’s  engines,  were 
naturally  unwilling  to  abandon  them  as  useless;  and  were  there¬ 
fore  anxious  to  apply  Mr  Watt’s  inventions  as  far  as  they  could 
be  done  to  existing  engines.  With  these  views,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Wheal  virgin  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  others,  applied 
for  licenses  to  use  his  separate  condenser;  and  in  1778,  Mr 
Smeaton  made  a  similar  application.  To  this  request  of  Mr 
Smeaton,  Mr  Watt  returned  the  following  answer : — 

‘  I  have  several  times  considered  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 
my  condensers  to  common  engines,  and  have  made  experiments  with  that 
view  upon  an  engine  at  Soho,  hut  have  never  found  such  results  as  could 
induce  me  to  try  it  any  where  else ;  and  in  consequence,  we  refused  to 
make  that  application  to  the  Wheal  virgin  engines  in  Cornwall,  and  some 
others.  Our  reasons  were,  that  though  it  might  have  enabled  them  to 
have  gone  deeper  with  their  present  engines,  yet  the  savings  of  fuel 
would  not  have  been  great,  in  comparison  to  the  complete  machine.  By 
adding  condensers  to  engines  that  were  not  in  good  order,  an  engine 
would  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  (which  we  look  upon  as 
our  richest  mine)  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  and  without  such 
profits  as  would  have  been  satisfactory  either  to  us  or  to  the  adventurer ; 
and  if  we  had  granted  the  use  of  condensers  to  one,  we  roust  have  done 
so  to  all,  and  thereby  have  curtailed  our  profit,  and  perhaps  injured  our 
reputation.’ 

In  these  details,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  elements  of  that 
discontent  which  afterwards  broke  out  even  amongst  those  who 
had  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  Mr  Watt’s  inventions.  Mr 
Watt,  however,  made  the  best  preparation  for  this  outbreak,  by 
taking  out  fresh  patents  for  the  new  improvements,  which  deep 
thought  and  practical  experience  had  suggested  to  him.  In  1781 
he  took  out  his  second  patent  for  obtaining  a  circular  motion  from 
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the  reciprocating  movement  of  his  engine ;  but  the  method  was  not 
brought  into  use  till  he  had  taken  out  his  third  patent  in  1782, 

‘  for  certain  new  improvements  upon  steam-engines,  and  certain 
‘  new  pieces  of  mechanism  applicable  to  the  same.’  In  this  patent 
he  specifies  his  invention  of  the  expansive  steam-engine,  with  six 
different  contrivances  for  equalizing  its  power ; — the  double-power 
steam-engine,  in  which  the  steam  is  alternately  made  to  press  on 
each  side  of  the  piston,  while  a  vacuum  is  formed  on  the  other ; 
and  a  new  compound  engine,  consisting  of  two  or  more  distinct 
engines  made  to  work  together.  In  this  patent,  the  beam  works 
with  toothed  racks  and  sectors,  in  place  of  chains  ;  and  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  and  the  fine  contrivance  of  the  sun  and  planet  wheels, 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  drawings  of  the  steam-engine. 

Perfect  as  this  beautiful  machine  now  was,  defects  still  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  its  inventor;  and,  in  1784,  Mr 
Watt  took  out  a.  fourth  [tatent  for  certain  new  improvements  upon 
it,  and  also  for  a  portable  steam-engine,  and  machinery  for  moving 
wheel-carriages.  One  of  these  inventions  was  the  parallel  mo¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  piston-rod  was  made  to  move  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  or  other  straight  lines,  so  as  to  push  or  pull  the  extremity 
of  the  beam.  This  insrenious  contrivance,  together  with  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  and  the  governor,  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  steam 
by  the  variation  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  two  revolving  balls,  has 
rendered  the  steam-engine  as  efficacious  for  carrying  on  the  most 
minute  and  elegant  manufactures,  as  it  had  previously  been  for 
developing  the  most  gigantic  power. 

1  he  steam-engine  was  now  complete  ;  and  the  time  had  come 
when  Mr  Watt’s  intellectual  property  was  to  be  seized,  and  his 
genius  set  at  nought.  With  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  beasts  of 
prey,  his  enemies  had  lain  in  ambush  till  he  had  poured  forth 
the  full  exuberance  of  his  genius;  the  proprietors  of  English 
mines,  and  the  manufacturers  of  abortive  engines,  marshalled,  their 
combined  strength  against  his  rights;  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
was  levelled  against  his  specifications ;  the  skill  of  pirates  was 
called  forth  to  vary  and  disfigure  his  inventions ;  and  the  Cornish 
miners,  who  had  grown  rich  by  the  labours  of  their  benefactor, 
refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute.  ‘  We  have  been  so  beset 
‘  with  plagiaries,’  says  Mr  Watt  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Black,  ‘  that 

*  if  I  had  not  a  very  good  memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impu- 
‘  dent  assertions  would  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author 

*  of  any  improvements  on  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the  ill-will  of 

*  those  we  had  most  essentially  served,  whether  such  improve- 
‘  ments  have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.’ 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  view  taken  of  this  question  by  a  fo- 
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reigner  of  M.  Arago's  talents,  himself  a  legislator,  and  free  from 
all  the  prejudices  with  which  the  subject  has  been  surrounded  in 
our  own  country. 

‘  Men,’  says  he,  ‘  readily  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
house  or  farm  ;  this  good-will  deserts  them  when  there  is  question  of  an 
Idea,  whatever  advantage,  whatever  profit  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
procuring.  Ideas!  But  are  they  not  conceived  without  fatigue,  and 
without  trouble  ?  And  who  can  show  that,  in  process  of  time,  they 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  ?  In  such  matters,  a  few  days,  or 
months,  or  years  of  priority,  should  give  no  claim  to  any  exclusive 
privilege. 

‘  To  these  opinions,  which  surely  in  this  place  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
characterise  as  they  deserve,  custom  had  all  but  given  the  force  of  settled 
law.  It  seemed  as  if  men  of  science,  inventors  of  ideas,  were  to  be  for 
ever  debarred  from  material  enjoyments  :  it  was  natural  that  their  history 
should  continue  to  resemble  a  legend  of  martyrs. 

‘  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  reflections,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cornish  miners  paid  every  year  with  greater  reluctance  the  rent  which 
was  due  to  the  Soho  engineers.  They  took  advantage  of  the  first 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  pirates  of  the  invention,  to  pretend  that 
they  were  freed  from  all  their  obligations.' — P.  78. 

When  M.  Arago  wrote  these  lines,  he  was  probably  not  aware 
that  it  was  a  settled  point  in  the  Patent  Law  of  England,  that  a 
patent  could  not  be  given  for  an  idea  or  a  principle,  however  va¬ 
luable  and  fertile  it  might  be,  and  however  susceptible  of  being 
embodied  in  a  machine,  or  in  a  process  of  manufacture  capable  of 
producing  a  new  combination.  The  necessity  of  such  a  provision 
in  the  statute  is  obvious.  Without  it,  ideas  and  principles  would 
have  lain  in  state  in  the  Patent-Office  for  fourteen  years,  without 
any  practical  application ;  and  real  and  valuable  inventions  em¬ 
bodying  such  principles,  and  giving  them  their  only  value,  would 
have  been  put  down  by  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

In  1792,  the  discontents  of  the  Cornish  miners  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  An  engineer,  of  the  name  of  Bull,  had  con¬ 
structed  and  sold  divers  engines  in  imitation  of  Mr  Watt’s,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was  an  action  at  law  on  the  part  of  Messrs 
Watt  and  Boulton.  The  cause  was  tried  before  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice  at  the  sittings  after  Trinity  term,  in  1793  ;  and  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  General  Roy,  Sir  William  Herschel,  Dr  Robison,  De- 
luc,  Rennie,  and  many  other  eminent  individuals,  hastened  ,to 
supply  that  kind  of  evidence  which  the  law  required.  They 
established  the  great  value,  as  well  as  the  originality,  of  Mr 
Watt’s  inventions,  and  the  still  more  essential  point  in  a  patent 
trial,  ‘  that  a  mechanic  could,  by  the  specification,  construct 
*  fire-engines  on  the  principle  invented  by  Mr  Watt.’  The  Lord 
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Chief- Justice  gave  no  opinion,  but  reserved  a  case  for  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Court,  which  embodied  the  preceding  admissions, 
and  left  it  to  be  decided — 

1.  Whether  Mr  Watt’s  patent  was  good  in  law,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  1775?  and, 

2.  \\  heiher  the  specification,  in  point  of  law,  supported  the 
patent? 

The  case  was  tried  on  the  16tb  May  1797,  before  the  four 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Heath,  Puller,  Rooke,  and  Eyre, 
when  the  last  two  were  for  supporting  Mr  Watt’s  patent,  and  the 
first  two  for  setting  it  aside.  The  Judges  Heath  and  Duller 
founded  their  opinions  on  the  statute,  and  dismissed  wholly  the 
irrelevant  considerations  of  merit  and  value.  ^Ir  Watt  received 
a  patent  for  ‘  using,  exercising,  and  vending  his  new-invented 
‘  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire- 
‘  engines  and,  in  his  specification,  he  described  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  as  ‘  his  method  of  lessening  that  consumption.’  He  gave 
no  drawing,  no  model,  no  description  either  of  an  improved  en¬ 
gine,  or  of  any  of  its  parts.  J  he  Act  of  Parliament  of  1775, 
was  still  more  vague  than  the  specification.  In  reciting  the  pa¬ 
tent,  the  Act  stated  that  the  patent  was  granted  for  making  and 
vending  certain  engines  ;  and  it  gave  him  for  tw'enty-five  years 
the  privilege  of  constructing  and  vending  the  said  engines.  The 
Act,  therefore,  gave  Mr  Watt  nothing ;  because  it  gave  him 
only  the  right  of  making  the  engines  described  in  his  patent, 
whereas  that  patent  described  no  engine  at  all. 

The  Court  being  equally  divided,  the  parties  put  the  case 
upon  the  record  in  the  form  of  a  Special  Verdict,  to  be  tried  as  a 
case  in  error  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  It  was  accordingly 
argued  in  1798  ;  and  in  1799  it  was  directed  by  the  Court  to  be 
again  argued,  because,  as  Lord  Kenyon  remarked,  ‘  it  involved 
‘  some  points  of  great  novelty,  nicety,  and  importance  to  the  law.’ 
Sergeant  Le  Blanc  was  counsel  for  Hornblower  and  Maberly, 
the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  Mr  Rous  for  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton; 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  invention  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  patent,  and  the  patentee’s  right  valid.  However  much 
we  rejoice  at  this  result,  as  the  friends  of  Mr  Watt  and  of  inven¬ 
tors  of  every  rank,  we  must  beg  leave  to  e.xpress  our  conviction 
that  the  decision  was  ill-founded  ; — that  the  Judges  strained  the 
Statute  of  2 1st  James  I.  to  its  last  and  weakest  fibre; — and 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant,  the  high  merits  of  Mr  Watt,  and 
the  splendour  and  utility  of  his  invention,  were,  what  they  should 
not  have  been,  powerful  auxiliaries  against  the  pirates.  We  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  agree  with  M.  Arago  in  the  following  opinion  of 
our  English  Barristers  ; — 
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‘  That  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that 
some  of  the  barristers — that  barristers,  to  whom  malice  is  wont  to  ascribe 
a  luxuriant  superfluity  of  words — reproached  Watt,  against  whom  a  for- 
midable  array  of  them  had  been  retained,  with  having  invented  nothing 
but  ideas.  This,  I  may  just  mention,  brought  upon  them,  in  presence 
of  the  bench,  the  apostrophe  of  Mr  Rous  ; — “  Go,  gentlemen,  and  ap¬ 
proach  this  intangible  substance,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it — this  pre¬ 
tended  abstract  idea, — you  will  be  crushed  like  flies,  and  leave  no  trace  of 
your  existence.”  ’ — P.  82. 

Now,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Barristers  ever  uttered 
such  a  reproach.  They  knew  and  acknowledged  the  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  inateriiility,  and  power  of  Mr  Watt’s  engines ;  but 
they  maintained  that  his  patent  was  taken  out  only  for  methods 
and  principles.  The  concluding  flourish  of  Mr  Rous,  too,  has 
neither  wit  nor  meaning.  The  intangible  substance  was  not  the 
engine  of  Mr  Watt,  nor  even  his  separate  condenser.  It  was 
his  method  and  principle  of  separate  condensation  ;  and  even 
if  this  apparatus,  in  which  these  principles  were  embodied,  had, 
in  its  tangible  form,  been  let  loose  upon  the  bar,  it  would  scarce¬ 
ly  have  drenched  the  flies  of  the  court,  and  still  less  would  it 
have  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  Barristers.  If  the  crushing 
power  of  a  steam-engine  were  to  be  pled  in  aid  of  a  patent,  even 
Papin’s  might  have  incommoded  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  ;  and  Newcomen’s  would  certainly  have  flattened  the 
roundest  and  lengthened  the  shortest  of  the  enemies  of  Ideas. 

But  why  is  it  that  we,  the  friends  of  Mr  Watt,  and  almost 
the  worshippers  of  bis  genius,  should  avow  this  opinion  of 
his  patent  right?  It  is  that  the  Legislature  of  England,  and 
the  constituency  which  prompts  them,  may  see  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  our  present  Patent  Laws  ;  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Statute  of  21st  James  1.  as  a  protection  to  inventors.  Had  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  Judges 
Heath  and  Buller,  found  that  the  statute  could  not  sustain  a 
patent  like  Mr  Watt’s,  exhibiting  such  genius — teeming  with  such 
advantages  to  the  nation,  and  such  benefit  to  mankind — so 
peculiarly  marked  by  the  honesty  of  its  specification, — a  declara¬ 
tory  act  would  doubtless  have  passed  the  Legislature,  modifying 
the  original  statute  ; — at  least  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  differently 
interpreted  l)y  distinguished  Judges,  and  thus  preventing,  in 
future,  conflicting  decisions,  and  that  mass  of  litigation,  which,'in 
ruining  many  unfortunate  inventors,  has  injured  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  perplexities  which 
beset  this  subject  \vlien  viewed  in  all  its  generalities,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  all  interests  in  a  new  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  reform.  But  no  consideration  save  the  most  selfish, 
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and  no  interest  but  the  most  ignoble,  can  be  urged  against  an 
explanatory  statute,  and  against  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon 
inventive  genius.* 


*  Among  the  dr*>nguished  individuals  whose  names  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  that  of  Mr  Watt,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  name  of  Mr 
Murdock,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five,  since  this  article  was  written.  Mr  Watt  himself  informs  us, 
(Robison's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  note,)  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  his  steam-engines,  and  in 
the  machines  and  tools  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  he  made  a  great 
improvement  on  the  regulators  and  valves,  in  which  they  are  raised  and 
depressed  by  means  of  machinery  fixed  on  the  outside,  in  place  of  the 
inside.  Mr  Watt  also  mentions,  with  great  praise,  Mr  Murdock’s  excel¬ 
lent  sliding-valve  for  the  admission  of  steam  into,  and  its  exit  from  the 
cylinder,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1799. 

Mr  Murdock  has  also  the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  locomotive 
engine  ever  applied  to  the  drawing  of  carriages,  and  upon  the  principle 
of  that  described  in  the  fourth  article  of  Mr  Watt’s  first  specification. 
This  engine  was  made  in  1787,  and  persons  are  still  alive  who  saw  it  in 
that  year  drive  a  small  waggon  round  a  room  at  his  house  at  Redruth 
in  Cornwall,  where  he  then  resided.  Among  those  who  saw  it  was 
Richard  Trevithick,  who,  in  1802,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar 
invention. 

Mr  Murdock  was  born  in  1754  at  Bellow  Mill,  near  Old  Cumnock,  in 
Ayrshire.  His  father  was  an  ingenious  millwright  and  miller ;  and 
under  his  roof  his  son  acquired  his  taste  for  mechanics.  In  1777,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  offered  his  services  to  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton, 
who  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  erection,  and  take  the  general 
charge,  of  their  engines  in  Cornwall.  In  1798,  however,  he  returned 
permanently  to  Soho,  where  he  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
machinery  at  Soho  Founderv,  and  sometimes  the  erection  of  steam- 
engines  at  a  distance.  Mr  Murdock’s  claims,  how’ever,  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  world,  rest  on  his  ‘  Application  of  the  Gas  from  Coal  to  Econo¬ 
mical  Purposes.’  He  began  his  experiments  in  1792;  and  having  per¬ 
fected  his  apparatus,  he  lighted  up  with  gas  the  front  of  Mr  Boulton’s 
manufactory  at  Soho,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1 802. 
He  afterwards  lighted  up  some  cotton-mills  at  Manchester,  beginning 
with  that  of  Messrs  Phillips  and  Lee  ;  and,  having  published  an  account 
of  his  invention  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  to  hiip  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver  medals.  On  that 
occasion,  the  writer  of  this  article  met  him  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Society  Club,  along  with  the  illustrious  Cavendish.  The  noisy  hilarity 
of  the  engineer  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  modesty  and  aristocratic 
reserve  of  the  philosopher.  Mr  Murdock  died  in  November  1839,  and 
was  buried  in  Handsworth  Church,  near  his  friend  Mr  Watt.  A  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  him  was  presented  by  Mr  James  Watt  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 
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A  mind  so  richly  endowed  as  Mr  Watt’s,  was  not  likely  to  have 
e^austed  its  powers  on  one  subject.  So  early  as  1765  he  invented 
a  very  ingenious  perspective  machine,  a  great  number  of  which 
were  ordered  at  the  time  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1772,  he  constructed  two  new  and  ingenious  micrometers  for 
measuring  distances  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the  chain ; 
and  in  1781,  he  invented  a  machine  for  drying  linen  by  steam, 
which  was  put  into  operation  by  his  relative  Mr  Macgregor. 
Mr  Watt  communicated  descriptions  and  drawings  of  these 
inventions  in  1816,  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  be  published  in  any 
vi&y  he  thought  proper,  and  they  have  accordingly  appeared  in 
different  works. 

Among  the  other  inventions  of  Mr  Watt,  we  may  enumerate 
his  copying  press  for  letters,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in 
1780  ;  his  flexible  water  pipe  for  carrying  water  across  the  Clyde ; 
a  plan  of  constructing  Lighthouses  of  iron,  which  he  mentioned  to 
ourselves  ;  and  a  method  of  heating  apartments  by  steam,  which 
was  invented  and  first  applied  by  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr  Watt’s  life,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  copying  and  reducing  all 
kinds  of  sculpture  and  statuary.*  When  he  was  about  to  secure 
his  right  to  this  valuable  invention,  he  found  that  a  gentleman  in 
his  neighbourhood  had  made  considerable  progress  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  similar  machine.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  at 
Heathfield  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed  by  Mr 
Watt’s  machine ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  stated  to  us,  with  that 
candour  which  so  eminently  characterised  him,  that  he  believed  his 
rival  in  the  invention  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  invention. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Mr  Watt’s  intellectual  labours  we  must 
now  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  one  of  great  interest,  which 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  painful  controversy,  calling  forth 
national  feelings,  and  involving  the  personal  honour  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  reputation  of  distinguished  individuals.  We  approach  this 
subject  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  delicacy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
with  an  anxiety  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  share,  to  allay 
feelings  which  should  never  have  been  roused,  and  to  reconcile 
interests  which  in  the  equipoise  of  justice  are  not  at  variance. 
The  controversy  to  which  we  allude,  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water.  The  Chemists  of  our  .own 
and  of  foreign  countries,  had,  by  acts  of  omission,  deprived  Mr 


•  The  only  one  of  these  instruments  we  know  of,  made  by  Mr  Watt’s 
own  hands,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Durid  Brewster,  to  whom  Mr 
Watt  presented  it. 
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Watt  of  an  honour  to  which  he  is  clearly  entitled ;  and  it  there¬ 
fore  became  the  duty  of  his  biographer  to  collect  and  sift  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  relates  to  it.  Having  been  present  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Institute  at  which  M.  Arago’s  Eloge  was  read,  Lord 
Brougham  w’as  induced  to  investigate  the  subject,  on  his  return 
to  England  ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiry  has  been  published  in 
the  appendix  to  M.  Arago’s  work.  In  following  the  track  of  two 
such  distinguished  individuals,  we  shall  be  careful  to  separate 
facts  from  opinions ;  and,  when  we  have  ascertained  what  was 
actually  done  by  Watt  and  Cavendish,  we  must  leave  it  to 
Chemists  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  their  labours,  and  to 
award  the  honours  which  are  respectively  due  them.  The  first 
is  a  question  of  Evidence^  which  admits  of  little  controversy — the 
second  a  question  of  Opinion,  which  will  occasion  much.  M. 
Arago  thus  opens  the  question  of  evidence  : — 

‘  In  the  physical  world  there  are  some  volcanoes  which  have  made 
only  a  single  eruption.  In  like  manner,  in  the  intellectual  world  also, 
there  are  men,  who,  after  a  flash  of  genins,  disappear  entirely  from 
the  history  of  science.  Such  a  one  was  Warltire,  of  whom  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  dates  leads  me  to  mention  a  truly  remarkable  experiment. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  this  philosopher  imagined  that  an 
electric  spark  could  not  pass  through  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  without 
causing  some  change  in  them.  An  idea  so  novel,  which  was  not  then 
suggested  by  any  analogy,  and  of  which  such  happy  use  has  since  been 
made,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  led  all  the  historiographers  of  science  not 
willingly  to  omit  to  make  honourable  mention  of  its  author.  Warltire 
was  deceived  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  electrical 
matter  produced.  Luckily  for  himself,  he  foresaw  that  they  would  be 
attended  by  an  explosion  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  first  made 
the  experiment  with  a  metal  vessel,  in  which  he  had  enclosed  some  com¬ 
mon  air  and  hydrogen  gas. 

‘  Cavendish  very  soon  repeated  Warltire’s  experiment.  The  certain 
date  of  his  labours  (by  certain  I  mean  any  date  which  can  be  proved  by 
an  authentic  record — a  memoir  read  to  a  society,  or  a  printed  paper)  is 
not  later  than  the  month  of  April  1783  ;  since  Priestley  quotes  Caven¬ 
dish’s  observations  in  a  paper  dated  the  21st  of  the  month.  From  this 
quotation  we  gain  only  one  other  piece  of  information  ;  viz.  that  Caven¬ 
dish  had  obtained  water  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; 
a  result  already  established  by  Warltire. 

‘  In  his  paper  of  the  month  of  April  1783,  Priestley  added  one  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  to  those  which  followed  from  the  experiments  of 
his  predecessor ;  he  proved  that  the  weight  of  the  water  which  is 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  at  the  instant  of  the  explosion  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  two  gases.’ — P.  99. 

And  in  a  succeeding  page  M.  Arago  adds, — 

‘  Priestley  records  in  detail,-  and  as  his  own,  experiments  which  prove 
that  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
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and  oxygen,  has  a  weight  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  two  gases  which 
are  burned.  Cavendish  some  time  after  claims  this  result  for  himseU, 
and  insinuates  [openly  declares^  that  he  had  communicated  it  verballv 
to  the  chemist  at  Birmingham. —P.  104. 

In  this  extract  there  are  several  inaccuracies  of  very  consider 
able  importance.  All  the  praise  given  by  M.  Arago  to  Warltire 
belongs  to  Priestley ;  and  this  mistake,  owing  to  his  having  over¬ 
looked  the  last  paragraph  of  Warltire’s  letter,  has  been,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  corrected  both  by  Mr  James  Watt  and  Mr  Muir-  . 
head.  The  first  real  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water  was  made  by  Dr  Priestley,*  previous  to  the  17th 
April,  the  date  of  Warltire’s  letter.  In  firing  a  mixture  of  com¬ 
mon  and  inflammalde.  air  in  glass  vessels,  he  observed,  ‘  that 
‘  though  the  glass  was  clean  and  dry  before,  yet  after  firing  the 
‘  air  it  became  deivy^  and  was  lined  with  a  sooty  sulmtance.  Warl¬ 
tire  made  the  same  experiment,  and  thus  describes  it : — ‘  I  have 
‘  fired  airt  in  glass  vessels  since  I  saw  you  venture  to  do  it,  and 
*  have  observed,  as  you  did,  that  thobgh  the  glass  was  clean  and 
‘  dry  before,  yet  after*  firing  the  air  it  became  dewy,  and  was 
‘  lined  with  a  sooty  substance.’ — {Letter  to  Priestley,  Obs.  on 
Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.) 

The  other  experiment  mentioned  by  M.  Arago  was  made  by 
Warltire  in  order  to  determine  whether  beat  was  heavy  or  not. 
He  had  been  deterred  from  making  it  from  a  dread  of  the  danger 
attending  it ;  but  he  was  encouraged  by  Priestley,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  it  with  a  different  view,  in  tne  more  dangerous  form  of 
using  a  glass  vessel ;  so  that  Priestley  has  all  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nating  this  class  of  experiments  with  the  electric  spark.  I'he 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  M.  Arago  contains  several 
other  inaccuracies. 

1.  Warltire  did  not  obtain  moisture  by  exploding  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  He  and  Dr  Priestley  exploded  common 
air  and  hydrogen. 


♦  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  those  who 
are  deciding  on  the  claims  of  rival  discoverers,  that  this  frst  step  in  the 
discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  is  ascribed  by  Mr  Watt  himself  to 
Cavendish.  (See  Phil.  Trans.  1784,  p.  332,  note.)  Cavendish,  com¬ 
mitting  the  same  oversight  as  M.  Arago,  ascribes  it  to  Warltire,  {Phil. 
Trans.  1784,  p.  126,)  ‘  while  Warltire  ascribes  it  to  Priestley.  (Priestley’s 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  *396.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  that  all  of  them  made  the  experiment  in  succession,^rs<  Priestley, 
then  Warltire,  and  then  Cavendish. 

f  That  this  was  a  mixture  of  common  and  infiammable  air,  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Priestley’s  Annotations  on  Warltire’s  letter. 
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2.  The  experiment  of  Cavendish,  quoted  by  Priestley  in  his 
paper,  (Phil.  Trans.  1793,  pp.  426,  434,)  was  not  the  explosion 
of  oxyfjen  and  hydroc/en,  but  ‘^^the  's.^-conversion  of  air  into  water, 

‘  by  decomposing  it  in  conjunction  with  inflammable  air.’ 

,3.  The  experiment  of  Cavendish  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  Priestley  and  VV’arltire,  in  so  far  as  the  water  was  pure^  with¬ 
out  sooty  matter. 

4.  Priestley,  in  his  repetition  of  Cavendish’s  experiment,  found 
no  sooty  matter ;  thus  confirming  the^result  obtained  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor. 

5.  Priestley  did  not  prove  that  the  weight  of  the  water  was 
equal,  or  exactly  equal,  to  the  weight  of  the  two  gases.  His  ex¬ 
periment  was  rude,  and  made  with  a  balance  not  so  nice  as  he 
could  wish  for  the  purpose.  The  two  weights  were  equal,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  judge,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could  pretend  to  weigh 
so  small  a  matter.  He  considered  the  result  such  as  to  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  air  was  reconverted  into  water.  Priest¬ 
ley’s  experiment  was  made  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Cavendish’s  was  also  made  with  these  two  gases ; 
but  we  cannot  infer  this  from  the  words  used  by  Priestley. 

The  Experiments  on  Air,  by  Mr  Cavendish,  were  read  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  15th  January  1784  ;  and  in  this  elaborate 
Memoir  he  details  the  results  of  several  careful  experiments,  in 
which  he  fired  various  mixtures  of  common  air  and  hydrogen  ;  and 
also  different  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  being 
obtained  from  various  bodies  ;  and  by  these  experiments  he  proved 
beyond  doubt,  and  states  it  as  his  opinion,  (see  p.  140,)  that 
water  was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Such  is,  we  believe,  an  accurate  account,  founded  on  the  original 
printed  documents,  of  the  different  experiments  made  in  England 
previous  to  the  15th  January  1784,  relative  to  the  composition  of 
water.  Let  us  now  see  what  had  been  previously  done  by  Mr 
Watt. 

Previous  to  the  21st  April  1783,  at  a  time  when  Dr  Priestley 
had  made  some  experiments  which  *  favoured  the  idea  of  the  con- 
‘  version  of  water  into  air,’  he  communicated  the  experiment  to 
Mr  Watt ;  who  was  thus  led  to  form  a  ‘  hypothesis  on  the  pro- 
‘  bable  causes  of  the  production  of  water  from  the  deflagration  of  a 
‘  mixture  of  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  airs  in  some  of  Dr 
‘  Priestley’s  experiments.’  Mr  Watt  communicated  his  hypothe¬ 
sis  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  active  chemist,  dated  April  26, 
1783,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  Before,  however.  Dr  Priestley  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  this,  he  found  that  the  apparent  conversion  of  water  into 
air  was  not  a  real  transmutation.  Mr  Watt,  who  had  learned  this 
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fact,  thought  it  proper  to  delay  the  publication  of  his  letter,  that 
he  might  examine  the  subject  more  deliberately.  But  although 
Mr  Watt’s  letter  was  thus  lying  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  its  read¬ 
ing  to  the  Society  was  concerned,  it  had  been  shown  by  Dr 
Priestley  (who  received  it  in  London)  to  several  fellows  of 
the  Society,  and  delivered  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  the  puiposicof 
being  read.  In  this  state  of  matters,  ^Ir  Watt  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Deluc,  giving  him  an  account  of  experiments  lately  made  at 
Paris  on  the  same  subject,  with  large  quantities  of  these  two  kinds 
of  air,  (of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;)  by  which,  as  Mr  Watt  says, 

‘  the  essential  point  seems  to  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  deflagra- 
*  tion  or  union  of  dephlogisticated  and  indaminable  air  by  means 
‘  of  ignition,  produces  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  •weight  to  the 
‘  airs.'  Finding  his  hypothesis  thus  confirmed,  Mr  Watt  re¬ 
quested  his  Letter  to  Dr  Priestley  to  be  read,  which  was  done  on 
the  22d  April  1784.  Now,  Mr  Watt  must  have  received  De- 
luc’s  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the  Parisian  experiments, 
before  the  26tA  November  1783,  the  date  of  the  letter  in  w’hich  he 
mentions  them.  This  letter,  embodying  almost  verbatim  his  first 
letter  to  Dr  Priestley,  was  read  on  the ‘29th  April  1784,  and  con¬ 
tains  his  hypothesis,  expressed  in  the  following  manner: — 

‘  Are  we  not  then  authorized  to  conclude,  that  water  is  composed  of 
dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston,  deprived  of  part  of  their  latent  or  ele¬ 
mentary  heat ;  that  dephlogisticated  or  pure  air  is  composed  of  water  de¬ 
prived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat  and  light ;  and 
that  the  latter  are  contained  in  it  in  a  latent  state,  so  as  not  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  thermometer  or  to  the  eye  ;  and  if  light  be  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  or  a  circumstance  attending  it,  or  a  component  part  of  the 
inflammable  air,  then  pure  or  dephlogisticated  air  is  composed  of  water  de¬ 
prived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  united  to  elementary  heat  ?’ — Phil,  Trails. 
1784,  p.  333. 

Having  thus  established,  on  the  authority  of  printed  docu¬ 
ments,  the  priority  of  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis  to  the  experiments 
and  deductions  of  Cavendish,  let  us  now  see  how  far  this  decision 
is  confirmed  or  unsettled  by  the  evidence  of  individual  state¬ 
ments. 

Mr  Cavendish  admits  the  priority  of  Warltire’s  and  Priestley’s 
experiment,  in  which  moisture  was  deposited,  along  with  a  sooty 
matter,  in  the  glass  globe  ;  but  he  declares  that  in  the  summer 
of  1781,  his  experiments  ‘  were  mentioned  by  him  to  Dr 
‘  Priestley,  who  in  consequence  of  it  made  some  experiments  of 
‘  the  same  kind.’  ‘  During  the  last  summer,’  he  adds,  (in 
1783,)  ‘  a  friend  of  mine  (Sir  Charles  Blagden)  gave  some 
‘  account  of  them  to  Lavoisier,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn 
*  from  them,  that  dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of 
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‘  phlogiston.’  This  statement  is  confirmed,  in  so  far  as  Lavoi¬ 
sier  is  concerned,  by  Blagden  and  Lavoisier  himself.  Lavoisier 
states,  that  Blagden  was  present  at  his  experiments  of  the  24th 
June  1783  ;  and  informed  him  that  Cavendish  had  already 
burned  infiammable  air  in  close  vessels,  and  obtained  a  very 
perceptible  quantity  of  water.  Blagden  affirms  that  he  gave 
Lavoisier  the  additional  information,  that  the  weight  of  the 
water  was  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
two  gases. 

None  of  these  testimonies  affect  in  the  least  the  priority  of 
Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis.  Cavendish  does  not  say  that  he  com¬ 
municated  any  thing  to  Priestley  in  1781,  beside  his  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  from  Priestley’s  declaration  in  his  paper 
of  1763,  (p.  416,)  that  Mr  Watt’s  idea  of  the  conversion  of 
water  or  steam  into  permanent  air  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  acquired  no  such  information  from  Cavendish.  But  not 
only  does  Priestley  say  that  Watt’s  idea  was  new  to  him,  he 
states  also,  that  Mr  Watt  had  been  led  to  it  ‘  by  some  appear- 
‘  ances  in  the  working  of  his  steam-engines  and  hence  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Watt  had  entertained  this  idea 
*for  many  years,'  as  he  himself  assures  us — at  all  events  so 
early  as  December  1782,  as  is  proved  by  his  unpublished 
letters. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  animadvert  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Cavendish  in  omitting  all  notice  of  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis  in 
his  paper  of  1784,  as  at  first  read  to  the  Society.  After  Mr 
Watt’s  paper  had  been  read,  Mr  Cavendish  did  insert  with  his 
own  hand  the  following  important  reference  to  it ; — ‘  As  Mr 
‘  Watt,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  this  Society,  supposes 
‘  water  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived 
‘  of  part  of  their  latent  heat,  whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the 
‘  latter  circumstance,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  in  a  few  words 
‘  the  reason  of  this  apparent  difference  between  us.'  Here,  then, 
we  have  Cavendish’s  own  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis  and  his  conclusion  was  only 
apparent. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  whether  Cavendish  or  Sir 
Charles  Blagden  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  Watt’s  first  letter  to 
Priestley ;  because  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had  both  seen 
Mr  Watt’s  opinion  of  the  composition  of  water  in  Priestley’s 
paper  of  1783. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
claims  of  French  Chemists  to  a  share  of  the  honour  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  water.  Cuvier  informs  us  that  Monge 
had  made  the  same  experiment,  and  drawn  the  same  conclusion. 
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as  Cavendish ;  and  that  he  communicated  them  nearly  about  the 
same  time  to  Lavoisier  and  Laplace;*  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  Lavoisier  was  the  ‘  first  per- 
*  son  who  presented  the  new  doctrine  in  its  entire  perfection  and 
‘  consistency.’ 

Having  thus  obtmned  for  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis  a  decided 
priority — or,  to  use  Lord  Brougham’s  words,  having  shown  that 
he  was  the  first  *  to  reduce  the  theory  of  composition  to  writing’ — 
we  shall  now  consider  the  view  which  Mr  Watt  himself  has 
taken  of  his  own  speculation.  Mr  Watt  never  pretended  to  have 
discovered  the  composition  of  water.  In  his  letter  to  Deluc, 
2Gth  November  1783,  he  says, — 

‘  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  hyjtothesis  I  have  ventured  to  form  on 
the  probuhle  causes  of  the  production  of  water,  &c.  I  feel  much  re/uc- 
tance  to  lay  my  thoughts  on  these  subjects  before  the  public,  in  their 
present  undigested  state,  and  without  having  been  able  to  bring  them  to 
the  test  of  such  experiments  as  would  confirm  or  refute  them  ;  and  should 
therefore  have  delayed  the  publication  of  them  until  these  experiments 
had  been  made,  if  you,  sir,  and  some  other  of  my  philosophical  friends 
had  not  thought  them  as  plausible  as  any  other  conjectures  which  have 
been  formed  on  the  subject ;  and  that,  though  they  should  not  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  further  experiments,  or  approved  of  by  men  of  science  in  general, 
they  may  perhaps  merit  a  discussion,  and  give  rise  to  experiments  which 
may  throw  light  on  so  important  a  subject.’ — Phil.  Trans.  1784, 
p.  329. 

In  this  passage,  Mr  Watt  speaks  of  his  Injintthcsis  as  a  plau¬ 
sible  conjecture,  which  might  be  refuted  by  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  he  never  wrote  another  word  on  the  subject,  nor 
made  a  single  experiment  after  this  paper  was  printed,  how  is  it 
possible  to  identify  this  hypothesis  with  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water  ?  The  illustrious  Dr  Black  thus  views  the 
hypothesis  of  his  friend,  and  the  labours  of  Cavendish  and  the 
French  Chemists  :  * — ‘  This  idea  of  the  nature  of  water  was  sug- 
‘  gested  by  Mr  Watt,  (Phil.  Trans.  1784;)  Mr  Cavendish,  how- 
‘  ever,  was  the  first  who  gave  it  solid  foundation  and  credibility,  by 
‘^his  accurate  examination  of  the  consequences  of  setting  fire  to  a 
‘  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  in  a  vessel  in  which 
‘  they  were  confined.  M.  Lavoisier  and  other  French  chemists, 
‘  seeing  the  vast  importance  of  this  experiment  in  their  system^ 


*  Recueil  des  Eloges  Historiques,  par  M.  Le  Chev.  Cuvier,  Art. 
Cavendish,  tom.  ii.  p.  87. 

t  Black’s  Lectures  on  Chemistrv,  edited  by  Dr  Robison,  vol.  ii. 
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‘  immediately  repeated  it,  with  much  larger  quantities  of  the  ma- 
‘  terials,  and  with  an  excellent  apparatus,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
‘  lous  accuracy.  They  added  several  other  experiments,  which 
‘  concur  to  establish  the  opinion  of  the  compounded  nature  of 
‘  water.’  * 

In  Lord  Brougham’s  historical  Note  on  the  discovery  of  the 
‘  theory  of  the  composition  of  water,’  he  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  cautious  in  characterising  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis.  He 
never  once  claims  for  ]Mr  Watt  the  discorery  of  the  composition  of 
water.  He  always  speaks  of  Mr  Watt’s  theory  ;  but  in  one  or 
two  places  he  applies  the  word  conclusions  to  what  was  done  by 
Watt  and  Cavendish.  But  Mr  Watt’s  conclusion  was  a  hypothesis  ; 
Mr  Cavendish’s  an  irresistible  physical  truth.  Mr  Watt  conjec- 
hired,  to  use  his  own  word,  or  suyyested,  to  use  Dr  Black’s,  that 
water  was  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  but  Cavendish 
proved  by  infallible  experiments,  that  water  consisted  of  oxygon 
and  hydrogen,  and  therefore  discovered  its  composition. 

In  M.  Arago’s  able  discussion  of  this  question,  he  has,  inad¬ 
vertently  no  doubt,  employed  very  different  terms  in  character¬ 
ising  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis.  The  proposition  with  which  he  sets 
out  is,  that  Mr  Watt’s  name  is  illustriously  united  to  the  greatest 
and  most  prolific  invention  of  modern  chemistry — the  composition 
of  water  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  amply  establishes  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  But  in  conducting  the  argument,  he  applies  the  terms 
hypothesis,  theory,  and  discovery,  indiscriminately  to  Mr  Watt’s 
labours  ;  and  in  some  places  he  assigns  him  only  a  share  in  the  dis¬ 
covery,  and  awards  a  considerable  portion  of  the  honour  to  Priest¬ 
ley.  In  this  way  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  composition 
of  water — that  is,  of  having  established  it  as  a  physical  truth — is 
transferred  in  small  shares  to  a  joint-stock  company,  and  not 
one  of  these  is  given  to  Mr  Cavendish  !  Mr  Watt  himself  speaks 


*  Dr  Robison  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  Mr  Watt’s  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  with  the  hypothesis  which  it  described. 
If  he  was  not,  the  fact  would  be  very  strange  and  inexplicable.  If  he  was, 
be  did  not  consider  it  as  anticipating  the  positive  discovery,  by  direct 
experiment,  of  the  composition  of  that  element,  afterwards  made  by 
Cavendish  ;  for  in  the  preface  to  Dr  Black’s  Lectures,  dedicated  to  Mr 
Watt  himself,  and  said  in  that  preface  to  be  edited  with  his  assistance, 
be  makes  the  following  statement : — ‘The  Hon.  Mr  Cavendish  has  dis- 
■  covered  that  aquafortis  consists  of  two  kinds  of  air:  of  vital  air,  the  sup- 
‘  port  of  life  and  of  fire,  and  mephitic  air,  which  extinguishes  both.  And 
‘  he  discovered  that  water,  which,  since  the  first  dawn  of  natural  philo- 
‘  sophy  has  been  considered  as  an  element,  is  also  composed  of  vital  air, 
‘  an<l  of  that  air  which  sometimes  takes  fire  in  our  coal-pits,  and  lays  all 
‘  waste  by  its  explosion.’ — Preface,  p.  Ivii. 
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of  ‘  his  contempt  for  the  modicum  of  reputation  which  would  result 
‘  from  his  own  theory.’  He  felt  a  just  Indignation  at  the  idea 
suggested  by  Deluc,  of  his  not  claiming  the  merit  which  belonged 
to  his  hypothesis  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his  astonishment  would 
be  equal  to  ours,  were  he  to  learn  that  that  hypothesis  had  been 
made  to  supersede  and  cast  into  oblivion  the  grand  experimental 
discovery  of  Cavendish.  The  great  merits  of  these  two  great  men 
are  fortunately  not  in  collision.  Mr  Watt  will  for  ever  enjoy  the 
honour  of  that  singular  sagacity  which  presented  to  him  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  composition  of  water ;  and  Cavendish  will  never 
lose  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him,  of  having  given  that  hypo¬ 
thesis,  whether  he  was  cognisant  of  it  or  not,  the  force  and 
stability  of  truth. 

Such  is  our  opinion,  deliberately  and  impartially  formed.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  have  pronounced  the  decision  which  time 
will  sanction ;  and  we  appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  it  to  the 
distinguished  chemists  of  our  own  country. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  adverting 
to  the  discussion  of  it  which  emanated  from  the  Chair  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Association  at  Birmingham.  We  regret  that  such  a  meeting 
should  have  become  the  arena  of  a  controversy  involving  feelings 
so  deeply  personal  as  well  as  national.  Had  the  question  been 
agitated  in  the  Chemical  section,  where  doubtful  statements  and 
rash  opinions  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  rival 
discussion  ;  and  where  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  individual  minds 
might  have  prepared  the  evidence  for  the  verdict  of  the  public, 
our  objections  would  have  been  somewhat  diminished ;  but  ema¬ 
nating  as  the  discussion  did  from  the  Chair  of  the  President,  the 
friends  of  Mr  Watt  were  virtually  silenced  by  official  privilege  ; 
and  injustice  was  done  to  his  genius  before  crowds  who  knew  and 
who  loved  him — within  the  walls  of  a  city  which  his  genius  had 
enriched — within  the  very  sound  of  those  mighty  establishments 
i  to  which  he  had  given  life  and  being — and  in  sight  of  the  hallowed 

fane  where  moulder  his  earthly  remains. 

Scotland  will  not  soon  forget  the  attempt  which  was  lately 
made,  by  one  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  to  rob  our 
illustrious  countryman  Dr  Black  of  his  grand  discovery  of  latent 
heat  ;*  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  the  President 
i  should  have  been  specially  requested  by  the  same  Council  to  draw 

I  up  a  discourse,  in  which  another  of  our  countrymen  should 

1  have  been  deprived  of  an  honour  so  justly  due  to  him.  The 

whole  of  the  argument  employed  on  this  occasion  rests  upon  the 


*  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixvi.  p.  148. 
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assumption  that  hydrogen  and  phlogiston  are  not  convertible 
terms  ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis  does 
not  describe  the  true  composition  of  water.  It  might  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  to  this  argument  to  say,  that  Mr  Watt  himself  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  his  perfect  conviction  that  inflammable  air  or  hy¬ 
drogen  was  the  real  phlogiston  ;  and  hence  these  three  terms 
must  be  regarded  as  convertible  in  his  writings;  but  we  can  go 
much  farther,  and  prove  that  both  Cavendish  and  Black  con¬ 
sidered  Watt’s  hypothesis  as  indicating  the  true  composition  of 
water.  Cavendish,  as  we  have  already  seen,  declares  that 
the  dilference  between  Mr  Watt’s  views  and  his  own  is  only  an 
apparent  one.  ‘  If  there  be  any  such  thing,’  he  continues,  ‘  as 
‘  elementary  heat,  u-hat  Mr  Watt  says  is  true'*  Now',  he  af¬ 
terwards  adds,  ‘  I  have  chosen  to  avoid  this  form  of  speaking^ 

‘  because  I  think  it  more  likely  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
‘  elementary  heat,’  &c.  Here,  then,  w  e  have  Cavendish’s  di¬ 
rect  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  two  doctrines  differed  only  in 
appearance  and  form  of  expression.f  ■ 

But  while  we  thus  differ  in  opinion  with  the  learned  and  eloquent 
President  in  all  that  he  says  about  Mr  Watt’s  hypothesis,  we 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  all  that  he  has  said  of  Cavendish — 
in  his  opinion  of  his  discoveries,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  genius.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  omission  of 
Mr  Watt’s  name  in  the  original  MSS.  of  his  Memoir  on  Air, 
(an  omission,  however,  which  he  did  in  good  time  supply,)  we 
consider  the  whole  conduct  of  Cavendish,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  Blagden,  and  the  other  functionaries  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  to  be  without  a  stain ;  and  we  therefore  sincerely  regret 
that  M.  Arago  should  have  cast  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputa¬ 
tion  upon  an  illustrious  name,  which  will  ever  be  embalmed  in 
the  affectionate  recollections  of  his  countrymen. 

From  these  controversial  details  we  must  pass  to  the  peaceful 
close  of  Mr  Watt’s  life.  After  remaining  some  years  a  widower, 
he  married  Miss  Macgregor,  a  lady  of  congenial  mind,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  About  the  year  1800,  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  patent,  Mr  Watt  retired  from  business,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  property  at  Heathfield, 
near  Soho,  which  he  had  acquired  about  1790.  His  distinguish¬ 
ed  partner  Mr  Boukou,  now  upwards  of  seventy-one,  also  gave 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1784,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  140. 

•j"  The  same  Memoir  proves  that  Mr  Cavendish  himself  regarde<l  injlam- 
mable  air  phlogiston  as  the  same  thing.  The  conclusion  communicated 
by  Sir  C.  Blagden  to  Lavoisier  was,  ‘  that  dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen) 
was  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.’ — Id.  Id,  p.  134. 
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up  business ;  and  the  great  establishment  at  Soho  was  carried 
on  with  renewed  ardour  by  the  present  Mr  Boulton  and  the 
Messrs  Watts,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  the  year  1804,  the  serenity  of  Mr 
Watt’s  mind  was  disturbed  by  an  event  of  the  most  afflicting  kind. 
His  youngest  son  Gregory,  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage, 
who  had  given  high  promise  of  literary  as  well  as  scientific  emi- 
lUMice,  was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  aft’ection,  which  carried  him 
oft’  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Mr  Watt  bore  this  heavy  loss 
with  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  the  resignation  of  a  philosopher. 
The  reed  was  bruised  but  not  broken  ;  and  time  and  mental  occu¬ 
pation,  the  usual  anodynes  of  grief,  added  their  soothing  balm 
to  the  sure  anticipations  of  the  future. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr  Watt  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  France;  and  in  1814,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Institute  nominated  him  one  of  its  eiyht  Foreign 
Associates. 

In  1813,  when  Sir  David  Brewster  was  requested  by  Sir  John 
Uobison  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  works  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  upon  Mr 
Watt  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Steam- 
Engine.  INIr  Watt  began  this  irksome  task  about  the  middle  of 
December  1813  ;  and  in  announcing  its  completion,  in  June 
1814,  he  says :  ‘  It  has  been  a  heavy  job  to  me ;  and  had  I  been 
‘  aware  how  much  so  it  would  have  proved,  I  doubt  whether  I 
‘  should  have  undertaken  it.’ — Owing  to  causes  over  wdiich  nei¬ 
ther  Mr  Watt  nor  the  editor  had  any  control,  his  treatise  was  not 
completed  till  1817  ;  but  this  was  not  without  its  advantages ;  for 
it  gave  Mr  Watt  ample  leisure  to  correct  and  enlarge  his  work, 
and  thus  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  science. 

Mr  Watt  had  scarcely  completed  this  treatise  when  he  was  seized 
with  erysipelas  in  his  legs  and  arms  ;  but  after  an  illness  of  nearly 
two  months  he  recovered  his  health  ;  and  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  (the  same  year,  1817,)  the  last  which  he  ever  paid, 
‘  his  friends,’  as  Lord  Jeffrey  remarks,  ‘  never  saw  him  more 
‘  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  colloquial  animation — never  more 
‘  delightful  or  instructive.’  This  state  of  corporeal  and  mental 
vigour  continued  throughout  the  year  1818.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  dangerous  symptoms  alarmed  his  physician  and  his  friends. 
Mr  Watt  was  sensible  that  this  was  his  last  illness.  Resigned 
himself,  he  endeavoured  to  make  others  resigned.  He  pointed 
out  to  his  son  the  topics  of  consolation  which  should  occupy  his 
mind  ;  and  expressing  his  sincere  giatitude  to  Providence  for  the 
length  of  days  he  had  enjoyed,  for  his  exemption  from  most  of 
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the  infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  life,  he  expired  at  Heathfield  on  the 
25th  of  August  1819. 

Mr  Watt  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth  ; 
and  over  his  tomb  his  affectionate  son  erected  an  elegant  Gothic 
chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  beautiful  marble  bust 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantry.  Another  marble  bust,  by  the  same 
distinguished  artist,  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow ;  and  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  by  the  same 
artist,  resting  on  a  granite  pedestal,  has  been  erected  in  that  city. 
The  most  useful  memorial  of  Mr  Watt,  however,  is  a  handsome 
building  for  a  library,  which  the  present  Mr  Watt  has  erected 
in  the  town  of  Greenock,  at  an  expense  of  £3500  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  enterprising  place  having  subscribed  for  a  marble 
statue  of  their  illustrious  townsman,  which  was  lately  placed  in 
the  library,  with  an  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Notwithstanding  these  displays  of  filial  and  municipal  affection, 
a  national  memorial  was  still  wanting  to  testify  a  nation’s 
gratitude.  Early  in  1824,  a  proposition  w^as  made  to  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sanction  a  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Mr  Watt.  Reasons  were  instantly  started  against  this 
proposal :  there  were  no  precedents  for  it !  and  the  Government 
might  be  embarrassed  with  similar  claims !  Mr  Watt’s  inventions, 
it  might  have  been  replied,  had  no  precedent ;  and  similar  claims 
should  have  been  welcomed  as  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  But  the 
argument  of  the  Government  had  as  little  foundation  in  truth  as 
it  had  in  feeling  and  in  justice.  Numerous  monuments  had  been 
reared  to  naval  and  military  men  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet 
are  committed  to  the  opinion,  that  intellectual  services  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  however  beneficial  and  freely  given,  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  remunerated  efforts  of  warlike  skill.  Among  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  age  to  which  we  belong,  posterity  will  record  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest — and  among  the  acts  of  responsible  ministers,  it 
will  brand  it  as  one  of  the  meanest — that  a  nation  deriving  annual¬ 
ly  FIFTEEN  MILLIONS  STERLING*  from  Mr  Watt’s  inventions,  in 
the  saving  of  power  alone,  refused  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  !  The  Sovereign,  however,  and  his  Premier,  proffered 
their  countenance  to  a  public  subscription ;  and  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  metropolis  in  June  1824,  at  which  many  admirable 
orations  were  made  on  the  genius  and  national  services  of  Mr 
Watt.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  thus  obtained,  and  a  colossal 
statue  of  Carrara  marble,  from  the  chisel  of  our  English  Phidias, 
graced  and  honoured  the  recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey.  And 
thus  did  a  monument,  reared  by  private  admiration,  occupy  the 
pedestal  on  which  should  have  rested  the  monumental  gratitude  of 
a  nation. 
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In  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  his  Eloge,  M.  Arago  has  quoted 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr  Huskisson’s  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  Mr  Watt  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  he  contrasts  that  opinion  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  to  which  they  belonged.  But  as  there  are  topics 
which  a  foreigner  could  not  have  been  expected  to  notice,  we 
shall  make  a  more  ample  selection  from  the  expressed  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.  ‘  His  in¬ 
ventions,’  says  Lord  Liverpool,  ‘  have  augmented  incalculably 
‘  the  resources  of  his  oicn  country^  and  even  of  the  whole 
‘  w'orld.’  ‘  I  have  known  in  time  of  war,’  he  continues,  ‘  when 
‘  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  and  possibly  the  fate  of  a  war,  might  de- 
‘  pend  upon  getting  a  fleet  out  of  port ;  contrary  winds  have 
‘  prevailed  for  months,  and  the  whole  objects  of  Government  have 
‘  been  thereby  defeated.  Such  difficulties  can  now  no  longer 
‘  exist.  Let  the  wind  blow  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  you 
‘  have  the  power  and  the  means  by  the  steam-engine  of  applying 
‘  that  force  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner.'  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  in  a  powerful  speech,  represents  Mr  Watt  as  entitled  to  rank 
in  the  highest  class  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  enumerating 
the  blessings  which  he  has  conferred  upon  our  own  country,  Mr 
Huskisson  states,  that  ‘  they  have  contributed  not  only  to  advance 
‘  personal  comfort  and  public  wealth,  by  affording  to  industrious 
‘  millions  the  facility  of  providing  for  their  individual  wants,  by 
‘  means  which  directly  conduce  to  the  general  power  and  greatness 
‘  of  the  state,  but  also  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  im- 
‘  provement,  a  thirst  for  instruction,  and  an  emulation  to  apply 
‘  it  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  even  in  the  humblest  classes 
‘  of  the  community.  *  *  *  Looking  back,  how’ever,  to  the  de- 
‘  mands  which  were  made  upon  the  resources  of  this  country 
‘  during  the  late  war,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  at  least 
‘  it  is  my  opinion,  that  these  resources  might  have  failed  us  before 
‘  that  war  was  brought  to  a  safe  and  glorious  conclusion,  but  for 
‘  the  creations  of  Mr  Watt,  and  of  others  moving  in  the  same 
‘  career,  by  whose  discoveries  those  resources  were  so  greatly 
‘  multiplied  and  increased.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say, 
‘  that  but  for  the  vast  accession  thus  imperceptibly  made  to  the 
‘  general  wealth  of  this  empire,  we  might  have  been  driven  to 
‘  sue  for  peace,  before,  in  the  march  and  progress  of  events,  Nel- 
‘  son  had  put  forth  the  last  energies  of  his  naval  genius  at  Trafal- 
‘  gar,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  Wellington  had  put  the  final  seal  to 

*  the  security  of  Europe  at  Waterloo.  Ib  therefore,  we  are  now 
‘  met  to  consider  of  placing  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr 

*  Watt  beside  the  monuments  of  those  who  fell  in  the  splendid 
‘  victories  of  the  last  war,  let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  con- 
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*  nexion  between  the  services  of  this  modest  and  unobtrusive 
‘  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  heroes  which 
‘  those  monuments  are  destined  to  commemorate.’  And  Lord 
Brougham  concludes  his  beautiful  and  eloquent  speech  on  the 
merits  of  Mr  Watt,  with  the  following  noble  sentiment : — ‘  If  in 
‘  old  times  the  temples  of  false  gods  were  appropriately  filled 
‘  with  the  images  of  men  who  had  carried  devastation  over  the 
‘  face  of  the  earth,  surely  our  temples  cannot  be  more  worthily 
‘  adorned  than  with  the  likenesses  of  those  whose  triumphs  have 
‘  been  splendid  indeed,  but  unattended  by  sorrow  to  any — who 
‘  have  achieved  victories  not  for  one  country  only,  but  to  enlarge 
‘  the  power  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.’ 

*  Such,’  says  M.  Arago,  ‘  is  a  brief  account  of  what  was  thought  and 
said  of  Watt  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  statesmen,  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  the  manufacturers,  who  could  best  appreciate  his  value.  He 
was  the  creator  of  six  or  eight  millions  of  labourers — of  indefatigable  and 
assiduous  labourers,  among  whom  the  law  will  never  have  to  suppress 
either  combination  or  riot — of  labourers  working  at  wages  of  five  cen¬ 
times  a-day.  He  it  was,  who,  by  his  brilliant  inventions,  supplied  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a  deadly  struggle  on  which  her  very 
existence  as  a  nation  depended.  And  what  was  done  to  honour,  during 
his  life,  this  new  Archimedes,  this  benefactor  of  the  whole  human  race, 
whose  memory  generations  yet  unborn  will  for  ever  bless? 

‘  A  peerage  is  in  England  the  highest  of  dignities,  the  greatest  of  re¬ 
wards  ;  you  naturally  conclude  that  Watt  was  made  a  peer. 

‘  It  was  never  even  proposed  ! 

‘  To  speak  plainly,  so  much  the  worse  for  that  peerage,  which  the 
name  of  Watt  would  have  honoured.  Well  might  I  be  amazed  at  such 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  a  nation  so  justly  proud  of  her  great  men. 
On  my  enquiring  the  cause  of  it,  what  think  you  was  the  reply?  A 
dignity  such  as  that  of  which  you  speak,  is  reserved  for  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  influential  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  members  of  the  aristocracy.  “  Jt  is  not  the  custom.”  I  am  not  invent¬ 
ing — those  are  the  very  words.  “  It  is  not  the  custom  to  grant  it  to  scien¬ 
tific  or  literarv  men,  to  artists  or  to  engineers!’’  I  well  knew  that  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  not  the  custom ;  for  New  ton  was  not 
made  an  English  peer.  But  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  progress  in 
science  and  philosophy;  and  since  each  one  of  us,  in  the  short  period  of 
his  life,  has  seen  so  many  wandering  kings,  deserted,  proscribed,  sup¬ 
planted  on  their  thrones  by  soldiers  without  genealogy,  and  sons  of  their 
own  swords,  had  I  not  some  right  to  expect  that  men  were  no  longer  to  be 
thus  circumscribed;  that,  at  least,  no  one  would  dare  openly  to  say  to 
them,  like  the  code  of  the  Pharoahs  which  altereth  not,  “  however  great 
your  services,  your  virtues,  and  your  knowledge  may  be,  not  one  of  you 
shall  clear  the  limits  of  his  caste that,  in  a  word,  an  absurd  custom 
(since  custom  it  is)  would  no  longer  be  suffered  to  disgrace  the  institu- 
tionsof  a  great  nation  ? 

‘  Let  us  reckon  upon  the  future.  A  time  will  come  when  the  science 
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of  destruction  shall  bend  before  the  arts  of  peace ;  when  the  genius  which 
multiplies  our  powers — which  creates  new  products — which  diffuses 
comfort  and  happiness  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people — shall  occupy, 
in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind,  that  rank  which  reason  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  now  assign  to  it.’ — Pp.  147,  149. 

We  quote  this  eloquent  passage,  not  with  the  intention  of  dis¬ 
cussing  its  merits,  or  of  recommending  its  sentiments  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  readers ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  views 
of  foreigners  respecting  the  national  customs  which  it  describes : 
and  of  exhibiting  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  an  illustrious  Philoso¬ 
pher  for  the  advancement  of  the  order  which  he  adorns.  He  who 
has  witnessed,  under  the  magnanimous  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the 
rewards  and  honours  which  were  conferred  on  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Monge,  and  Berthollet,  may  be  excused  for  his  simplicity,  in  e.x- 
pecting  that  our  Newtons  and  Watts  would,  in  this  great  and  free 
country,  receive  similar  rewards.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
land,  jVI.  Arago  has  mistaken  the  character  of  her  institutions. 
It  is  not  on  imperial  thrones,  and  under  royal  diadems,  that 
despotism  exercises  her  most  malignant  influence  against  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  She  works  with  a  power¬ 
ful  but  insidious  under-current  amid  democratic  institutions : 
among  the  oligarchies  of  rank  and  commercial  wealth,  she  exerts 
a  divided  but  not  an  enfeebled  authority.  Ever  restless  in  her 
anxieties — ever  agitated  with  false  alarms — she  is  startled  at  noon, 
and  haunted  at  midnight,  with  the  spectres  of  knowledge  and  re¬ 
form.  Her  imagination  arms  the  schoolmaster  wdth  a  dagger ; 
and  the  banners  of  the  Covenant  appear  to  float  over  abolished 
Sees  and  Deaneries.  She  discovers  a  guillotine  among  the 
inventions  which  an  unshackled  patent  right  would  encourage ; 
in  the  cheap  intercourse  of  minds,  she  beholds  the  instruments 
of  conspiracy  and  combination  ;  in  the  extension  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  she  trembles  before  a  visionary  phalanx  of 
Chartists ;  and  in  National  Education,  without  Bishops  and 
Presbyters  as  sentinels,  she  sees  the  triumph  of  Popery,  the 
spread  of  infidelity,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church  ! 

In  societies  thus  constituted,  M.  Arago  could  not  expect  to 
see  a  different  sight  from  that  w’hich  Solomon  witnessed,  when 

*  he  returned  and  saic  under  the  sun  that  there  was  neither  bread  to 
‘  the  wisef  nor  riches  to  men  of  understanding ,  nor  favour  to  men 
‘  of  skill.’  It  is  only  under  renovated  institutions — under  an 
educated  people — and  under  wise  and  virtuous  rulers,  that  we 
can  expect  that  moral  revolution,  when  ‘  wisdom  shall  cry  out 
‘  and  utter  her  voice  in  her  chief  places  of  concourse,’  when  ‘  she 
‘  shall  fnd  out  the  knowledge  of  worthy  inventions,’  and  when  ‘  the 

*  remembrance  of  the  wise  shall  be  more  than  that  of  the  fool  for 

*  ever.’ - 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Roden  on  moving  for  a 
Select  Committee  on  Ireland.  March  21,  1839.  (Mirror  of 
Parliament,  p.  1422.) 

2.  Reperrt  of  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  Ireland^  with  Evi¬ 
dence  and  Appendix.  4  vols.  folio  :  1839. 

T  T  may  seem  an  humble  task  to  contrast  Lord  Roden’s  promises 
-*■  with  Lord  Roden’s  performances.  But  it  is  less  so  than  it 
seems,  and  it  will  not  be  an  useless  one.  The  noble  lord’s 
station  amongst  public  men  may  not  be  high,  but  it  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  ;  and  he  wields  a  power  in  one  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  which,  combined  with  the  fact  of  his  being  the  cham¬ 
pion  and  organ  of  Irish  Orangeism,  entitles  his  proceedings 
to  considerable  attention.  The  public  assurances,  too,  which  he 
rarely  fails  to  give,  that  he  is  one  who  carries  religion  into  the 
concerns  of  life — that  he  is  in  all  things  guided  by  its  precepts 
and  controlled  by  its  sanctions — naturally  invest  his  statements 
with  a  solemnity  which  would  not  attach  to  them,  if  they  were 
considered  the  mere  effusions  of  a  political  partisan.  Moreover, 
the  occasion  to  which  we  are  alluding,  furnished  no  excuse  for 
hastiness  or  intemperance.  He  had  deliberately  chosen  it  him¬ 
self  ;  his  attack  had  been  long  premeditated ;  his  statements  and 
charges  had  been  carefully  prepared  ;  and  it  was  but  charity  to 
believe  that  one,  who  warns  his  hearers  that  he  is  always  speak¬ 
ing  under  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth, 
would  never  have  uttered  the  awful  charges  contained  in  his 
speech  against  individuals,  and  against  large  classes  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  if  he  were  not  able  fully  to  substantiate  them. 
Besides  all  this,  the  question  placed  at  issue  by  Lord  Roden 
is  that  of  the  principles  on  which  Ireland  should  be  governed  ; 
and  this  is  a  question  which  becomes  each  year,  almost  each 
day,  of  more  importance.  The  cry  of  ‘  Down  with  the  Ca- 
‘  tholics !  ’  is  once  more  sent  forth,  and  there  is  the  old  storm 
whistling  in  the  wind  in  reply  to  it.  But  even  those  who 
do  not  object  to  persecution  on  principle,  may  well  pause  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  the  momentous  struggle,  and  ask,  ‘  Can  we 
‘afford  it?’  Wholesale  persecution  lias  always  been  an  ex¬ 
pensive  amusement ;  and  in  Ireland  it  will  now  be  far  more  so 
than  ever.  Those  whom  we  persecute  there  have  tried  their 
strength,  and  know,  by  the  experience  of  fifty  years,  that  they 
can  conquer  with  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  armies  which  we 
can  send  against  them.  When,  therefore,  the  Orange  party  in 
Ireland  denounce  the  system  of  government  which  a  liberal 
VOL.  LXX.  MO.  CXLII.  2  K 
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Ministry  has  pursued — when  they  assert  that  it  has  led  to  un¬ 
paralleled  crimes,  and  to  the  complete  disorganization  of  the 
country — and  when,  moreover,  in  calling  for  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  to  change  it,  they  meet  with  ready  assent  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  surely  a  duty  for  all  who  would  be  guided  by  poli¬ 
tical  prudence,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  dispassionately  to  consider 
the  Evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  these  charges,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  recurrence  to  Tory  principles.  'I'o  this  work  we  shall 
now  apply  ourselves,  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
we  labour,  in  having  only  to  deal  with  the  tedious  details  of  that 
very  voluminous  Evidence ;  yet  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  result  to  the  interests  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  truth. 

Lord  Roden  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Committee  of  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  Crime  and  Outrage  which 
hfdd  rentUrcd  life  and  property  insecure  since  183.5  ; — that  is,  since 
the  commencement  of  Lord  Normanby’s  Government.  To  vote 
before  enquiry  that  it  had  been  so  rendered,  and  thus  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  ease  as  regards  Lord  Normanby,  was  not  sucli  a 
form  of  proceeding  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  highest 
court  of  justice  in  the  realm.  It  was  upon  the  faith,  however, 
we  suppose,  of  the  statements  in  Lord  Roden’s  speech  ;  and  it  is 
the  question — how'  far  that  confidence  was  w'ell  placed,  that  we 
must  now  examine.  Lord  Roden  asked  for  the  Committee  on 
four  distinct  grounds,  which  we  will  state  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words.  First,  that  Ireland  was  plunged  into  a  state  of 
misery  and  distress  through  crime,  which  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
altogether  unknown ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  another  part,  that 
throughout  the  whole  country  life  and  property  had  never  been 
so  insecure,  and  the  bonds  and  framework  of  society  so  entirely 
broken  and  destroyed,  at  any  period  since  the  Union.  Secondly, 
that  there  existed  throughout  Ireland  a  systematic,  organized,  and 
secret  conspiracy,  having  for  its  objects  entire  separation  from 
England,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Protestant  faith;  and  further, 
that  its  members  subjected  to  the  greatest  cruelties  all  persons, 
and  especially  peaceable  farmers,  who  refused  to  support  their  trea¬ 
sonable  objects.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  that  Ireland  is  a  prey  to  all 
this  misery  and  agitation  ;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  lessons 
which  that  priesthood  inculcate  upon  the  poorer  classes,  many 
individuals  from  those  classes  would  long  since  have  abandoned 
their  vicious  and  criminal  courses.  And  fourthly,  that  Lord 
Normanby  had  suffered  crime  to  go  on  unpunished  ;  that,  when 
he  hud  met  with  it,  he  had  neither  grappled  with  it  nor  subdued 
it ;  and  that  upon  him  consequently  rested  the  responsibility  for 
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all  those  tears  of  sorrow  and  streams  of  blood  which  had  marked 
the  career  of  his  viceregal  authority.  These  are  the  charges 
which  the  House  of  Lords  believed  as  soon  as  they  were  stated, 
and  which  Lord  Roden  undertook  to  prove  upon  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  man.  We  propose  to  apply  the  tests  of  evidence  to 
each,  and  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them. 

Lord  Roden  asserts,  not  only  that  crime  ‘  in  its  most  repulsive 
‘  form’  exists  in  every  county  of  Ireland,  but  that  it  does  so  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  ever  before  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  before  looking  into  the  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  since  1835 — that  we  should  cast  a  glance 
back  at  its  condition  between  that  time  and  the  Union ;  and  we 
would  willingly  go  through  the  circumstances  of  each  year,  tak¬ 
ing  our  view  not  from  the  prejudiced  and  passionate  statements 
of  partisans,  but  from  authentic  returns,  and  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  ministers  speaking  under  a  sense  of  official  responsibi¬ 
lity.  We  should,  however,  only  tire  our  readers,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  calling  to  their  recollection  some 
notorious  facts  respecting  Ireland,  during  the  period  in  question. 
In  1801,  a  select  committee  reported  that  a  secret  and  extensive 
conspiracy  existed  throughout  the  country,  with  definite  objects, 
against  the  Government;  and  in  1803,  a  rebellion  broke  out;  a 
message  from  the  Throne  was  brought  down  to  Parliament, 
and  an  Act  was  passed,  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
establishing  martial  law.  In  1806,  appeared  the  combination 
of  ‘  the  Threshers’,  a  most  extensive  association,  for  regula¬ 
ting  tithes  and  priests’  dues,  and  the  prices  of  all  articles  in 
which  the  poor  are  interested  ;  and  they  effected  their  lawless 
purposes  by  means  of  the  most  savage  cruelties.  In  this  year 
the  judges  could  not  move  through  the  country  without  an  es¬ 
cort  of  soldiers.  In  1807,  Parliament  passed  another  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act.  In  181 1-12-13,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  declared,  ‘that 
‘  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  ex- 
‘  cesses.  Armed  bodies  of  men  paraded  the  country,  levying 
‘  contributions — administering  oaths — enforcing  their  regulations 
‘  about  land — inflicting  the  most  cruel  punishments — searching 
‘  for  arms — breaking  into  the  houses  of  respectable  people  in  the 
‘  open  day,  and  making  a  stand  against  the  military  sent  to  dis- 
*  perse  them.’  During  1814,  in  one  part  of  Ireland,  the  Cara- 
vats  were  levying  contributions  by  day  and  night  on  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  body ;  in  another,  the  horrible  and  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  Carders,  who  tore  men’s  flesh  from  their  bones,  were 
practised  upon  all  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  Two  coercive 
measures  then  passed  the  legislature.  In  moving  for  the  second,  Mr 
Peel  said,  that  since  he  had  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subj  ect. 
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he  had  endeavoured  to  collect  information  from  every  quarter  as  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  was  with  particular  pain  he  had 
now  to  state,  that  the  disturbances  which  existed  were  of  a  most 
alarming  description.  He  regretted  to  say,  ‘  that  in  those  parts 
‘  of  Ireland  where  the  laws  had  been  administered  with  the  great- 
‘  est  severity,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  convictions  had 
‘  taken  place,  the  terrorarisingfrom  these  convictions  had  scarcely 

*  survived  the  cause,  when  new  combinations  of  an  extensive  and 

*  dangerous  character  had  obtained  birth ;  and  these  combina- 
‘  tions  were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  secresy  which  defied  the 
‘  operations  of  the  law,  as  it  at  present  existed.’  By  the  Act 
then  passed,  power  was  given  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  proclaim 
a  district;  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution.  Trial  by  jury  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  the 
military  used  on  all  occasions;  and  houses  broken  into  at  the  will 
of  the- magistrate.  In  1816,  Sir  J.  Newport  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  enquiring  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  expressly  on 
the  ground  of  the  enormous  army  of  25,000  men,  which  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  was  necessary  to  secure  her  internal  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Mr  Peel  then  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  maintained  that  the  military  force  could  not  be  reduced 
with  safety.  He  said,  ‘  that  formerly  tumults  and  outrages 
‘  could  be  traced  to  particular  causes  ;  but  those  which  now  pre- 

*  vailed  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  general  confederacy  in  crime 
‘  — a  comprehensive  conspiracy  in  guilt — a  systematic  opposition 
‘  to  all  laws  and  municipal  institutions.’  In  1817,  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  Act  was  again  argued  to  be  indispensable.  In  1821,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Munster,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  ;  many  districts  were 
proclaimed,  and  the  law  executed  upon  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  severity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  dispersed  over  the 
disturbed  districts,  but  with  little  avail ;  for  we  find  the  next 
year  (1822)  ushered  in  by  an  announcement  from  the  Throne, 
that  a  spirit  of  outrage,  which  has  led  to  daring  and  systematic  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law,  has  arisen,  and  still  prevails  in  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  address,  in  answer  to  the  speech  containing  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  was  moved  by  Lord  Koden,  who  deplored  the  agita¬ 
ted  state  of  his  country,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
he  said,  a  system  of  outrage  had  led  to  daring  and  systematic  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law.  LordWellesley  in  his  despatches  had  thus  de¬ 
scribed  its  state  in  its  four  provinces  : — ‘  In  nearly  the  whole  of 
‘  Leinster  and  Munster,  disturbances  of  an  aggravated  kind  had 
‘  occurred.  In  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  great  body  of  the 
‘  people  had  taken  secret  oaths;  and  in  Ulster,  strong  indications 
‘  were  generally  manifested  of  resistance  to  the  process  of  the  law,’ 
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This  was  the  precursor  of  another  edition  of  the  Insurrection 
Act ;  and  in  moving  for  it  Mr  Goulburn  stated,  ‘  that  the  system 
‘  of  insubordination,  of  which  the  distinctive  marks  were  to  be 
‘  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  had  been  for  some  time  pro- 
‘  gressively  increasing,  and  had  in  one  district  been  matured  into 
‘  open  insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  warfare  with  the  King’s 
‘  troops.  It  would  be  most  painful  for  him  to  state,  and  for  the 
‘  House  to  hear,  the  excesses,  the  outrages,  and  the  cruelties 
‘  which  had  been  committed — the  violations  of  property,  the 
‘  robberies,  the  burnings  of  houses,  the  murders  which  had 
‘  afflicted  and  disgraced  Ireland.*  In  1823,  we  find  an  earnest 
recommendation  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant  that  this  same  Insur¬ 
rection  Act  should  be  renewed.  Law  nas  described  as  being 
utterly  powerless  before  the  mass  of  crime  which  pervaded  ev'ery 
part  of  the  country.  In  1824,  the  Government  again  proposed 
the  renewal  of  this  fatal  Insurrection  Act ;  and  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  crime  in  check,  and  to  protect  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  orderly  part  of  the  population,  without  the  extraordinary 
and  unconstitutional  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by 
it.  Each  year,  however,  has  presented  its  own  peculiar  feature 
of  crime;  but  our  space  will  allow  us  to  allude  but  to  one 
more,  (1829,)  the  memorable  year  in  which  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  was  carried  ;  and  in  order  clearly  to  elucidate  the  just¬ 
ness  of  Lord  Roden’s  views  of  the  comparative  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  before  1835  and  after  it,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  the  well-known  case  of  one  man  in  connexion  with 
that  question.  The  leading  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  signalized  the  whole  course  of  his  public  and  official 
life,  during  twenty  years,  by  an  able  and  uncompromising  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  had  been  rendered  powerful 
by  the  support  of  the  great  anti-Catholic  party  in  this  country  ; 
he  was  the  chosen  champion  of  their  cause,  and  the  elevated  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  seat  of  Protestant  exclusiveness.  Implicit 
confidence  was  placed  in  one  who  had  always  predicted  the 
downfal  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  if  once  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  relieved  from  their  civil  disabilities.  Two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  we  speak  of,  his  matured  judgment,  he  said,  had 
so  convinced  him  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  that  he  resigned 
his  high  office,  from  the  fear  that  Mr  Canning’s  premiership 
might  give  a  moral  and  indirect  support  to  the  claims  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  In  1828,  he  reiterated  these  opinions  in  Parliament,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  still  acting  on  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted.  Yet,  in  1829,  we  find  him  not  only  moderating 
his  feelings  and  modifying  his  principles,  but  veering  right  round 
from  negative  to  positive ; — admitting  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
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ponents,  repudiating  his  own,  and  granting  to  the  Catholics 
all  that  they  demanded  ;  thus  presenting  to  the  world  what  his 
former  supporters  called  an  astounding  instance  of  apostasy,  but 
■what  to  the  sober-minded  was  only  another  proof  that  pledges  of 
unalterable  constancy  to  political  opinions,  however  much  they 
serve  the  purposes  of  ambition,  reflect  but  little  credit  upon  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  a  statesman.  On  announcing  his  change 
of  opinion,  he  had  to  endure,  as  he  said,  ‘  the  scurrility  of  abu>e, 

*  the  expression  of  opposite  opinions  both  vehement  and  general, 

‘  the  deprivation  of  political  confidence,  and  the  heavier  sacrifice 

*  of  private  friendships  and  atfections.’  And  why  were  all  these 
sacrifices  to  be  made?  And  why  was  the  empire  now  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  those  alarming  dangers  which  he  had  passed  his  whole 
public  life  in  warning  it  to  avoid?  We  will  give  again  his  own 
words : — ‘  A  dreadful  commotion  distracts  the  public  mind  in  Irc- 

*  land — a  feverish  agitation  and  unnatural  excitement  prevails,  to 
‘  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  throughout  the  entire  country — so- 

*  cial  intercourse  is  poisoned  there  in  its  very  springs — family  is 

*  divided  against  family,  and  man  against  his  neighbour.  In  a 
‘  word,  the  bonds  of  social  life  are  almost  dissevered — the  foun- 
‘  tains  of  public  justice  are  corrupted — the  spirit  of  discord  walks 
‘  openly  abroad,  and  an  array  of  i)hyslcal  force  is  marshalled,  in 
‘  defiance  of  all  law,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public 
‘  peace.’  A  deplorable  picture,  in  truth,  of  any  country,  and 
one  which  we  can  hardly  contemplate  without  emotion.  It  is 
drawn,  moreover,  by  one  of  great  ability,  of  great  discernment ; 
as  a  Minister  possessed  of  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts ;  as 
a  man  with  the  strongest  private  interest  drawing  him  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion,  or  at  least  to  seek  for  a  dift'erent  escape  from 
his  perplexity  ;  but  all  his  ingenuity  could  devise  none  such  ;  for 
there  was  this  melancholy  fact  presenting  itself  to  him,  that  ^for 

*  scarcely  one  year  durimj  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 

*  Union,  has  Ireland  been  governed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 

*  laic'  Lisurrection  Acts,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
martial  law,  had  all  been  tried  in  succession,  and  the  result  was 
a  state  of  social  disturbance  w  holly  unprecedented.  All  the  in¬ 
veteracy  of  bigotry,  and  all  the  malignity  of  faction,  joined  to 
the  inflamed  hostility  of  his  honest  opponents,  were  employed 
in  inventing  means  for  defeating  his  measures,  and  covering  him 
and  his  principles  with  universal  obloquy;  but  none  ventured  to 
impugn  his  facts.  They  were  too  notorious  not  to  be  admitted. 

'Many  contended  that  the  measures  would  not  be  a  cure  for  the 
evils;  but  no  one  ventured  to  assert  that  the  evils  did  not  exist, 
and  in  the  frightfully  aggravated  form  in  which  they  had  been 
presented  to  notice  by  the  Minister.  And  yet  we  are  to  be  told 
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that  now,  in  a  time  of  apparently  perfect  tranquillity,  Ireland 
has  never  before,  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation, 
presented  such  a  horrible  and  revolting  scene  of  turbulence, 
misery,  and  crime  ! 

But,  marvellous  as  the  fact  must  seem.  Lord  Roden  has  of¬ 
fered  to  prove  it,  and  the  evidence  which  be  adduced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  before  us.  We  will  first  look  to  what  the  Crown  Solici¬ 
tors  say  about  the  state  of  the  country.  It  is  their  business  to 
communicate  with  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  each  county 
respecting  crime  committed  on  their  circuits  ;  to  receive  infor¬ 
mations  as  to  crime,  and  to  search  after  and  examine  not  merely 
those  who  are  brought  into  court  as  witnesses,  but  all  persons, 
however  remotely  connected  with  each  offence.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  as  they  all  affirmed,  that  they  have  the  most  extensive 
means  for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  crime 
in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  impossible,  as  one  of  them 
remarked,  that  a  system  of  crime  and  outrage  of  any  nature 
could  prevail  on  their  Circuits  without  their  knowledge.  They 
are  gentlemen  of  great  experience,  and  all  received  their  appoint¬ 
ments  long  before  the  accession  of  a  liberal  Government.  In 
reporting  their  evidence,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses.  We  will  begin  with 
the  Home  Circuit,  which  consists  of  six  counties,  some  of  which 
have  always  been  the  most  disturbed  in  Ireland.  Mr  Geale, 
who  has  been  the  Crown  Solicitor  for  tiventy-ttco  years,  thinks  the 
whole  of  it  much  more  peaceable  than  it  was  in  former  years. 
Mr  Seed,  his  assistant,  says,  that  withiu  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  state  of  it  is  generally  more  tranquil  than  it  was  in 
former  years ;  and  of  the  counties  separately  it  is  thus  re¬ 
ported  : — 

Kildare  (one  of  the  disturbed  counties  in  1833)  is  very 
peaceable. 

Carloir  has  had  some  homicides  lately,  arising  chiefly  from 
disputes  about  property. 

(Ineai’s  County  is  very  much  more  peaceable  than  it  was  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  Its  state  then  was  very  bad ;  every  species 
of  crime  and  outrage  was  perpetrated,  and  a  special  commission 
was  sent  down  to  try  prisoners. 

King's  County  is  more  quiet  than  it  was  ;  there  have  not  been 
many  prosecutions  latterly  in  it.  In  former  times  it  has  been 
much  disturbed. 

Meath  is  perfectly  tranquil,  and  has  been  so  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  Before  that  time,  there  were  many  executions 
for  heinous  crimes  which  are  seldom  heard  of  now. 

Westmeath  is  more  to  be  found  fault  with  than  the  others  ;  but 
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it  is  decidedly  more  tranquil  than  it  was  in  former  years.  The 
offences  are  of  a  less  aggravated  kind. 

Leinster  Circuit  consists  of  five  counties,  and  Mr  Kemmis  has 
for  thirty-eight  years  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  it,  and  for  the 
county  and  city  of  Dublin.  The  state  of  the  counties  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Wicklow  has  been  gradually  improving,  and  is  as  tranquil  as 
any  county  in  England. 

Wexford  the  same ;  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature 
of  such  crimes  as  are  committed  there. 

Kilkenny  is  in  a  tranquil  state  ;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  much 
disturbed.  There  were  Whiteboy  offences,  such  as  attacking 
houses,  and  murders,  and  different  outrages  of  that  kind.  In 
1838,  there  was  only  one  Whiteboy  offence.  There  was  also 
much  agitation  against  tithes,  which  has  entirely  ceased. 

Waterford  is  in  a  tranquil  state,  and  has  become  so  gradually. 
There  has  been  one  murder  in  it  in  consequence  of  land ;  and 
that  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  subscriber  to  Mr  O’Connell’s 
fund,  and  the  agent  of  a  Roman  Catholic  landlord.  So  much 
for  the  conspiracy  directed  exclusively  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
Protestants. 

Tipperary  has  from  all  times  been  the  scene  of  outrage. 
Almost  every  year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  marked 
by  some  crime  of  a  peculiarly  savage  nature,  which  has  in  all 
cases  been  committed  in  consequence  of  disputes  about  land. 
These  crimes  are  still  committed;  but  there  are  parts  of  the 
county  very  tranquil ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  crime 
has  certainly  not  increased,  as  might  be  expected,  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

Dublin  (county  and  city)  was  formerly  much  agitated  by  ex¬ 
tensive  combinations  for  illegal  purposes.  These  have  greatly 
decreased  within  the  last  five  years,  and  are  still  decreasing. 
Crimes  in  Dublin,  though  numerous,  are  trifling. 

Mr  Hamilton  has  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  North-Eastern 
Circuit  of  Ulster^  consisting  of  five  counties,  for  nine  years,  but 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  circuit,  under  his  father,  for  sixteen 
years. 

Downy  he  says,  is  very  tranquil ;  there  is  not  a  more  tranquil 
county  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  county,  we  believe,  under  Lord 
Roden’s  personal  observation  ! 

Lowth  is  not  a  very  tranquil  county,  being  characterised  by 
some  Whiteboy  offences.  It  is,  however,  in  no  way  worse  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  one  great  cause  of  outrage  has 
been  removed,  by  there  being  no  longer  a  collection  of  tithes 
made  among  the  poor. 
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Antrim. — \’iolence  has  decreased  in  this  county  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  is  now  particularly  tranquil. 

Monaghan  is  more  tranquil  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  as  there 
is  less  of  Whiteboy  outrage. 

Armagh  is  the  most  disturbed  county  on  any  circuit,  which 
is  entirely  owing  to  religious  party  differences.  Orange  proces¬ 
sions,  which  still  continue,  irritate  the  Catholics ;  dreadful 
affrays  ensue,  and  a  bad  spirit  is  engendered,  which  is  sure  to  be 
gratified  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr  Tierney,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Northern  Circuit  during 
twelve  years,  describes  the  state  of  counties  in  his  circuit  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Longford _ Part  of  this  county  is  disturbed  with  respect  to 

all  those  crimes  that  are  considered  as  Whiteboy  offences — arising 
from  the  letting  of  land  and  dispossessing  former  tenants. 

Cavan  was  in  a  bad  state  during  the  last  year,  for  the  business 
was  heavy  at  the  last  assizes. 

Fermanagh  is  not  in  a  bad  state — a' better  one  than  usual,  and 
has  no  peculiar  disturbance  in  it. 

Tyrone  and  Donegal  are  not  in  a  bad  state.  They  arc  also 
both  better  than  usual. 

Derry. — There  is  scarcely  any  crime  in  this  county.  There 
was  not  a  case  of  homicide  tried  in  any  of  these  four  counties  in 
the  lust  assizes. 

Air  Hickman  has  been  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Connaught  Cir¬ 
cuit  during  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  embraces  the  entire 
province  of  Connaught,  which  consists  of  the  counties  of  Ros¬ 
common,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Alayo,  and  Galway.  This  witness  was 
not  examined  directly  as  to  the  state  of  each  county,  but  ex¬ 
presses  himself  thus  as  to  the  state  of  his  circuit  generally : — 
‘  What  has  been  the  state  of  the  circuit  for  some  years  gone  by?’ 
‘  The  state  of  my  circuit  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1 82 1  and 
‘  1822.’  ‘  Was  it  more  disturbed  than  it  is  now?’  ‘  Ob!  consider- 
*  ably  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  got  an  order  from  the  Government 
‘  at  that  time,  when  I  was  at  Roscommon,  to  repair  to  Galway, 
‘  the  outrages  were  so  very  prevalent  there;  the  breaking  into 
‘  houses,  and  taking  arms,  and  serving  threatening  notices.’  ‘  Since 
‘  that  time  has  it  become  more  tranquil  ?  ’  ‘  Considerably.’ 

Air  Barrington,  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  Munster  Circuit  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  describes  the  state  of  the 
counties  on  his  circuit  as  follows  ; — 

Cork,  the  largest  and  most  populous  county  in  Ireland,  and, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Irish  disturbances,  for  a  long  time  distinguished  by  the  most 
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atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrages,  is  now  more  tranquil  than 
any  other  in  Ireland,  and  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in  England. 

Kerry  is  equally  tranquil. 

Limerick^  in  that  portion  of  the  county  which  bounds  Tipper¬ 
ary,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kerry,  has  some  disturbances. 

Clare  is  tolerably  tranquil.  There  were  lately  some  few  out¬ 
rages  from  a  desire  to  get  land  for  potato-ground,  but  they  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  ground  being  granted.  Its  state  is 
greatly  improved  ;  for  in  1830  and  1831  it  was  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
bellion. 

Mr  Barrington  adds,  with  the  exception  of  the  disturbances 
in  Limerick,  that  his  circuit  is  now  perfectly  tranquil.  Since 
the  Act  of  last  year,  all  the  outrages  on  the  subject  of  tithes  have 
altogether  ceased ;  and  he  has  not  heard  of  an  assault  or  attack 
even  upon  a  clergyman,  which  was  so  common  till  last  year. 
After  describing  some  of  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  formerly 
by  the  Whiteboys,  the  Threshers,  and  the  Carders,  he  says  that 
no  cases  of  that  kind  occur  at  present.  A  decided  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 

The  results,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  evidence 
of  these  gentlemen,  may  be  expressed  thus  : 


Counties 

perfectly 

trmnqtiil. 

Counties  not 
quite  tran¬ 
quil,  but 
more  so  than 
usual. 

Counties 
disturbed, 
but  not  more 
so  than  usual. 

Counties 
which  in 
Lord  Roden's 
lifetime  have 
never  before 
been  so 
couTulsed. 

Home  Circuit, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Leinster  Circuit, 

0 

1 

0 

N.  E.  Circuit  of  Ulster, 

2 

2 

1 

0 

N.W.  Circuit, 

1 

.3 

2 

0 

Connaught  Circuit, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Munster  Circuit, 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Making  twenty-seven  counties  out  of  thirty-two  which  are  either 
perfectly  tranquil,  or  considerably  improved  in  latter  years  ;  -and 
the  remaining  five,  though  not  tranquil,  are  in  no  way  worse  than 
they  have  always  been. 

We  will  next  briefly  advert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  the  districts  which  are  intrusted  to 
their  superintendence.  It  is  to  them  that  all  outrages  are  report- 
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ed.  They  are  resident  in  the  counties  to  which  they  are  appointed, 
and  they  have  at  least  more  constant,  if  not  better  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  state  of  crime  than  even  the  Crown  Solicitors. 
They  not  only  act  judicially  as  other  magistrates,  but  their  espe¬ 
cial  duty  is  to  collect  all  possible  information  about  the  state  of 
their  districts,  both  as  to  crime  and  in  all  other  respects,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  Government. 

Captain  Despard,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Meatli,  has  resided  in  the  county  for  sixteen  years,  and  states  that 
it  is  now  tranquil ; — far  more  so  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
That  it  is  not  only  more  free  from  riots  and  faction-fights,  but 
from  outrage  of  every  description.  Captain  Vignoles,  a  Stipen¬ 
diary  Magistrate,  who  has  acted  in  dift’erent  places  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland  during  nine  years,  says,  that  when  he  was  first  em¬ 
ployed,  outrage  was  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  some 
parts  of  it  raging  to  a  great  degree,  but  that  during  his  period  of 
service  it  has  greatly  decreased.  When  he  left  the  county  of 
Carlow,  two  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Limerick,  there  have  been  but  one  or  two  instances  of  agra¬ 
rian  outrage ;  and  he  pronounces  the  state  of  his  district  to  be 
singularly  peaceable,  lie  adds,  with  respect  to  faction-fights, 
that  just  before  he  went  to  the  district  they  had  existed  to  a  very 
great  degree — to  the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  latterly  there  has  not 
been  a  blow  struck. 

Mr  Tracy,  a  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  connected  with  the  constabulary  during  fifteen  years,  states 
that  his  district  is  comparatively  tranquil.  From  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation  he  can  state,  that  there  has  been  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  outrages  in  the  county. 

Captain  Wat  burton,  a  Resident  Magistrate,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  dilferent  paits  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  during  fifteen 
years,  describes  the  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  under  his 
charge  as  much  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
I'liere  has  not  been  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  of  crime  and 
outrage  latterly,  that  there  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
There  was  then  scarcely  a  night,  or  day,  that  there  was  not  some 
very  violent  outrage.  Rents,  he  adds,  are  well  paid  in  this  county. 

Mr  Tabiteau  has  been  for  seven  years  a  Resident  Magistrate  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  he  states  that  it  was  much  disturbed 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  that  it  is  now  considerably 
improved ;  and  that  particular  species  of  disturbance  called  fac¬ 
tion-fights  has  very  much  decreased,  owing  to  different  measures  y 
adopted  by  the  Government.  When  he  first  went  into  Tipper- ' 
ary,  parties  collected  for  several  days  before  a  fair,  for  the  p»'  ^ 
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atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrages,  is  now  more  tranquil  than 
any  other  in  Ireland,  and  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in  England. 

Kerry  is  equally  tranquil. 

Limerick,  in  that  portion  of  the  county  which  bounds  Tipper¬ 
ary,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kerry,  has  some  disturbances. 

Clare  is  tolerably  tranquil.  There  were  lately  some  few  out¬ 
rages  from  a  desire  to  get  land  for  potato-ground,  but  they  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  the  ground  being  granted.  Its  state  is 
greatly  improved  ;  for  in  1830  and  1831  it  was  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
bellion. 

Mr  Barrington  adds,  with  the  exception  of  the  disturbances 
in  Limerick,  that  his  circuit  is  now  perfectly  tranquil.  Since 
the  Act  of  last  year,  all  the  outrages  on  the  subject  of  tithes  have 
altogether  ceased ;  and  he  has  not  heard  of  an  assault  or  attack 
even  upon  a  clergyman,  which  was  so  common  till  last  year. 
After  describing  some  of  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  formerly 
by  the  hiteboys,  the  Threshers,  and  the  Carders,  he  says  that 
no  cases  of  that  kind  occur  at  present.  A  decided  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 

'I  he  results,  then,  at  which  we  have  arrived  from  the  evidence 
of  these  gentlemen,  may  be  expressed  thus  : 


Couiitirs 

p«‘rfei'tly 

tranquil. 

Counties  not 
quite  tran¬ 
quil,  but 
more  so  than 
usual. 

Counties 
disturbed, 
but  not  more 
s«.>  than  ustial. 

Counties 
which  in 
Lord  Roden'f 
lifetime  have 
never  before 
been  so 
couvuls^ 

Home  Circuit, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Leinster  Circuit, 

5 

0 

1 

0 

N.E.  Circuit  of  ITIster, 

2 

2 

1 

0 

N.W.  Circuit, 

1 

.3 

2 

0 

Connaught  Circuit, 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Munster  Circuit, 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Making  twenty-seven  counties  out  of  thirty-two  which  are  either 
perfectly  tranquil,  or  considerably  improved  in  latter  years ;  and 
the  remaining  live,  though  not  tranquil,  are  in  no  way  worse  than 
they  have  always  been. 

We  will  next  briefly  advert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  the  districts  which  are  intrusted  to 
their  superintendence.  It  is  to  them  that  all  outrages  are  report- 
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ed.  They  are  resident  in  the  counties  to  which  they  are  uppointerl, 
and  they  have  at  least  more  constant,  if  not  better  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  state  of  crime  than  even  the  Crown  Solicitors. 
They  not  only  act  judicially  as  other  magistrates,  but  their  espe¬ 
cial  duty  is  to  collect  all  possible  information  about  the  state  of 
their  districts,  both  as  to  crime  and  in  all  other  respects,  and  to 
report  it  to  the  Government. 

Captain  Despard,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  has  resided  in  the  county  for  sixteen  years,  and  states  that 
it  is  now  tranquil ; — far  more  so  than  it  has  beeia  for  some  years. 
That  it  is  not  only  more  free  from  riots  and  faction-fights,  but 
from  outrage  of  every  description.  Captain  Vignoles,  a  Stipen¬ 
diary  Magistrate,  who  has  acted  in  dift’erent  places  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland  during  nine  years,  says,  that  when  he  was  first- em¬ 
ployed,  outrage  was  general  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  some 
parts  of  it  raging  to  a  great  degree,  but  that  during  his  period  of 
service  it  has  greatly  decreased.  When  he  left  the  county  of 
Carlow,  two  years  ago,  it  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Limerick,  there  have  been  but  one  or  two  instances  of  agra¬ 
rian  outrage ;  and  he  pronounces  the  state  of  his  district  to  be 
singularly  peaceable.  He  adds,  with  respect  to  faction-fights, 
that  just  before  he  went  to  the  district  they  had  existed  to  a  very 
great  degree — to  the  loss  of  life ;  but  that  latterly  there  has  not 
been  a  blow  struck. 

Mr  Tracy,  a  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  connected  with  the  constabulary  during  fifteen  years,  states 
that  his  district  is  comparatively  tranquil.  From  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  observation  he  can  state,  that  there  has  been  a  great  dimi¬ 
nution  of  outrages  in  the  county. 

Captain  Wat  burton,  a  Resident  Magistrate,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  dill’erent  paits  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  during  fifteen 
years,  describes  the  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  under  his 
charge  as  much  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
I'liere  has  not  been  any  thing  like  the  same  extent  of  crime  and 
outrage  latterly,  that  there  was  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
There  was  then  scarcely  a  night,  or  day,  that  there  was  not  some 
very  violent  outrage.  Rents,  he  adds,  are  well  paid  in  this  county. 

bir  Tabiteau  has  been  for  seven  years  a  Resident  Magistrate  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  he  states  that  it  was  much  disturbed 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but  that  it  is  now  considerably 
improved ;  and  that  particular  species  of  disturbance  called  fac¬ 
tion-fights  has  very  much  decreased,  owing  to  different  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government.  When  he  first  went  into  Tipper¬ 
ary,  parties  collected  for  several  days  before  a  fair,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  fighting’;  and  the  factions  have  been  known  to  amount  to 
between  300  and  400  men  on  each  side.  Now,  affrays  occur 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  very  few  engaged  in  them,  and 
they  are  without  previous  arrangement.  This  county,  however, 
is  always  the  scene  of  agrarian  outrage  ;  and  ^Ir  Tabiteau  does 
not  think  that  the  right  of  ejecting  persons  from  their  holdings 
can  be  safely  exercised  in  all  parts  of  it ;  but  this  state  of  things 
has  in  no  way  increased  during  the  last  five  years. 

Mr  Greene,  a  Resident  Magistrate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
during  the  last  eight  years,  states,  that  he  has  known  the  county 
when  it  has  been  much  disturbed,  when  every  species  of  outrage 
abounded  in  it,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  respectable 
person  to  act  as  juror.  In  1833,  it  was  proclaimed  under  the 
Coercion  Act.  Its  present  state  is  perfectly  tranquil.  It  has  be¬ 
come  so  gradually;  being  better  in  1838  than  in  1837,  when  the 
improvement  had  also  been  most  decided.  He  thinks  that  no 
outrage  can  take  place  in  the  county  without  his  being  cognisant 
of  it.  He  now  scarcely  knows  of  a  faction-fight,  and  they  were 
before  most  common.  There  is  no  instance  now  of  a  magistrate 
going  out  armed  as  a  public  officer;  and  he  himself  never,  by 
night  or  day,  takes  arms  in  the  present  state  of  the  county. 
To  illustrate  his  view  of  the  improvement  in  the  country,  he  men¬ 
tions,  that  when  an  outrage  was  committed  last  year  upon  a 
gentleman’s  estate,  there  was  a  meeting  of  his  tenants,  and  they 
subscribed  liberally  to  get  information  and  prosecute  the  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  it.  They  also  presented  him  with  ,an 
address  expressing  their  regret,  and  in  gratifying  terms  their  re¬ 
spect  for  him  as  their  landlord. 

Mr  Barnes,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Longford,  says,  that  the 
state  of  his  county  was  worse  in  1838  than  in  1837 ;  but  that  in 
1833  it  is  better  than  it  was  in  either  1838  or  1837.  Some  murders 
had  been  committed  in  the  county  since  it  was  placed  under  his 
charge ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two,  they  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  one  district.  They  occurred  upon  Lord  Lorton’s  estate, 
in  consequence  of  persons  having  been  turned  out  of  their  lands. 
The  frequency  of  elections,  and  the  severe  contests  which  have 
taken  place,  have  hud  much  to  do  with  the  disturbances  in  the 
county.  The  number  of  ejectments  in  the  county  has  been  very 
great ;  and  he  believes  that  some  of  them  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  feelings  connected  with  the  electors. 

Mr  Brew  has  been  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Clare  and  Gal¬ 
way  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  has  been  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  at  one  time  the  most 
extensive  landed  proprietor  in  Clare.  He  speaks  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  Intercourse  with  them ; 
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and  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  county  that 
he  does  not  know.  He  says  with  respect  to  Clare,  that  in  1828, 
1829,  and  1830,  it  was  getting  more  and  more  disturbed;  that 
in  1831  it  assumed  a  still  worse  aspect.  The  peasantry,  under  the 
name  of  Terryalts,  commenced  a  frightful  system  of  outrages — 
plundering  arms,  levelling  fences,  and  in  many  instances  commit¬ 
ting  murders.  The  state  of  the  county  now,  and  for  the  last 
few  years,  is  as  peaceable  as  any  in  Ireland.  Mr  Brew  states, 
he  is  satisfied  of  that  fact ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
is  great  destitution  still  existing.  He  adds,  that  riots  at  fairs  and 
factlon-fighls  have  greatly  diminished,  and  that  prosecutions  are 
carried  on  a  great  deal  more  systematically  than  formerly ;  and 
that  not  a  single  homicide  has  occurred  for  some  years  past, 
without  the  parties  being  brought  forward  and  made  amenable  to 
justice. 

Mr  Rathbone  has  acted  as  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Wexford  and  Galway,  and  has  been  upwards  of  twenty 
years  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  This  gentleman  states,  that 
in  1819  and  1820,  and  again  in  1831,  the  county  of  Galway  was 
very  much  disturbed ;  but  that  for  the  last  few  years  it  had  become 
very  peaceable.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  he 
states  that  in  1837  and  1838  there  were  great  disturbances  con¬ 
nected  with  tithe ;  that  troops  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  it ;  and  that  he  has  himself  taken  out  a  hundred  of  the 
military  and  a  hundred  of  the  police  in  executing  tithe  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  cause  of  disturbance  has  been  entirely  removed. 
He  adds,  moreover,  that  all  fighting  at  fairs  is  much  less  com¬ 
mon  than  it  was  before ;  and  that  the  general  state  of  that  part  of 
Ireland  with  which  he  has  been  best  acquainted  during  the  last 
four  years,  has  been  very  peaceable. 

Mr  Sylvanus  Jones  has  been  stationed  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Waterford.  He  states  that 
Galway  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1831,  but  is  at  present  in  a 
very  peaceable  state.  Waterford  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1833, 
principally  from  faction-fights  and  riots  at  fairs.  Vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  to  repress  them,  and  the  county  is  now  in  a  very 
peaceable  state. 

We  have  now  given  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  of  ten  out  of 
twelve  Stipendiary  Magistrates ;  the  examination  of  the  other 
two  having  turned  almost  exclusively  upon  Ribbonism.  We  might 
go  on  farther,  and  quote,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  both  of  the 
Crown  Solicitors  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  the  evidence  of  the 
sessional  prosecutors,  and  of  the  chief  agents  of  police  from  every 
part  of  Ireland.  But  a  detail  of  their  evidence  would  not  be  com¬ 
patible  with  our  limits.  We  will  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
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with  pointing  out  the  evidence  of  two  men,  who,  whether  we 
consider  their  characters,  or  their  means  of  acquiring  information 
upon  the  subject  of  crime,  must  be  considered  as  authorities  of 
the  highest  order.  We  mean  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  Moore,  for  twenty-three  years  a  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas. 

Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  as  is  well  known,  was  from  1836  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Police  Establishment  in  Ireland.  A 
more  important  and  responsible  office  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
is  one  which,  of  necessity,  would  compel  the  holder  to  become 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  general  character  of  outrages,  but 
with  every  individual  instance.  This  gentleman  states,  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  two  years  of 
his  service — First,  that  the  levying  of  tithes  formed  a  sure  sub¬ 
ject  of  difficulty,  and  required  the  constabulary  force  frequently 
to  be  called  out  to  support  the  civil  power  in  putting  the  law 
into  effect.  In  disturbjed  districts  it  greatly  aggravated  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  that  he  always  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  when  the 
police  were  culled  upon  for  this  purpose,  from  the  fear  of  colli¬ 
sion.  AH  crimes  ami  outrages  springing  from  this  source  have 
been  at  once  removed  by  the  Act  q/T838.  Secondly,  that  when  he 
went  on  his  tour  of  inspection  in  1836,  faction-fighting  was  in 
its  full  vigour  ;  that  in  these  dreadful  combats  there  were  some¬ 
times  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  engaged ;  that  the 
Government  then  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  suppress 
them,  and  that  by  the  time  he  lejt  Ireland  ihty  were  almost  entirely 
at  an  end.  Thirdly,  that  with  respect  to  all  crimes  over  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  taking  the  first  three  months  of  1836,  1837,  and 
1838,  crimes  had  diminished  in  183“  as  compared  with  1836,  and 
in  1838  as  compared  with  1837. 

Mr  Justice  Moore  has  been  a  Judge  nearly  twenty-three 
years,  and  conceives  that  he  has  been  more  employed  in  holding 
investigations  respecting  outrages  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  than  perhaps  any  one  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Davis.  He 
was  employed  in  this  way  as  sergeant  in  1801,  and  as  criminal 
judge  ever  since.  The  history  which  this  experienced  man — 
who  has  passed  the  third  of  a  century  in  enquiring  into  evidence, 
and  in  sifting  truth  from  falsehood — gave  of  Ireland,  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  of  its  disturbances,  w’hen  he  was  sent  on  special 
commissions  to  try  the  numerous  criminals  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  must,  we  think,  have  sounded  unpleasantly  in  Lord  Roden’s 
ears ;  and  his  general  views,  which  we  subjoin,  could  hardly 
have  been  satisfactory  to  a  Committee  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  such  very  different  conclusions. 
His  words  are  these  :  *  My  opinion  then  is,  that  though  there  is, 
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‘  including  all  sorts  of  offences,  a  considerable  deal  of  crime  in 
‘  Ireland,  yet  I  can  perceive  a  general  tendency  to  moral,  and 
‘  a  manifest  physical  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
‘  try,  and  throughout  Ireland.  I  think,  excluding  politics  and 
‘  party  dissensions  of  different  kinds,  that  with  respect  to  the 
‘  moral  condition  of  the  country,  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
‘  time,  a  tendency  to  a  slate  of  order  and  improvement  which 
*  did  not  exist  in  the  former  periods  of  which  1  have  been  speak- 
‘  iuy  ;  and  that  there  is  generally  in  the  country  a  greater  dispo- 
‘  sit  ion  to  altstain  from  the  commission  of  violent  crimes  than  here’- 
‘  tojbre* 

Finally,  Mr  Drummond,  in  his  most  able  and  instructive 
evidence,  after  detailing  all  the  various  improvements  in  the 
constabulary  and  police  of  Ireland,  and  the  character  of  other 
measures  that  had  been  devised  during  Lord  Normanby’s  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society — 
for  the  more  effective  administration  of  the  law,  and  for  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  crime — presented  to  the  Committee  various  returns, 
showing  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  in  this  latter 
respect.  These  returns  are  complete.  They  show  the  number 
of  outrages  and  offences  reported  to  the  constabulary  office  during 
the  years  of  Lord  Normanby’s  government,  and  also  compare 
the  amount  of  them  in  the  three  last  years  with  the  amount 
committed  in  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  our  readers  to  these  tables,  and  to  Mr 
Drummond’s  explanation  of  them.  It  w’ould  be  in  vain  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  compress  them,  and  our  limits  of  course  forbid  our  tran¬ 
scribing  any  integral  portion  of  them.  They  are,  however,  of 
the  last  importance  to  all  those  who  in  truth  and  honesty  really 
desire  to  know  the  actual  and  comparative  amount  of  crime  in 
this  distracted  country.*  The  points  which  Mr  Druniimond 
aims  at  proving  are— first,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  aggra¬ 
vated  crimes  rather  than  in  the  total  amount  of  all  offences  ; 
secondly,  an  increase  of  committals  in  proportion  to  offences,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  police ;  and  thirdly,  an 
increase  of  convictions  in  proportion  to  committals,  consequent 


*  The  Committee  have  rendered  a  great  public  service,  (however  little 
they  may  deserve  credit  for  it,)  in  being  the  means  of  calling  Mr  Drum¬ 
mond's  evidence  into  existence.  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  by  his  high  official  situation,  his  duties  as  railway  commissioner 
have  led  him  to  make  the  most  extensive  enquiries  of  all  classes  in  all 
parts  as  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people;  and  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  thus  collected,  all  the  energies  of  an 
enlightened  and  intelligent  mind. 
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upon  the  yreater  facilities  afforded  for  the  administration  of  jus~ 
tier.  The  results  completely  bear  out  his  expectations.  Thus, 
taking  the  mean  of  crime  for  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  and  the  mean 
for  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  and  comparing  them  together,  we 
find  that,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  in  the  latter 
period,  and  looking  to  crimes  which  exhibit  a  bad  and  disturbed 
state  of  society,  there  has  been  a  decrease  as  follows : — 

Decrease. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  .  .  .  10  per  cent. 

Shooting  at  and  stabbing,  .  .  .  .46  — 

Conspiracy  to  murder,  .  .  .  .29  — 

Burglary,  56  — 

Assembling  armed,  and  appearing  armed  by  night,  26  — 

Housebreaking,  &c.,  .....  86  — 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pig  stealing,  .  .  34  — 

Assaults  with  intent  to  rob,  ....  54  — 

So  much  for  the  deterioration  in  the  state  of  Lord  Roden’s 
unhappy  country,  which  never  in  his  lifetime  has  been  so  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  so  utterly  a  prey  to  every  species  of  crime  and 
outrage !  But  at  the  same  time  we  find  that  there  are  four  great 
heads  of  increase,  which  are — Firsts  assaults,  comprising  every 
variety  of  common  assault.  Secondly,  riots,  breach  of  the  peace, 
pound  breach,  &c.  This  class  includes  all  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  and  faction-fights  at  fairs  and  markets.  Thirdly,  larceny. 
Fourthly,  misdemeanours,  with  intent  to  steal,  &c.,  as  not  other¬ 
wise  described.  Now,  these  are  precisely  the  classes  in  which 
the  increase  is  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  a  more  vigilant 
police.  With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  Committals  to  Convic¬ 
tions,  a  table  is  given  of  the  two  from  1826  to  1838  ;  and  it  will 
be  there  seen,  that  in  the  former  years  the  number  of  con- 
vietions  was  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  commit¬ 
tals,  while  in  the  latter  year  it  is  somewhat  more  than  three- 
fourths. 

We  have  now’,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  referred  to  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union.  We  have  given 
the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  all  the  Crown  Solicitors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prosecute  crime — of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  every  crime 
and  outrage  committed  in  their  district — of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  who  was  acquainted  for  two  years  with  all  that  concerned 
crime  over  the  whole  of  Ireland — of  an  experienced  Judge,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  trying  offences  of  all  kinds 
in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  referred  to  the 
official  tables  of  crime  produced  by  Mr  Drummond.  We  have  seen, 
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too,  what  a  remarkable  concurrence  amongst  all  these  witnesses 
there  has  been  ;  and  we  will  now  contrast  with  it  Lord  Roden’s 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he 
requested  the  attention  of  the  Lords  to  what  he  was  going  to 
state  ;  and  then  added,  that  ‘  the  astounding  fact  remains  undis- 
‘  puted,  that  at  the  present  moment  animosities  in  Ireland  are  more 
‘  prevalent,  religious  distinctions  more  marked,  the  social  bonds 
‘  more  extensively  broken,  the  Protestant  faith  more  assailed,  and 
‘  life  and  property  less  secure,  than  in  any  former  period  since  the 
‘  passing  of  the  legislative  Act  of  Union.’  It  is  idle  to  ask  to  which 
of  these  two  statements  the  country  will  give  credence.  The  one 
which  is  the  most  probable  is  also  proved  to  be  true  ;  for  it  is 
supported  by  evidence  upon  oath  of  disinterested  witnesses, 
whose  othcial  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant  with  every  detail  of  the 
matters  on  which  they  speak  ;  the  other  is  supported,  we  fear, 
by  nothing  but  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  most  anti¬ 
national  oligarchy  that  ever  crushed  the  people  whom  it  professed 
to  govern.  There  is  one  more  proof  of  the  increased  tranquillity, 
and  above  all,  of  the  greater  security  of  property,  w'hich  we  must 
not  omit,  for  it  is  one  which  no  declamation  can  ever  shake.  In 
the  volumes  before  us,  there  are  the  statements  of  fourteen  dif¬ 
ferent  land  agents  and  valuers  of  estates — men  who  have  sold 
land  in  Ireland  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds — 
all  afjreeintf  that  the  value  of  property  has  of  late  (/ready  in¬ 
creased.  in  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland^  land  will  sell  for  at 
least  fee  year.s'  purchase  more  than  it  would  in  1835.  Estates 
which  formerly  hung  on  hand  have  now  sold  easily  ;  there  is 
great  competition  for  land,  and  English  capitalists  make  exten¬ 
sive  investments  in  it.  Will  any  man  believe  that  this  could  be 
the  case  if  property  had,  since  1835,  been  rendered  insecure ; 
or  if  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  and  agitation  unprece¬ 
dented  since  the  Union  ? 

Beaten  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  country.  Lord  Roden 
will  perhaps  fly  to  the  Second  ground  upon  which  he  de¬ 
manded  this  Committee  of  Enquiry.  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own 
words  : — ‘  The  subject  to  which  he  w^ould  now  call  the  attention 
‘  of  their  Lordships,  is  that  of  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland — a  con- 
‘  spiracy,  systematic,  organized,  and  secret,  and  which  is  directed 
‘  against  the  life  and  property  of  all  who  will  not  join  it,  and 
‘  support  the  treasonable  objects  which  its  members  have  in  view. 
‘  The  poor  farmers,’  (that  is,  the  poor  farmers  all  over  Ireland,) 
‘  however  anxious  for  peace  and  quiet  they  may  be,  yet  if  they 
*  refuse  to  join  this  conspiracy,’  (viz.  this  treasonable  conspiracy,) 
‘  are  visited  at  night,  beaten,  maltreated,  and  exposed  to  the 
‘  greatest  cruelties.’  ‘  The  objects  and  ultimate  aim  of  this 
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*  ( Ribbon)  conspiracy  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Precur- 
‘  sor  Association,  viz.  separation  from  England ;  in  which  is  in- 
‘  volved  the  annihilation  of  the  Protestant  faith.’  Now,  it  will 
be  evident  to  those  who  have  followed  us  through  the  evidence 
as  to  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  Ireland,  that  this  statement  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground ;  that  no  such  crimes  as  torturing  men 
into  becoming  members  of  a  secret  treasonable  conspiracy,  (how¬ 
ever  reasonable  such  a  course  seems  to  be,)  can  possibly  be  known 
to  the  authorities,  either  central  or  local,  or  the  fact  must  have 
appeared  in  evidence.  Besides,  being  an  entirely  new  source  of 
crime,  generated  under  Lord  Normanby’s  government,  how  is 
it  possible  that  the  class  of  aggravated  crimes  should  have  de¬ 
creased  in  the  last  five  years,  as  is  proved  by  Mr  Drummond? 
And  again,  to  suppose  that  these  crimes  are  committed  all  over 
Ireland,  without  being  known  to  the  authorities,  is  to  suppose 
that  these  poor  tortured  farmers  are  the  most  patient  and  long- 
suffering  of  created  beings  ; — it  is  to  suppose,  that  not  only  they 
do  not  complain  of  their  sufferings,  but  that  they  are  at  pains  to 
conceal  them,  and  could  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  absurdity'^, 
then,  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  showing  itself  by  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence  upon  all  peaceable  persons,  which,  however,  never  come  to 
the  ears  of  a  most  vigilant  police,  at  once  disproves  itself.  But 
as  the  examinations  on  the  subject  occupy  the  greatest  portion 
'  of  these  massive  folios,  and  as  it  appears  from  them  that 
Eibbonism  is  something  besides  a  name,  we  ought  to  impart 
to  our  readers  all  the  information  concerning  it,  which,  by 
a  diligent  perusal  of  the  evidence,  we  have  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect.  Many  witnesses  assert  that  it  exists;  but  when  asked 
ichat  exists  ?  they  can  make  no  answer — no  man  can  say  w  hat  it 
is — whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.  And  yet  this  is 
the  only  point  which  it  was  of  the  least  importance  to  prove. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny,  (for  the  fact  is  notorious  to  any 
one  that  ever  opened  a  book  of  Irish  History,)  that  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  combine  for  illegal  purposes  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  ;  and  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  these  com¬ 
binations,  they  have  from  time  to  time  effected  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  perpetrated  the  most  cruel  outrages  upon  all  who 
thwarted  or  opposed  them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that 
this  disposition  still  exists.  'I'here  are  many  districts  where,  if 
the  wretched  peasants,  who  have  nothing  under  heaven  to  look 
to  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  children  but  their  potatoe 
ground,  are  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  and  turned  out  of  their 
huts,  it  is  almost  certain  they  will  combine  and  wreak  a  cruel  ven¬ 
geance  on  those  who  have  ejected,  or  on  those  who  have  succeeded 
them.  Again,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  north  and  to- 
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wards  the  centre,  where  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  mixed, 
and  most  decidedly  where  they  are  evenly  balanced,  there  may  be 
said  to  exist  a  permanent  confederacy  on  each  side  against  the 
other;  and  the  parties  are  generally  designated  by  the  names 
of  Oiangemen  and  Ribbonmen.  It  cannot  be  denied,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  are  very  easily  led  into  con¬ 
federacies  without  any  definite  object.  They  swear  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  each  other ;  and  they  have  a  vague  notion  of  se¬ 
curity  to  be  effected  by  this  mutual  defence,  or  of  aid  in  redress¬ 
ing  imaginary  wrongs ;  or  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  one  to  stand  by  them  at  fairs  and  riots.  They  are  in 
these  instances  generally  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  who  head 
the  confederacy  for  their  own  power  or  profit.  It  is  in  this  last 
class  principally,  that  the  bugbear  of  a  political  conspiracy  is  per¬ 
petually  haunting  the  conscience-stricken  aristocracy  that  has  so 
long  misgoverned  the  country.  ‘  The  wicked  flee  where  no 
‘  man  pursueth.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  driven  leaf  that 
‘  chaseth  them.’  What,  however,  w’e  do  deny  is,  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  secret,  and  organized  conspiracy,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  separation  from  England,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith,  exists  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  it ; 
and  we  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  valid 
evidence  throughout  the  whole  of  these  folios  to  establish 
that  such  is  the  fact ;  nor  indeed  to  do  any  thing,  but  render  it 
the  grossest  improbability  that  it  should  be  so.  The  fact  is,  that 
Ribbunism  owes  its  chief  importance  to  being  purposely  con¬ 
founded  with  Whiteboyism.  The  trick  that  is  practised  is,  first 
to  declare  the  existence  of  a  great  conspiracy  against  the  monarchy 
and  the  constitution  ;  secondly,  to  recite  some  instances  of  those 
outrages  called  agrarian,  which  are  unfortunately  but  too  well 
known  in  Ireland,  and  to  dwell  upon  their  horrors ;  and  then 
to  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  that  these  two  stand  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  eflTect ;  whereas  a  moment’s  reflection  must  show  that 
they  are  rather  in  a  relation  of  antagonism.  If  men  are  deeply 
engaged  in  an  organized  conspiracy  against  the  Throne  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  surely  the  last  thing  they  would 
think  about  would  be  making  a  disturbance  in  order  to  settle 
the  price  of  land  and  potatoes;  or  fighting  for  their  holdings,  and 
murdering  those  who  took  land  over  their  heads,  and  fixing  a 
maxiiVnum  for  priests’  dues.  All  such  petty  warfare  exposes  their 
lives — exhausts  their  energies — places  them  within  the  reach, 
and  under  the  power  of  the*law ;  and  must  destroy  the  hope  of 
effecting  any  of  the  objects  of  the  great  work  they  have  in  hand. 
We  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  may  read  this  Evidence,  to 
bear  these  remarks  in  mind.  The  confusion  we  allude  to  is  con- 
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stantly  made.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  a 
seditious  and  treasonable  conspiracy,  having  for  its  objects  the 
destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Church ; 
and  yet,  whenever  it  comes  out  in  evidence  that  any  outrage  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  a  potatoe  ground  has  been 
perpetrated  by  some  of  these  local  combinations,  (which  some 
one  chooses  to  call  Ribbon,)  the  Committee  appear  to  dwell  upon 
it,  as  if  it  went  to  prove  their  case  ;  or  as  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
prove  the  contrary. 

We  find  that  for  years  every  thing  has  been  done  to  investigate 
the  subject.  All  the  witnesses  admit  the  extraordinary  anxiety 
which  was  manifested  by  Lord  Normanby’s  Government  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  information  respecting  this  pretended  plot ;  and  above  all, 
such  information  as  might  support  a  prosecution.  Positive  di¬ 
rections  were  given  to  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  con¬ 
stabulary  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  it  was  supposed  to  ex¬ 
ist,  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter — every  assistance  and  facility  was  afforded  them — rewards 
were  granted  to  those  officers  who  were  most  diligent  in  their  re¬ 
searches.  The  amplest  protection  was  promised  to  prosecutors 
and  witnesses,  with  subsequent  security  and  reward.  A  Roman 
Catholic  policeman  initiated  himself  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
its  objects  ; — an  inspector  of  police  was  sent  to  England  to  get 
information  from  an  Irish  soldier,  because  he  was  removed  from 
the  influence  of  his  friends,  and  from  all  apprehension  of  danger  ; 
but  all  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Government,  and  the  activity  of  the 
police  could  do,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  was  to  procure  a  mass 
of  reports  from  informants, — many  of  which  were  absurd  and 
contradictory, — and  only  one  case  upon  which  any  lawyer  could 
be  found  to  recommend  a  prosecution,  and  that  broke  down  in 
the  trial.  There  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  these  informants, 
as  no  expense  was  spared ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
low’est  order,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 
Some  of  them  were  ignorant  criminals  in  jail,  who  did  not 
understand  their  own  objects,  nor  even  which  society  they  be¬ 
longed  to.  One  is  described  as  ‘  the  most  specious  and  con- 
*  summate  villain  in  all  Ireland  ;  ’  another,  as  ‘  an  infernal 
‘  blackguard ;  ’  another  had  been  ‘  three  times  convicted  of 
‘  felony  ;  ’ — all  were  distressed  and  importunate,  and  hoped  -that 
the  better  lie  would  bring  the  better  pay.  Moreover,  they  had 
to  violate  their  oath  to  the  society,  when  they  became  informants  ; 
and  this  not  from  wishing  to  cast  "off  the  intolerable  burden  of 
secret  sin,  but  solely  to  make  money  by  betraying  their  con¬ 
federates.  The  evidence,  therefore,  of  such  men  was  worth  no¬ 
thing  without  corroboration.  But  that  could  in  no  shape  be 
procured  ;  they  never  gave  information  which  led  to  the  preven- 
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tion  of  crime  ;  they  never  brought  the  police  upon  a  Ribbon 
meeting,  under  circumstances  that  would  afford  ground  for  pro¬ 
secution, — though  they  always  promised  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to 
show  where  the  arms  of  the  conspirators  were  kept  in  store ;  and 
they  have  invariably  declined  to  appear  as  prosecutors,  although 
protected  from  all  danger  if  they  should.  This  alone  affords  the 
strongest  presumption  of  falsehood.  They  were  sure  of  the  am¬ 
plest  reward,  if  their  evidence  bore  scrutiny  on  the  day  of  trial ; 
but  they  also  knew  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and 
transported  if  it  did  not.  One  of  these  professed  Ribbonmen 
stated,  that  all  the  peasantry  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ; 
another  that  it  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  only  Ire¬ 
land,  but  England  and  Scotland.  Other  informants  have  said, 
the  Ribbonmen  were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  at  night,  some¬ 
times  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  men,  to  be  drilled  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms  and  pikes; — a  fact  which,  if  true,  might  easily 
have  been  proved.  Another  statement  is,  that  in  this  terrific  con¬ 
federacy  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  character — no  bad  man 
is  admitted ;  and  that  one  of  the  regulations  is,  that  the  members 
are  not  to  get  drunk.  One  informant,  however,  had  told  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  that  he  left  the  society,  because  he  found  ‘  that  the  worst 
‘  blackguard  was  considered  the  best  man  and  can  there  be  any 
thing  more  ludicrous  than  the  notion  of  an  universal  conspiracy 
over  Ireland,  professing  a  strict  rule  of  sobriety,  when  under  the 
new  Spirit  License  Act  40,000  persons  were  taken  up  last  year 
for  drunkenness  ?  But  most  of  these  informers,  who  ventured  to 
swear  to  their  information,  have  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
transported ;  and,  as  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  their  absurd  and 
coTitradictory  tales,  a  vast  deal  of  importance  appears  to  have 
been  attached  to  certain  papers  connected  with  the  so-called  con¬ 
spiracy,  of  which  the  police  had  got  possession.  Some  were  taken 
from  the  person  of  one  who  is  described  as  a  low,  drunken  attor¬ 
ney’s  clerk.  Others  were  found  in  the  houses  of  noted  bad  charac¬ 
ters.  They  consist  exclusively  of  pass-words,  of  what  are  called 
quarrelling  words,  of  divine  precepts,  and  the  obligations  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  society ;  but  never  (and  this  is  important)  have 
any  books  of  the  society,  or  lists  of  meml>ers,  or  accou7its,  or  cor- 
rcspondence  been  fotind.  We  have  no  space  to  eidarge  upon  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  pass-words,  &c.,  of  these  societies.  The  regulations  pre¬ 
scribe  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  mutual  aid  to  each  other 
in  all  thinys  lairfnl.  The  pass-words  consist  of  doggerel  lines,  and 
several  questions  and  answers;  and  of  course  could  never, 
from  their  length,  have  had  any  practical  use.  Not  one  infor¬ 
mant  could  ever  repeat  his  own.  It  is,  moreover,  proved  in 
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evidence,  that  different  pass-words  were  in  possession  of  members 
at  the  same  time.  But,  supposing  they  are  of  use,  what  degree 
of  fraternization  does  this  great  conspiracy  exhibit  ?  It  turns 
out,  that,  far  from  being  one  and  indivisible,  it  is  cut  up  into 
a  variety  of  small  combinations,  which  entertain  the  greatest 
animosity  and  hatred  against  each  other.  In  Dublin,  before 
the  new  police  was  established,  these  rival  Ribbon  parties  caused 
the  most  violent  disturbances.  Official  reports  also  state, 
that  formidable  encounters  are  constantly  taking  place  between 
large  parties  of  Ribbonmen  in  those  parts  of  the  centre  and 
north  of  Ireland,  where  alone  any  traces  of  this  kind  of  com¬ 
bination  have  been  found.  In  the  county  of  Lowth,  the  chief 
constable  last  year  repotted  that  in  one  district  there  are  two 
distinct  societies  of  Ribbonmen,  who,  as  he  quietly  says,  ‘  have 
‘  been  beating  each  other  a  great  deal  for  some  time  past ;  ’ — 
that  in  the  said  county,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  had  organized 
a  Ribbon  party  of  his  own,  after  beating  another  set  out  of 
the  village  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  since  that  time  a 
deadly  feud  has  subsisted  between  the  Ribbonmen  and  the 
Billy  Smiths,  who  waylay  each  other  coming  from  a  dance  or 
from  chapel,  and  whichever  is  the  strongest  gives  the  other 
a  good  drubbing.  Now,  as  all  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  are 
engaged  in  this  treasonable  conspimey,  and  unanimous  in  the 
intention  of  effecting  its  objects,  these  are  surely  rather  incon¬ 
sistent  concomitants  of  that  ‘strong  pull  and  pull  altogether’  which 
is  to  pull  down  the  Throne  and  the  Church.  But  again,  where  is 
the  head  that  governs  the  fraternal  members  of  this  confederacy? 
A  society  of  ignorant  peasants,  even  if  we  suppose  with  Lord 
Roden  that  the  conspiracy  is  universal,  and  still  less  if  we  con¬ 
sider  it,  with  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  idle,  worthless  vagabonds,  can  never  effect  any  great 
political  revolution  of  themselves.  They  may  supply  the  hands 
to  execute,  but  where  is  the  head  to  regulate  this  dangerous  plot 
that  has  appalled  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The  strictest  orders  have 
been  given  to  every  authority  in  the  country,  for  years,  to  look 
after  him,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  has  been  found.  Mr  O’Connell, 
w  hose  elevation  to  the  throne  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  these 
societies,  openly  denounces  them,  affords  to  the  Government  every 
facility  for  acquiring  information  about  them,  and  excited  once  by 
his  oiiposition  so  strong  a  feeling  of  animosity  against  himself, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  police. 
Where,  then,  is  the  disinterested  being,  who,  effectually  screened 
from  all  observation,  unknown  even  to  his  followers,  has  been  en  - 
gaged  for  years  in  working  out  for  another,  and  against  the  will,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  that  other,  the  purposes  of  an  unlawful 
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ambition  ;  and  who  is  content  to  work  on,  year  after  year,  without 
advancing  one  step  towards  his  objects,  or  producing  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  smallest  visible  eftect  ?  Really,  if  it  were  not 
th:!t  the  spirit  of  faction  sits  brooding  over  these  puerilities, 
and  converting  them  into  engines  of  political  attack,  they 
would  be  almost  too  ludicrous  for  notice.  But  when  they  are 
gravely  uttered  in  high  places — when  they  are  made  the  ground 
for  a  demand  ‘  for  legislative  interference,’  (those  fatal  words  for 
poor  Ireland  !) — and  when  one  branch  of  the  legislature  is  made 
to  believe  every  thing  which  is  told  them  against  that  unhappy 
country,  the  matter  becomes  too  serious  to  be  passed  over.  I'alk 
of  a  conspiracy  of  the  poorer  orders  against  the  richer  !  Who 
must  the  poor  themselves  think  are  the  conspirators  against  them, 
when  year  after  year  they  see  a  band  of  privileged  men,  their 
hereditary  oppressors,  leave  the  shores  of  their  country,  laden 
with  charges  and  calumnies  against  them,  and  against  all  whom 
they  have  ever  learned  to  love  and  respect  ? — when  they  find 
themselves  denounced  by  these  men  to  the  legislature  as  mur¬ 
derers  an  !  traitors,  undeserving  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
British  subjects,  and  fit  oidy  to  be  gagged  by  coercion  laws,  and 
trampled  down  by  soldiers?  And  what  respect  can  they  feel 
for  the  legislature  which  lends  a  willing  ear  to  their  accusers,  and 
becomes  an  instrument  for  effecting  their  hostile  purposes  ? 

Having  allowed  the  absurdities  of  the  Ribbon  societies  to 
expose  themselves,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what  seems 
from  the  evidence  before  us  to  be  the  real  origin  and  objects  of 
these  mischievous  combinations.  They  appear  to  have  existed 
for  many  years  ;  how  long  is  uncertain — the  witnesses  differing 
on  that  point  to  the  extent  of  from  seventeen  to  forty  years. 
They  are  found  in  those  districts  where  there  is  a  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
they  are  composed  entirely  of  Catholics ; — a  principle  of  associa¬ 
tion  which  is  found  to  exist  in  all  cases — as  in  benefit  and  burial 
societies,  and  even  temperance  societies.  They  appear  originally 
to  have  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Orange  societies,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  period  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  an  almost 
necessary  measure  of  self-defence  ;  for  no  bounds  were  set,  as  is 
proved  by  this  very  evidence,  to  the  wanton  insults  and  cruelties 
whieh  the  Orangemen  were  allowed,  we  fear  we  must  say  en¬ 
couraged,  to  practise  upon  the  Catholics.  But  the  Orange 
societies  since  1836,  having  either  decreased,  or  been  effectually 
repressed,  the  opposition  to  them  has  c*onstituted  less  of  an  object 
with  the  Ribbon  societies;  and  they  have  consequently  much 
changed  their  character,  and  have  now  no  definite  objects.  They 
consist,  by  the  admission  of  all  the  witnesses,  of  the  very  lowest 
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part  of  the  Catholic  population  —  the  worst  description  of 
labourers  and  farmers’  boys ;  not  a  single  respectable  farmer, 
shopkeeper,  or  artisan,  however  small  his  business,  has  ever 
been  discovered  to  belong  to  them.  They  are  set  on  foot 
by  the  idle  vagabonds  of  each  district,  who  prefer  living  upon 
their  neighbours  to  working  themselves ;  and  they  owe  such 
kind  of  rude  organization  as  they  have,  to  the  small  crafty 
publicans  at  whose  houses  the  meetings  are  invariably  held. 
With  them  originate  the  pass-words,  and  quarrelling  words,  and 
cant  words,  invented  to  keep  up  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  join  them,  that  there  is  some  real  meaning 
in  these  trashy  mummeries.  It  appears  that  not  only  have  the 
publicans  the  advantage  of  the  increased  custom  at  their  houses, 
but  that,  on  the  admission  of  every  new  member,  a  shilling  is 
paid  to  them.  Secondly,  at  every  ordinary  meeting  e.'ich  member 
pays  sixpence,  one-half  for  drink,  the  other  for  a  fund  for  private 
uses,  which  nobody  but  the  publican,  as  ‘  master,’  knows  any  thing 
about.  And  thirdly,  every  time  their  pass-words  ate  changeil, 
which  is  regularly  once  a  quarter,  as  well  as  whenever  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  they  have  been  discovered  by  the  police,  threepence 
more  is  paid  to  them  by  each  member.  Of  these  funds  so  re¬ 
ceived,  no  account  is  ever  rendered.  In  order  to  give  greater 
importance  to  their  scheme,  the  publicans  throughout  a  district, 
which  however  is  never  of  considerable  extent,  will  agree  upon 
the  same  pass-words  and  the  same  regulations  ;  and  of  course  it 
is  pretended  to  the  deluded  members,  who  like  other  poor  people 
seldom  go  far  from  their  homes,  that  the  extent  of  this  corres¬ 
pondence  is  far  greater  than  it  is ;  and  they  talk  mysteriously  of 
great  and  powerful  leaders,  whose  names  are  never  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Committeemen  and  delegates  are  appointed,  who 
conduct  the  communications  with  their  neighbourhood,  and  share 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  fees.  The  scheme  being  thus 
profitable,  new  establishments  are  of  course  often  set  up  by 
other  publicans,  and  the  rival  societies  thus  formed,  are  inspired 
by  their  leaders-with  deadly  animosity  to  <‘ach  other.  Riots  and 
conflicts  will  ensue  between  them;  and  this  is  one  source  of  crime 
arising  from  these  societies.  It  is  possible,  also,  where  ejections 
from  small  holdings  have  taken  place,  and  the  starving  and  exas¬ 
perated  peasants  look  for  instruments  for  effecting  their  vengeance 
upon  those  whom  they  deem  their  oppressors,  that  these  societies 
may  afford  a  facility  for  collecting  all  the  desperate  characters  of 
the  adjacent  parts  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  valid  evidence  to  prove,  that  at  any  of  the  regular 
Ribbon  meetings  outrages  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  planned ; 
.  but  supposing  they  were,  what  would  that  prove  as  to  tne  crime 
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of  treason  ?  Every  outrage  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  local  cause, 
connected  with  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  the  offenders  have  been  discovered,  they 
iiave  been  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted.  'I'hese  societies,  again,  appear  to  have  been  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Precursor  Society ;  and  not  the  smallest 
trace  was  discoverable,  even  in  Dublin,  of  their  feeling  any 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society.  In  short,  as  might 
he  expected  from  all  that  is  discovered  of  their  recent  history, 
they  are  in  no  way  concerned  with  politics.  As  Ribbon  societies 
they  exercise  no  influence  upon  elections;  and  if  it  were  attempted 
to  lead  them  out  in  political  insurrection,  they  would,  from 
their  worthless  elements  and  their  inherent  disunion,  to  use  Mr 
Drummond’s  words,  ‘  fall  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.’  The 
whole  scheme,  in  short,  as  that  gentleman  says,  is  one  for 
making  money — the  promoters  are  knaves,  and  the  members 
their  dupes.  Were  there,  however,  no  other  reason  for  putting 
down  such  societies,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient,  that  they  rob 
the  labouring  poor  of  their  hard-earned  gains,  and  keep  in  mis¬ 
chievous  activity  the  dissolute  and  designing  knaves  who  im¬ 
pose  upon  their  credulity.  It  appears  still,  farther,  that  they 
may  in  some  instances  facilitate  the  commission  of  those  crimes 
which  are  so  fatally  characteristic  of  Irish  society ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  use  its  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  root  out  the  pernicious  system  ;  but  this  is  precisely 
what  it  is  established  beyond  all  dispute,  by  this  evidence,  that 
the  present  Government  have  done.  'Phey  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  in  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  They 
have  seized  with  avidity  every  occasion  for  detecting  and  expo¬ 
sing  the  system,  and  for  prosecuting  every  one  who  was  connected 
with  it ;  and  to  facilitate  these  prosecutions  they  applied  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  a  more  stringent  act  against  illegal  oaths,  which, 
l)eing  a  repressive  measure,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a  word 
of  dissent  from  those  who  represent  the  Irish  Peerage. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  turn  to  those  accusations  which  Lord 
Rodoii,  nut  content  with  libelling  his  poorer  countrymen,  has 
thought  lit  to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  their  religion,  and 
the  Government  which  has  befriended  them.  Now,  if  it  be  in¬ 
deed  true,  as  he  would  have  us  think,  that  he  has  practised  jus¬ 
tice;  that  he  is  guided,  as  a  statesman,  by  public  principle  ;  above 
all,  if,  :is  he  would  have  us  believe,  he  is  endowed  with  those 
Christian  graces  of  which  charity  is  the  crown,  it  was  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  reputation  that  he  uttered  the  charges  which  it  is 
our  task  to  expose.  The  charges  which  he  has  brought  against 
a  large  body  of  Christian  ministers  are  these — that  the  Ro- 
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man  Catholic  priesthood  impede  the  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  duties — that  the  misery  and  agitation  which  exist  in 
Ireland,  arise  chiefly  from  the  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prit'sthood — and  that  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  would,  to  his 
knowledge,  leave  their  vicious  courses,  and  become  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous  members  of  society,  if  it  W’ere  not  for  the  lessons  instilled 
into  them,  and  the  corrupting  influence  exercised  over  them 
by  the  ministers  of  their  religion.  The  question  now  is,  has 
he  proved  these  very  heinous  charges?  After  perusing  every 
line  of  the  Kvidence,  we  answer  peremptorily — that  he  has  not. 
On  the  question  of  the  zealous,  persevering,  and  successful  efforts 
of  the  priesthood  as  a  body  to  repress  and  prevent  crime,  there  is 
positively  no  conflicting  testimony.  The  fact  is  affirmed  by  every 
witness,  and  in  the  strongest  terms.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  every  part  of  Ireland  for  the  especial  pur¬ 
pose  of  detecting  crime  and  its  causes — who  are  in  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  all  classes  of  the  community  on  the  subject — w'ho 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  and  not  with  opinions,  (a  mighty  difference 
in  that  distracted  country,) — who  have  many  of  them  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  this  service  for  more  than  twenty  years — who  hold  not  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government — and  who,  if  they  could 
forget  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  and  their  honour  as  gentlemen, 
have  no  interest  under  heaven,  as  a  class,  in  stating  any  thing  but 
the  truth.  Some  of  these  witnesses  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  by  far  the  best  police — that  their  constant  exhortations 
from  the  altar  against  riot  and  every  species  of  crime,  have  the 
greatest  effect :  otliers,  that  they  have  told  the  police  of  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  arms.  Criminals,  again,  have  been  apprehended, 
prosecuted,  and  convicted,  solely  through  informations  furnished 
by  the  priests ;  and  so  decided  is  their  opposition  to  Ribbonism, 
that  they  refuse  to  hear  confession  from  any  one  who  belongs  to 
a  secret  society,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  him,  or  attend 
him  when  dying.  And  yet,  as  Ribbonism,  according  to  Lord 
Roden,  is  an  universal  conspiracy  in  Ireland  to  set  up  a  Catholic 
king,  and  to  annihilate  the  Protestant  faith,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  thought  likely  that  the  priests  would  have  taken  part 
in  it.  They  are  poor,  and  might  like  the  Church  revenues;  they 
depend  for  support  upon  fees  paid  by  the  Ipwest  classes,  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  oppose  a  combination  in  which  all  were 
engaged ;  they  dislike  Protestantism,  and  might  wish  to  exter¬ 
minate  it;  they  have  been  persecuted  so  long,  that  they  might 
desire  to  have  their  turn  once  more.  All  this  sounds  very  plau¬ 
sible;  but  we  must  keep  to  the  fact,  as  we  have  sworn  evidence 
before  us ;  and  it  goes  undeniably  to  this,  that  from  the  Catholic 
Primate  down  to  the  parish  priest,  the  whole  system  of  secret 
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societies  has  been  powerfully  denounced  and  opposed.  Mr 
Drummond,  after  mentioning  many  instances  in  which  this  calum¬ 
niated  body  had  rendered  important  a'^sistance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  sums  up  the  case  in  these  words: — ‘  I  ought  to  add,  that 
‘  the  Constabulary  Reports  abound  with  instances  of  exertions 
‘  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  both  with  regard  to  these 
‘  societies  ttnd  to  every  other  cause  which  tends  to  a  violation  of 
‘  the  law.  I  cannot  express  myself,  therefore,  too  strongly  when 
‘  a  question  is  asked  as  to  my  belief  in  their  sincerity.’  Of  course, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  think  of  denying  that  there  are  some 
bad  individuals  in  the  Homan  Catholic  priesthood — that  there  are 
some  who  pervert  truth  instead  of  ministering  to  it — who  inflame 
the  angry  passions  of  men  instead  of  quenching  them — who  soil 
religion  in  the  mire  of  polities — who  dishonour  their  Master,  and 
as  partisans  disgrace  their  owm  cause,  by  the  unbridled  licentious¬ 
ness  of  their  tongues.  There  are  such  men  in  every  priesthood  ; 
but  we  deuy  that  such  characters  form  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
In  the  volumes  of  Evidence  taken  before  this  Committee,  of  which 
the  majority  were  their  bitter  enemies,  and  who  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  flagitiousness  of  their 
conduct,  there  is  not  a  fraction  of  testimony,  valid  or  invalid, 
against  the  yeneral  character  of  the  body  ;  and  there  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  abundance  of  the  most  convincing  evidence  in  their 
favour. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  from  this  refuted  calumny  to  the  last  head  of 
accusation — the  direct  charge  against  the  Government,  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  individual  who  was  at  the  head  of  it  during  the 
period  over  which  this  enquiry  was  to  extend.  We  indeed  should 
be  content  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits ;  and  to  say  at  once  that 
the  facts  which  W’e  have  already  noticed  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country,  furnish  a  complete  and  triumphant  answer. .  The 
charge,  however,  is  so  direct — in  its  terms  so  express,  and  in  its 
character  so  serious — that  it  would  be  unfair  towards  the  parties 
\  accused,  if  we  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  refutation  of  every 

*  word  of  it  w’hich  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  before  us.  Lord 

Roden,  in  the  speech  upon  which  the  House  of  Lords  appointed 
this  Committee — after  detadieg  the  fearful  increase  of  crime  and 
outrage,  and  the  wholly  unprecedented  state  of  convulsion  and 
misery  into  which  Ireland  had  been  thrown  during  ihe  last  five 
years — turned  to  Lord  Normanby',  and  accused  him  as  its  author. 
He  told  him,  that  ‘it  is  he  who  has  suffered  crime  to  go  on  in  a 
‘  way  that  never  had  been  known  before  ;  that  he  had  every 
‘  w’here  met  with  crime,  but  that,  unmindful  of  the  example  of 
‘  his  predecessors,  he  had  chosen  neither  to  grapple  with  it  nor 
*  subdue  it ;  that  after  having  caused  the  bonds  of  society  to  be 
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‘  broken,  and  every  institution  of  the  land  to  be  assailed  and 
‘  shaken,  he  had  contented  himself  with  the  shouts  of  a  mob, 

‘  ordered  to  attend  him  by  the  priests,  or  sent  to  applaud  him  by 
‘  the  demagogues  ;  and  that  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  those 
‘  tears  of  sorrow  and  streams  of  blood  which  have  marked  the 
‘  career  of  his  viceregal  authority.’  Heavy  as  were  the  accusa¬ 
tions  he  had  made  against  Lord  Normanby,  the  noble  Lord,  at 
the  close,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  not  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one !  How  was  it  possible,  when  Lord  Roden  eharged  the 
late  Lord- Lieutenant  with  having  caused  universal  misery  in  Ire¬ 
land,  with  having  suffered  crime  to  go  on  unchecked  and  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  with  having  reduced  the  country  he  was  sent  to 
govern  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  that  he  should  have  been 
deeply  pained — pained  at  the  exposure,  if  he  were  guilty — pained 
at  the  unjust  accusation,  if  he  were  not.  We  will  say  nothing 
about  the  impropriety  of  these  charges  being  preferred  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  there  had  been  a  remote  possibility  of  prov¬ 
ing  a  tithe  of  what  Lord  Normanby  was  charged  with,  he  ought 
to  have  been  impeached  and  tried  by  those  peers  as  judges,  who 
were  now  acting  as  his  accusers.  This  topic  was  enforced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  never  been  answered.  It  was, 
however,  thought  decent  and  seemly  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
emjuire  into  this  matter  for  impeachment  by  a  select  Committee 
of  their  own  body  ;  and,  as  it  consisted  mostly  of  Lord  Roden’s 
friends,  it  must  of  course  be  supposed  that  they  proved  all  the 
eharges  which  were  capable  of  being  proved  :  they  could  call  for 
all  witnesses  and  documents  they  chose,  and  conduct  the  exami¬ 
nation  as  they  liked.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  most  serious 
charge  against  the  Irish  Government,  namely,  ‘  of  having  suffered 
‘  crime  to  go  on,  and  of  having  refused  to  grapple  with  it,’  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  maiif  out  of  the  seventy  or  eiyhty  witnesses 
called,  ventured  to  say  that  such  was  the  fact.  One  or  two  country 
gentlemen,  indeed,  complained  that  the  Government  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  magistrates ;  but,  as  they  probably  meant  themselves,  we 
think,  judging  from  their  state  of  feeling,  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  done  its  duty  if  it  had  supported  them.  Some 
few  also  appeared  who  had  their  own  particular  grievance  against 
the  Government.  One,  for  instance — a  noble  lord  of  ejecting 
notoriety — took  it  amiss  that  the  Government  had  refused  to  come 
into  his  plan,  ‘  for  transporting,  as  he  calls  it,  some  of  the  un- 
‘  fortunate  wretches  to  America.’  But,  we  repeat,  not  a  single 
individual  before  this  Committee — not  one  of  the  tried  and 
chosen  friends  whom  Lord  Roden  must  have  brought  to  back 
him — dared  to  say  that  the  Irish  Government  had  for  the  last  fve 
years  sujfered  crime  to  remain  unpunished.  They  did  not  dare  to 
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say  so  thersy  because  they  were  on  oath,  and  because  for  very 
shame  they  must  have  supported  their  statements.  Elsewhere, 
without  doubt,  the  same  calumnies  will  be  as  loudly  and  as  un¬ 
scrupulously  repeated ;  for  Lord  Roden  and  his  Irish  party  have 
and  will  ever  retain  a  deep-rooted  hatred  against  Lord  Nor- 
manby  and  his  Government. 

Ireland  has  been  governed  during  the  last  five  years  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  law — none  of  the  Orange  specifics  have 
been  resorted  to.  Speeches  from  the  Throne  have  not  again  and 
again  asked  for  powers  to  keep  the  Irish  in  awe ;  fresh  troops  have 
not  been  poured  in  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  not  been  suspend¬ 
ed  ;  trial  by  jury  has  not  been  abolished  ;  courts-martial  have  not 
been  substituted  for  the  courts  of  law ;  men’s  houses  have  not  been 
broken  open  and  searched  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  at 
the  will  of  a  magistrate — and  yet  Ireland  has,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  been  governed.  The  Irish  Lords  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
deny  that  there  is  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  at 
work.  There  is  a  Lord- Lieutenant  quite  as  safe  at  the  Cas¬ 
tle  as  any  Lord- Lieutenant  who  ever  put  an  insurrection  act 
into  force  ;  all  the  general  and  local  authorities  are  each  at 
their  several  posts,  quite  as  composed  as  when  beacons  were 
blazing  on  every  hill,  and  hundreds  of  armed  men  were  parading 
the  country,  committing  savage  outrages  by  day  and  night. 
We  indeed  should  go  further,  and  say,  that  not  only  has  govern¬ 
ment  been  carried  on,  but  that  the  country  is  at  this  moment 
quieter  than  it  was  any  year  during  the  five-and-thirty  that 
it  had  been  governed  by  Tory  insurrection  acts  ;  that  life  is 
more  secure,  and  that  property  is  more  valuable ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  malice  of  enemies,  we  have  sworn  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  is  so.  But  we  shall  wave  this  for  the  moment — we  shall 
only  require  that  it  be  granted  to  us,  what  cannot  be  denied  that 
Lord  Normanby’s  Government,  somehow  or  other,  did  go  on 
from  1835  to  1839.  How,  then>  was  it  carried  on?  There  was 
some  meaning  of  old,  we  suppose,  in  the  Tories  asking,  year 
after  year,  for  despotic  power  in  Ireland  ;  there  was  some  good 
and  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  demand,  or  surely  the 
House  of  Commons  would  never  have  been  base  and  treacher¬ 
ous  enough  to  have  deprived  any  portion  of  British  subjects 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  And  we  do  not  deny  that  the 
necessity  for  these  coercive  measures  may  have  been  shown  to 
exist.  Ireland  has  from  time  to  time  since  the  Union  been  in  a 
frightful  state ;  and  perhaps  in  no  country  that  ever  existed,  has 
such  an  amount  of  insubordination  and  disorder  of  all  kinds 
been  exemplified.  But  her  rulers  never  thought  of  any’thing 
but  one  course.  No  matter  how  unsuccessful  was  their  policy 
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— no  matter  how  clear  it  was  that  their  engines  played  oil,  not 
water,  on  the  flames ;  yet  year  after  year  it  was  still  the  same 
story — fresh  disturbances,  and  fresh  powers  to  quell  them.  The 
question,  then,  had  long  arisen,  and  in  1835  it  appears  to  have 
presented  itself  in  an  impressive  shape  to  those  who  governed 
the  country,  whether  another  course  might  not  be  devised  ?  And 
it  was  to  solve  this  problem  that  Lord  Normanby’s  mission  to 
Ireland  took  place.  It  is  for  zealously  and  perseveringly  acting 
upon  the  principles  which  a  new  and  better  course  involve^t — 
principles  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  declared  that 
the  Irish  Government  shall  be  conducted — that  Lord  Normanby 
has  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  privileged  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 
But  those  who  will  read  the  evidence  collected  against  him, 
will  see  that  they  have  been  digging  a  pit  for  another,  and  have 
fallen  into  it  themselves.  They  have  caused  the  history  of  Lord 
Normanby’s  Government  to  be  known  as  it  never  otherwise 
would  have  been  known.  Its  peculiar  character  is  distinctly 
traced  out  and  recorded ;  and  there  is  no  just  and  patriotic  mind 
that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  results  to  which  it  led. 

Of  the  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  Ireland  which 
took  place  under  it,  we  have  already  spoken — of  the  wise  and 
prudent  measures  which  led  to  that  improvement,  so  fully  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  pages  before  us,  we  can  give  but  an  imperfect  sketch. 
It  appears  that  in  dealing  with  the  crime  of  the  country,  three 
great  objects  were  perseveringly  and  successfully  pursued,  name¬ 
ly,  to  repress  and  check  it — to  remove  the  causes  of  it — and  to 
secure  its  punishment  by  promoting  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  We  shall  briefly  indicate  what  was  effected  under  each  of 
these  heads. 

In  repressing  crime,  the  first  point  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Government  was  directed,  was  the  state  of  the  Police 
force  in  Dublin,  and  of  the  Constabulary  force  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  Dublin,  the  outrages  arising  from ‘the  Trades’ 
Unions  had  increased  to  a  most  formidable  extent ;  assaults  were 
committed  by  the  members  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  some 
instances  in  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town ;  and  to  cope  with 
this  system  of  open  violence,  the  Government  found  only  a  few 
watchmen,  decrepid  old  men,  who  never  appeared  on  duty  by  day, 
as  their  presence  alone  would  have  excited  a  disturbance.  A 
bill  was  therefore  immediately  pre|)ared  for  establishing  a  new 
body  of  police  upon  the  London  model.  It  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  This,  however,  was  too  bad  to 
be  persevered  in;  and  the  next  year  it  was  allowed  to  pass.  There 
is  now  a  force  of  a  thousand  able  and  effective  men  in  Dublin, 
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organized  and  disciplined  by  efficient  officers.  The  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  force  are  most  striking.  Combination  assaults  fell 
in  one  year  from  97  to  8  ! 


Burglary  diminished  from  54  to  38 

Horse  and  cattle-stealing  from  31  to  15 
Infants  exposing,  &c.,  from  38  to  2(i 
Homicide,  (there  was  no  murder,)  16  to  5 
Riot,  .  .  .  95  to  29 

Highway  robbery,  .  16  to  9 


And  in  all  the  minor  classes  of  crime  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  committals,  proving  the  superior  vigilance  of  the 
police.  Great  improvements  were  at  the  same  time  effected  in 
the  constabulary  force  of  the  country ; — partly  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  partly  by  regulations.  These  also  were  delayed  one 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Lords. 
But  now,  without  any  material  increase  in  numbers,  the  force  has 
been  rendered,  by  superior  organization  and  discipline,  the  finest 
and  most  effective  body  of  police  that  exists  in  any  country.  This 
we  believe  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Government  do  not  venture  to 
deny.  As  soon  as  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  this 
force,  it  was  proposed  to  direct  its  operations  against  the  Orange 
disturbances  in  the  north; — arising  out  of  illegal  processions,  the 
riots  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  faction-fights  in  the  south, 
'i'hese  were  classes  of  oft’ences  in  which  large  bodies  of  men  were 
concerned,  producing  violent  disturbances  and  bloodshed.  In 
the  north,  the  magistrates  for  the  most  jrart  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  Orange  processions. 
The'se  often  consist  of  hundreds  of  men,  and,  as  our  readers  know, 
are  manifestations  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  and  provoking  the 
Catholics.  An  abundance  of  stipendiary  magistrates  were  there¬ 
fore  placed  there  to  direct  the  constabulary,  and  the  results  appear 
to  be  as  follows.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1835  there  were  four-, 
teen  processions;  in  1836,  twenty-seven;  in  1839,  five;  and  of  dis¬ 
turbances  which  have  arisen  from  Orangeism,  but  not  immediate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  processions,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1835 
there  were  nine,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  five,  and  in  the 
first  six  months  of  18.39,  none.  We  may  also  add,  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  prevailed  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland 
on  the  last  1 2th  of  July,  was  unexampled  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  !  In  the  south,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it 
had  hetH  the.  rmtom  fur  the  police  to  keep  away  whenever  those 
samjuinary  and  Juriuus  conjticts,  which  are  known  as  faction- 
fights,  were  expected ;  and,  when  the  order  was  given  by  Lord 
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Normanby,  that  they  should  never  fail  to  attend  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  use  their  utmost  vigilance  in  preventing  all  hostile  col¬ 
lisions,  one  of  the  provincial  inspectors  begged  the  Government  to 
pause,  as  they  could  hardly  be  aware  of  the  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  result  from  such  an  order.  The  detestable 
principle  from  which  this  policy  originally  sprung  was,  that  if 
the  people  were  engaged  in  fighting  with  and  killing  each  other, 
their  fury  w’ould  be  spent,  and  they  would  think  less  of  combin- 
ing  against  their  superiors.  It  was  the  old  medical  principle — 
malum  bene  positum  ne  moveto.  In  later  times,  the  dread  professed 
was,  that  a  greater  loss  of  life  would  be  occasioned  by  collisions 
with  the  police.  Now,  in  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  this  is  the 
only  instance  which  we  have  found  of  crime  having  been  met  with 
by  the  government,  and  ‘  neither  grappled  with  nor  subdued;' 
and  the  instance  may  have  been  present  to  Lord  Roden’s  mind 
when  he  used  those  words  ;  but  he  unfortunately  forgot  that  Lord 
Normanby’s  happened  to  be  the  only  government  to  which  they 
were  not  applicable. 

Complete  success  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  police. 
Those  deadly  feuds  between  families  and  districts,  which  were 
universal  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  kept  the  people 
wild  and  barbarous,  have  almost  disappeared.  A  premeditated 
faction-fight,  which  was  of  weekly,  if  not  daily  occurrence,  is  now 
unknown.  Riots  at  fairs,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  have  also 
been  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  vigilance  in  repressing 
them,  and  in  part  to  the  provisions  of  the  Spirits  License  Act ; — 
another  measure  emanating  from  Lord  Normanby’s  Government, 
which  gave  a  power  to  the  magistrates  to  strike  the  booths  at  an 
early  hour,  before  the  intoxication  of  the  people  had  begun. 
These  were  among  the  measures  then  taken  for  repressing  crime. 

The  next  grand  object  was  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime 
— those  long-standing  grievances  which  kept  up  active  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  accustomed  them  to  fierce 
and  savage  hostility  to  the  operations  of  the  law.  Foremost 
amongst  these  stood  the  payment  of  tithe  by  the  lower  orders. 
The  frenzied  energy  with  which  the  collection  of  it  was  re¬ 
sisted — the  organized  combinations  to  prevent  it,  acting  as 
one  man,  issuing  fearful  menaces,  and  savagely  executing  them ; 
and  then  the  riots,  the  cruelties,  the  murders,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  misery  and  convulsion  that  followed,  are  recorded  for 
ever  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  recorded  in  characters  of 
blood.  And  where  are  all  these  atrocities  now  ?  The  cause  has 
been  removed,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences  have  ceased;  and  the 
Tithe  Act,  which  has  thus  dried  up  the  very  source  of  crime,  was 
the  work  of  this  traduced  Government !  Other  measures  having 
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the  same  object,  and,  only  second  to  this,  the  most  important, 
have  also  been  passed.  An  iniquitous  and  vexatious  process  of 
the  law  existed,  by  which  the  poor  holder  of  a  small  portion  of 

Eotatoe-ground,  having  paid  his  rent  to  the  man  of  whom  he 
ired  it,  not  being  the  landlord,  but  a  tenant,  might  be  called 
upon,  as  the  actual  occupier,  to  pay  his  rent  over  again  to  the 
landlord ;  and  this  as  many  times  as  there  were  intermediate 
tenants  between  himself  and  the  owner  of  the  land.  Of  course  he 
resisted,  and,  when  his  goods  were  distrained,  he  called  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  friends  together,  and  a  fight  and  riot  ensued.  This 
process  teas  abolished  by  law  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Nonnanby’s 
Government.  By  another  law  also,  a  power  was  given  to  the 
inferior  local  courts,  of  serving  their  processes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  all  collisions  between  the  process-servers  and  the 
parties.  Affrays  from  this  cause  were  universal,  and  the  military 
were  often  called  in  to  aid  the  police. 

The  third  duty  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  crime,  was,  if 
possible,  to  render  the  punishment  of  it  more  certain,  by  promo¬ 
ting  the  administration  of  justice.  To  effect  this,  it  is  proved  in 
evidence,  that,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  former  government, 
they  have  protected  witnesses,  encouraged  them  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  placed  them  in  security  both  before  and  after  they 
have  given  evidence.  The  next  important  step  was  the  un¬ 
dertaking  to  prosecute  several  classes  of  offences,  which  before 
were  left  to  the  parties  aggrieved.  The  poorer  classes,  it  w'as 
found,  had  often  no  confidence  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  they  had, 
moreover,  slender  means  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  how  they 
should  proceed,  and  were  often  induced,  by  threats  or  bribes,  to 
enter  into  compromises  ;  so  that,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  the  guilty 
parties  were  known,  but  were  either  never  brought  to  trial,  or, 
from  want  of  proper  preparation,  the  prosecutions  failed.  Direc¬ 
tions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  Crown  solicitors  greatly  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  prosecutions.  Cattle-stealing,  rob¬ 
beries  connected  with  private  property,  rapes,  &c.,  are  among  the 
offences  now  prosecuted  by  them,  which  were  not  so  before.  But 
besides  this,  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Normanby’s  Government, 
Crown  prosecutors  were  appointed  for  the  quarter-sessions, 
one  for  each  county.  Their  business  was  to  prosecute  large 
classes  of  minor  offences,  such  as  assaults,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
&c.  These  persons  have  acted  with  vigour,  and  by  this  mea¬ 
sure  alone  an  immense  number  of  offenders  have,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  government,  been  brought  to  justice,  who, 
had  matters  stood  as  before,  would  have  defied  the  law,  and 
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offended  again  and  again  with  impunity.  And  yet  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  told  that  it  has  been  false  to  its  most  sacred  trust, 
and  that  it  has  permitted  and  fostered  crime  wherever  it  has  met 
with  it ! 

The  greatest  diflBculty,  however,  which  attends  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  law  in  Ireland,  arises  from  the  feeling  of  the  people 
against  it.  They  believe,  and  they  have  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  laws  have  been  framed  not  for  their  protec¬ 
tion  but  for  their  oppression,  and  that  they  have  been  executed 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility.  They  therefore  distrust  alike  the  law 
and  the  authorities.  This  feeling  it  is  which  has  induced 
them  to  substitute  their  own  system  of  legislation  for  that  of  the 
state.  The  course  of  justice  also  is  impeded  by  an  organized 
system  of  intimidation,  bearing  with  terrific  force  upon  informers, 
witnesses,  and  jurors.  Now,  if  this  spirit  could  have  been 
crushed  by  violence,  Irish  and  English  Parliaments  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  for  the  task.  But  violence  is  the 
very  source  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  food  on  which  it  lives. 
It  is  its  mother  and  its  nurse.  And  after  proving  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years ;  after  persecut¬ 
ing  the  Irish  for  their  race,  and  then  for  their  creed ;  making 
them  ten  times  more  savage  in  the  one  case,  and  more  bigoted 
in  the  other,  men’s  eyes  are  beginning  gradually  to  open, — we 
dare  not  yet  say  to  the  principles  of  mercy  and  of  justice, — but  to 
the  sense  of  what  their  own  true  interests  require.  Iniquities  such 
as  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  against  the  Irish  people,  can¬ 
not  have  been  perpetrated  with  impunity.  We  are  atoning  for 
what  our  own  generation  has  done  amiss,  and,  according  to  an 
eternal  decree,  we  are  atoning  also  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers. 
But  shall  we  go  on  for  ever  to  do  so  ?  Shall  we  for  ever  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  our  heads,  and  for  ever  allow  that  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  to  be  our  weakness,  our  sorest  trouble,  and  our  bitterest  re¬ 
proach  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world?  Men’s  in¬ 
terests  tell  them  that  these  things  should  be  changed — that  the 
inveterate  distrust  and  hostility  of  the  Irish  to  our  Government 
must  be  overcome ;  but,  as  Bacon  says  of  all  men,  ‘  they  desire 
*  the  end  without  enduring  the  means.’  Kind  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  a  sensitive  and  misguided  people — justice,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  mercy,  to  the  crimes  which  spring  from  their  wants-— 
respect  to  their  religious  instructors — patient  attention  to  those 
who  plead  their  cause — and,  above  all,  law,  not  changed  upon 
every  emergency  for  the  sword, — these  are  the  means  for  leading 
them  into  the  ways  of  peace  and  order — of  reconciling  them  to 
our  sway,  and  makuig  them  respect  our  laws,  without  which 
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they  never  will  obey  them.  It  is  precisely  for  using  these 
means  that  Lord  Normanby  has  been  abused  and  vilified.  He 
has  been  said  to  be  priest-ridden,  to  be  demagogue-ridden,  to 
have  sacrificed  every  principle  of  good  government,  and  violated 
his  most  sacred  duties  to  gain  for  a  day  the  plaudits  of  a  mob. 
Open  enemies  vociferated  these  charges,  concealed  ones  put  them 
into  epigrams,  and  candid  friends  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
admit,  that  certainly,  though  from  a  good  motive,  there  had 
been  too  much  yielding  to  popular  impulse.  Calumny,  of  course, 
won  the  day ;  that,  indeed,  seems  to  be  about  the  surest  game 
that  is  played.  Truth,  as  usual,  retired  to  her  well,  and  we 
know  not  if  she  ever  would  have  been  got  out,  if  success  had  not 
intoxicated  the  slanderers,  and  deluded  them  into  the  notion  that 
they  could  prove  by  evidence  the  monstrous  charges  which  they 
had  preferred.  They  got  a  Committee  of  Enquiry ;  and  how 
much  of  this  base  subserviency  to  priests  and  demagogues,  and 
of  this  dereliction  of  duty,  did  they  prove  ?  It  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  in  this  evidence,  that  Mr  0‘ Connell,  the  Ribbon  King, 
dined  with  the  Lord- Lieutenant  on  a  particular  occasion ;  that, 
in  the  appointments  made  in  the  constabulary,  no  question  was 
asked  about  the  religion  of  the  party  ;  but  that  it  had  been  after¬ 
wards  ascertained,  that  though  nearly  all  the  officers  were  Protest¬ 
ants,  a  large  portion  of  the  men  were  Catholics,  and  so  devoted  to 
the  service,  that  ‘  they  would  seize  the  Pope,  if  required  ;  ’  that 
other  appointments  of  more  importance  have  been  given  to 
Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  short,  that  in  all  instances  eligibility 
for  office,  and  not  the  religious  creed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
ground  for  all  appointments.  We  admit  that  all  this  has  been 
proved.  Farther,  it  is  proved  that,  with  a  view  of  begetting 
a  confidence  in  the  people,  trials  are  fairly  and  justly  conducted  ; 
that  the  Irish  Attorney-General  had  given  orders  to  the  Crown 
solicitors  not  to  enforce  capriciously  the  unlimited  power  of  chal¬ 
lenging  jurors — above  all,  not  to  challenge  them  solely  on  the 
score  of  their  supposed  religious  and  political  opinions,  nor 
unless  they  were  connected  with  the  case ;  and  if,  for  any  other 
reason,  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  Crown  solicitor  to  challenge, 
he  was  to  act  upon  it,  but  to  take  a  note  of  the  reason.  We  also 
find  in  the  Evidence  that  memorable  answer  of  Mr  Drummond 
to  the  unreasonable  complaints  of  the  Irish  magistracy  against 
the  people.  And  we  say  that  Lord  Normanby’s  Government 
would  have  rendered  service  enough  to  Ireland,  if  it  had  done 
nothing  else  than  proclaim  from  the  seat  of  Government  the 
pregnant  truth,  that  ‘  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights' 
It  makes  an  era  in  the  administrative  government  of  Ireland. 
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It  can  never  be  recalled.  It  is  one  of  those  truths  which,  ‘  once 
‘  glanced,  must  ever  fly  irrevocable.’  England  may  again  send 
the  Tories  to  govern  Ireland,  and  they  may  bind  and  gag  her  as 
they  have  always  done  ;  but  they  will  never  root  out  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  these  words.  They  lead  the  mind  to  all  that  has  caused 
the  miseries  of  Ireland — they  point  to  all  that  may  remove  them ; 
and  they  have  been  spoken  at  the  very  moment  they  are  most 
wanted,  when  hundreds  are  exposed  to  be  driven  for  ever  from 
their  lands  and  houses. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  climax  of  all  bad  conduct — 
Lord  Normanby’s  acts  of  clemency  in  the  year  183ti — we  will 
use  the  words  of  our  opponents — his  wholesale  acts  of  clemency. 
When  Lord  Normanby  increased  the  elbciency  of  the  constabu¬ 
lary,  and  determined  to  put  down  large  classes  of  offences  which 
never  had  been  touched  before — when  he  determined  that  the 
Crown  should  prosecute  offences  which  it  had  before  left  to 
parties  to  hush  up  as  they  would — when,  in  short,  he  determined 
to  repress  and  punish  crime  by  the  increased  means  w  Inch  he  had 
procured  for  himself,  and  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  which 
these  means  were  capable, — he  also  desired  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  this  strictness,  or  rather  severity  ;  by  proving  to  them 
that  its  sole  object  was  to  promote  peace  and  order,  and  that  it 
proceeded  neither  from  angry  nor  vindictive  feeling ;  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  softening  influence  on  their  minds,  by  showing  that  those 
who  governed  them  w’ould  feel  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
them.  In  the  second  year  of  his  government,  therefore,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  all  his  measures  of  increased  vigour  against 
crime  were  coming  into  operation,  he  determined  upon  making, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  display  of  mercy  for  past  of¬ 
fences, — and  this,  not  as  has  been  falsely  stated,  and  which  makes 
the  gravest  part  of  the  charge,  as  a  system,  but  simply  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  once  for  all.  In  doing  so,  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  of  great  experience 
in  Irish  character,  of  long  standing  in  his  profession,  and  who, 
as  Sessional  Judge  for  twelve  years,  had  earned  the  good  opinion 
of  men  of  all  parties,  in  the  two  troubled  counties  where  he  had 
been  employed.  Mr  Howley'  was  examined  before  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  avows  that  he  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Normanby  the 
expediency  of  extensive  acts  of  mercy — feeling  sure,  as  he  says, 
that  any  thing  which  would  induce  the  Irish  people  to  regard  the 
authorities  of  the  state  with  affection,  would  more  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  than  the  severest  penalties  most  rigid¬ 
ly  enforced.  A  considerable  number  of  persons,  then,  were  at 
this  time  liberated  from  the  jails,  or  received  a  mitigation  of  their 
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sentences.  Those  were  selected  chiefly  who  were  in  confinement 
for  the  slig;htest  ofl’ences — above  all,  those  w’ho  were  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  riots  and  fighting  offences,  which  the  Government  had 
now  the  means  of  checking ;  and  those  also  who  had  borne  the 
best  characters  since  their  conviction. 

In  some  cases.  Lord  Normanby  visited  the  jails,  and  liberated 
in  person  those  whom  he  selected  as  being  likely  to  make  a 
greater  impression  both  on  the  individuals  and  the  country.  That 
lie  did  not  in  these  instances  consult  the  Assistant  Barrister,  or 
the  judge  who  had  tried  the  cases,  is  true — it  would  have  been 
absurdity  in  him  to  have  done  so.  The  judge  could  only 
have  decided  upon  the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  which  were 
wholly  beside  the  question.  The  political  expediency  of  trying 
once  for  all  an  experiment  of  mercy,  was  surely  a  matter  which 
the  Executive  Government  was  alone  competent  to  entertain 
and  decide. 

Another  instance  of  the  exercise  of  clemency  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  on  the  same  extensive  scale,  appears  by  some  strange 
accident  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord  Roden  and  his  sup¬ 
porters — the  only  one  of  Lord  Normanby’s  misdeeds  which  has 
not  been  worn  threadbare  by  the  Orange  lords,  in  their  bitter 
speeches  against  him.  It  has  crept  out,  however,  in  the  Evidence, 
and  we  will  therefore  be  candid  enough  to  put  our  enemies  in 
mind  of  it.  No  sooner  had  the  resolutions  respecting  Orange 
Societies  (another  measure,  by  the  way,  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Lord  Normanby’s  Government)  been 
voted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  followed  by  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  leaders  of  those  societies,  than  an  order  was  sent 
from  Dublin  to  the  northern  counties,  to  stop  all  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Orange  riots,  and  to  relieve  all  persons  from  any 
liabilities  arising  out  of  those  transactions  ;  and  in  the  order 
it  was  further  stated,  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  spirit  which  had  led  to  these  unhappy  violations, 
might  from  henceforth  give  place  to  a  better  feeling  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.  A  considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  hereupon  set  at  liberty,  and  discharged  absolutely  without 
recognisances.  We  mention  this,  because,  if  there  were  not  su¬ 
perabundant  evidence  to  the  same  point,  this  alone  would  prove 
that  the  extensive  exercise  of  clemency  at  this  time,  and  at  no 
other,  was  part  of  a  system,  or  rather  part  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  system  was  to  rest,  of  governing  Ireland  by  ordi¬ 
nary  constitutional  means,  and  through  the  affections,  instead 
of  in  spite  of  the  hatred,  of  the  people.  In  treating  of  the 
effect  of  this  experiment,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
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such  various  and  complex  causes  operate  upon  the  general  state 
of  crime  in  a  country — that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  share  in 
■which  each  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  result.  It  is 
most  certain  that  no  evil  effect  has  been  traced  to  it — there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  country — 
Orange  processions,  and  the  riots  springing  out  of  them,  have 
greatly  decreased — faction-fights  have  wholly  ceased — riotings 
among  the  people  are  much  diminished ;  and  these  effects  are 
clearly  traced,  in  the  Evidence  before  us,  to  the  mercy  extend¬ 
ed  to  former  offenders,  as  well  as  to  the  preventive  vigour  of 
the  police.  Even  the  jailers — of  whose  evidence  we  heard  so 
mucn — and  whose  accents  were  such  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
Committee — were  forced  to  admit  that  it  had  produced  the  best 
effects  in  the  counties.  One  says,  ‘  none  of  those  in  prison  for 

*  fights  at  the  time  of  discharge,  have  been  in  again.  They  have 

*  since  made  friends  one  with  another,  are  married,  and  are  liv- 

*  ing  peaceably.’  Another  says,  ‘  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s 
‘  clemency  had  had  an  equally  good  effect  upon  the  feelings  of 
‘  the  relations  and  neighbours  of  the  party  liberated,  as  upon  the 

*  parties  themselves;  and  that  to  his  jail,  being  the  one  from  which 
‘  the  greatest  number  had  been  discharged,  only  two  had  been 

*  recommitted, — one  for  breaking  windows,  being  an  idiot,  and 

*  the  other  for  driving  some  heifers  under  a  reset  charge, — he 
‘  had  acted,  however,  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  the  judge 
‘  discharged  him.’  Another  says,  ‘  that  he  does  not  know  whe- 

*  ther  the  prisoners  who  were  discharged  had  a  feast  together  or 
‘  not ;  but  this  he  knows,  that  persons  who  had  disturbed  the 
‘  county  for  several  years  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  did  not  come 
‘  in  contact  with  each  other  again.’  Of  those  released,  only  one 
had  been  in  custody  again  for  drunkenness  and  rioting — to  be  con¬ 
fined  for  forty-eight  hours  for  each  offence.  These  were  in  Tipper¬ 
ary  and  Leitrim;  but  the  same  is  said  both  in  Sligo  and  West¬ 
meath, — none  recommitted,  or  only  one  or  two  for  very  slight  of¬ 
fences  ;  and  generally,  the  assertion  that  was  loudly  made, — that  in 
liberating  those  who  behaved  best  in  jail,  the  worst  men  had  been 
taken,  and  that  mercy  was  blindly  administered, — is  disproved 
by  the  official  returns  of  recommittals.  By  these  it  appears, 
that  during  the  yeare  1835  and  1836,  out  of  those  who  received 
mitigation  or  remission  of  sentence,  there  was  only  one  in  twenty- 
eight  recommitted  ;  while  of  those  who  underwent  their  full  sen¬ 
tence,  there  was  one  in  every  eighteen  recommitted. 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  and  taking  the  view 
which  we  do  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  great  and  over¬ 
whelming  necessity  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  Irish  peo- 
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pie,  if  we  would  have  them  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  this  one  season  of  clemency  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  unprecedented  popularity  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby’s  Government  with  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  fact,  of  course,  is  not  denied  ;  it  is  proved  over  and  over 
a^ain  in  the  Evidence  ;  and  it  is  a  charge  which  Lord  Roden  and 
his  party  are  never  tired  of  repeating.  Upon  this  fact  alone,  we 
should  be  content  to  rest  its  defence.  In  Ireland,  affection  for 
the  person  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  respect  and  attachment 
to  his  Government,  will  always  bear  the  fruit  of  increased  tran¬ 
quillity  and  subordination  among  the  people.  That  such  a  result 
W'as  obtained  in  this  case,  the  Evidence  before  us  proves ;  and  we 
will  add  to  it  the  authority  of  the  sound  and  just  man  who  now 
presides  over  that  country,  who — when  complimented  in  a  public 
address  upon  the  improvement  which  he  had  effected  in  Ireland — 
as  publicly  declared,  that  ‘  his  only  task  had  been  to  preserve  the 
‘  peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  had  found  established  there,  by 
*  the  judicious  administration  of  his  predecessor' 

We  will  now  conclude  our  summary  with  the  mention  of  one 
important  fact, — the  reduction  of  the  military  force  maintained  in 
Ireland.  This  has  taken  place  gradually,  during  the  whole  of 
Lord  Normanby’s  Government.  When  the  rebellion  in  Canada 
broke  out,  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the  chief  draught  of  troops 
was  made  to  send  there.  Upon  several  occasions,  when  disturb¬ 
ances  have  been  apprehended  in  England,  fresh  troops  have 
been  brought  from  Ireland ;  and  actually  at  the  very  moment 
when  Lord  Roden  was  leading  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
belief  that  Ireland  was  a  scene  of  unprecedented  confusion  and 
misery,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  3000  more  troops  left  that 
country  to  engage  in  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  Chartists  ;  and  Mr  Drummond  states  upon  his 
oath,  that  a  part  of  the  force  which  remains  might  also  be  spared 
with  perfect  safety,  if  any  exigency  required  it.  The  army  is 
now  about  one-half  what  it  was  during  almost  any  period  of 
Tory  rule  since  the  Peace ;  and  the  result  as  regards  Lord  Nor- 
manby  is,  that  when  he  went  to  Ireland  it  consisted  of  19,022 
men,  and  when  he  left  it,  of  13,447.  This  sentence  needs  no 
comment ;  it  speaks  a  volume  ;  it  cannot  be  explained  away  ;  it 
is  a  broad  fact,  looking  Lord  Roden  full  in  the  face,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  a  pointed  contradiction  to  his  assertions. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  points  connected  with  the 
Government  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration, 
which  in  a  history  of  that  Government  would  form  a  more  im¬ 
portant  feature  than  any  which  we  have  mentioned ;  such  as 
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having  matured  and  passed  a  Poor-Law,  the  only  remedy  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  sorest  disease  in  the  social  system  of  the 
country ;  the  having  carried  on,  in  spite  of  unmitigated  slander 
and  obloquy,  a  National  System  of  Education;  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  persevering  efforts,  defeated  year  after  year  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  procure  for  the  country  the  advantages  of  municipal 
institutions.  But  these  topics  are  beyond  our  province.  The 
enquiry  before  this  Committee  was  directed  to  the  state  of  Crime, 
and  the  measures  taken  by  Lord  Normanby’s  Government  to 
repress  it ;  and  to  the  results  of  that  enquiry  we  have  strictly 
confined  ourselves. 

And  having  now  given  the  substance  of  Lord  Roden’s  chfirges, 

'  and  shown  that  his  whole  case,  from  first  to  last,  has  utterly  and 
disgracefully  broken  down,  vve  come  to  the  last  consideration — 
What  does  Lord  Roden  himself  thiidc  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
upon  which  he  put  Lord  Nonnanby  ?  It  is  fair  that  he  should 
speak  for  himself.  He  forced  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
injustice  of  being  accusers  of  the  man  whom,  as  judges,  they 
would  have  to  try;  and  of  prejudging  the  case  by  voting  that 
life  and  property  in  Ireland  had  been  rendered  insecure.  He 
solemnly  engaged  to  prove  his  charges  ;  and  was  therefore  bound 
to  collect  the  evidence  and  conduct  the  enquiry.  He  asked,  too, 
for  this  select  tribunal,  (let  this  never  be  forgotten,)  because  a 
conspiracy  was  hatching  treason  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
because  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  that  called  for  legislative 
interference  ;  because  the  arm  of  the  assassin  must  be  instantly 
stopped;  because  the  wicked  Government  of  Ireland,  having  en¬ 
couraged  crime,  instead  of  punished  it,  the  administration  of 
justice  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  because  the  canons  of  Rome 
had  superseded  the  laws  of  England.  He  gained  his  object; 
he  got  a  Committee,  and  it  was  composed  of  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  his  friends.  They  sat  for  four  months,  and 
put  15,384  questions; — a  rather  leisurely  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  when  instant  murder  and  treason  were 
in  question.  Still,  perhaps,  they  were  only  slow  to  be  the 
more  sure.  Lord  Roden  had  said  there  was  a  necessity  for 
legislativ'e  interference  ;  they  were,  therefore,  maturing  a  really 
good  and  effective  Coercion  Bill — something  to  bind  this  race 
of  murderers  and  conspirators  hand  and  foot, 'or  to  allow  just 
that  quantum  of  muscular  power  to  be  free  which  would  suffice 
to  do  the  work  of  their  taskmasters.  Did  they  produce  such 
a  Bill,  and,  pointing  to  the  overwhelming  proofs  of  its  neces¬ 
sity,  carry  it  by  acclamation?  No — not  a  line  of  the  sort; 

nor  is  there  evidence  of  such  a  measure  having  been  in  contempla- 
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tion  for  one  moment.  Let  us  make  another  supposition,  then.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  Lord  Normanby  had  vacated  his  post,  and  been  succeed¬ 
ed  by  an  able  and  excellent  man,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a 
brighter  day  had  dawned  upon  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  Com¬ 
mittee  might  have  thought  it  well  to  let  the  country  be  governed 
a  little  longer  by  the  ordinary  laws.  Still  the  high  ofi’ences  of 
Lord  Normanby  would  have  required  punishment.  Justice  called 
for  it ;  the  necessity  of  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  rulers  demanded  it.  It  must  therefore  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  some  one  of  the  chosen  few  who  represent  Lord  Roden 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  rise  up  in  his  place,  and  pro¬ 
pose  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Normanby.  But,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  motion  in  the  journals  of  the 
House.  There  is  then  but  one  alternative.  Lord  Roden  failed 
to  prove  his  charges  against  Lord  Normanby.  If  so,  of  course 
we  shall  find  a  record  of  it.  The  Committee  will  have  reported 
that  the  characteristic  crimes  of  Ireland  still  exist,  but  in  a  miti¬ 
gated  form  ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Executive  Government,  during  the  last  five  years,  have 
been  wanting  in  alacrity  and  zeal  to  detect  and  punish  crime. 
Lord  Roden  surely  can  never  have  been  so  unjust,  as,  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  to  bring  forward  specific  charges  of  the 
gravest  nature  against  a  high  public  functionary — pledging 
himself  to  prove  them  by  sworn  evidence — and  then,  when  he 
has  failed,  not  to  come  forward  and  avow  the  fact,  and  strive 
to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  Again,  however,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  no^  one  word  of  this  appears.  What 
course,  then,  has  been  pursued  by  him  and  his  Committee  ? 
What  have  they  Reported,  or  how  have  they  fulfilled  the  duties 
intrusted  to  them  ?  They  were  to  tell  the  House  how  it  was  that 
life  and  property  had  been  rendered  insecure  during  Lord  Nor- 
manby’s  Government — they  were  to  find  out  the  means  of  arrest¬ 
ing  the  arm  of  the  assassin,  and  of  setting  free  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Nothing  of  the  hind  has  been  attempted.  They  have  just 
piled  upon  the  table  of  the  House  four  thick  folios,  containing  six¬ 
teen  hundred  pages  of  evidence  and  papers ; — recommending 
the  Peers  to  read  them — well  knowing  that  not  one  in  fifty  will 
,  have  time  or  inclination  to  do  so — and  then  conclude  by  dropping 
a  hint  about  being  appointed  again  next  session.  And  this  is 
what  Lord  Roden  calls  a  triumph  !  It  is  one  which  few  will 
envy  him.  The  House  of  Lords  may  applaud  him,  and  his 
friends  in  Ireland  may  greet  their  hero,  as  they  did,  with  the 
assurance  ‘  that  they  honour  him  as  the  appointed  means  which 
‘  Providence  has  blessed  for  the  protection  of  their  Protestant 
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‘  rights,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemies  of  their  faith  but 
this  will  never  remove  from  him  the  imputation  of  having 
brought  forward  charges  which  he  could  not  prove,  and  of  seeking 
to  perpetuate  the  injury  which  those  charges  had  inflicted. 

We  shall  say  no  more.  The  questions  we  have  discussed  are 
of  vital  importance  to  England — she  is  deeply  concerned  in  the 
character  of  her  public  men — she  ought  not  to  allow  them 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  to  be  w’antonly  sacrificed  to  serve  the 
ends  of  party.  And  as  regards  the  Government  of  Ireland,  we 
pray  that,  for  her  own  sake,  she  may  never  again  suffer  it  to  be 
conducted  on  the  exclusive  principles,  and  with  the  bitter  pas¬ 
sions  of  a  sect ;  and  that  she  may  long  continue  to  pursue  the 
free,  paternal,  and  enlightened  policy  of  that  Government  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  maligned.  We  say  for  her  own  sake;  for  the 
Irish  will  now  take  care  for  themselves.  In  vain  will  the  rash 
bigots,  who  are  now  clamouring  for  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act,  attain  to  power.  They  may  for  a  season  hold  Ireland 
in  military  subjection ;  they  will  never  govern  her ;  they  will 
never  tranquillize  her;  they  must  always  fear  her,  and  they 
will  end  by  yielding  to  her. 

‘  The  power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing, 

Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space ; 

But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will — for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed  ?’ 


*  Address  from  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Down,  October  1839. 
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Art.  VIII — 1.  The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  Management  of  the  Post-  Office  Department. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Pariiament.  1837. 

2.  Post-Office  Reform — its  Importance  and  Practicability.  By 
Rowland  Hill.  London  :  1837. 

3.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Postage  ;  together  idith  the  Mimites  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix. 
Ordered  try  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed.  1838. 

4.  Facts  and  Reasons  in  support  of  Mr  Rowland  Hill’s  Plan 
fora  Universal  Penny  Postage.  By  W.  H.  Ashurst.  1838. 

5.  The  Post  Circular.  Nos.  I.  to  XIV.  London:  1838. 

6.  Du  Service  des  Pastes,  et  de  la  Taxation  des  Lettres  eiu  Moyen 
dun  Timbre.  Paris:  1839. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  a  pamphlet  was  published, 
developing  a  plan  by  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  its 
author,  letters  might  be  conveyed  through  the  post,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  per 
half  ounce,  without  any  great  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue.  This 
bold  project  did  not  obtain  authority  from  the  name  of  its  author, 
who  was  little  known  to  the  world.  It  did  not  seem  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  objects  of  party  politics,  and  it  was 
far  out  of  the  region  of  polemics.  Its  boldness  was,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  quietly  contemned  as  empirical  rashness  by  a  busy 
population  like  our  own,  whose  curiosity  has  been  palled  by  the 
fallacious  hopes  of  advantages  which  have  been  so  constantly 
obtruded  on  the  public  attention.  No  scheme,  therefore,  was 
ever  promulgated  with  less  probability  of  success  from  adventi¬ 
tious  causes ;  and  yet  no  scheme  ever  made  its  way  in  so  short  a 
time  to  the  convictions  of  mankind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
wherever  a  post-office  is  to  be  found. 

In  two  years  and  a-half,  the  theory  of  a  private  individual  be¬ 
came  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  eflforts  are  making  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  countries,  to  introduce  into  their  own  systems 
the  principles  on  which  the  plan  is  founded. 

It  would  be  useful,  and  not  less  interesting,  step  by  step,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  this  plan.  It  would  show  tne  rapid  and 
consentaneous  movement  of  the  national  mind  in  an  aspect 
somewhat  new,  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  numberless  in¬ 
dividuals,  bound  together  by  no  party  ties,  who  sprang  for¬ 
ward  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  labour,  each  in  his  own 
way,  for  the  common  object ;  the  various  public  bodies  who 
examined,  discussed,  sanctioned,  and  supported  it ;  the  news¬ 
papers  in  their  unwearied  exertions,  altnough  their  conductors 
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might  not  unreasonably  have  been. afraid  that  the  facility  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  circular  letters  would  be  adverse  to  their  interests, _ 

all  these  acting  towards  one  end ,  and  influencing  the  public  and 
the  legislature  solely  by  the  array  of  facts  and  arguments  which 
they  were  able  to  adduce,  present  a  spectacle  peculiar  to  our  age 
and  country  ; — a  spectacle,  too,  of  the  best  omen,  at  a  period  when 
good  omens  are  by  no  means  too  common. 

But  our  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  details ;  and  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  hasty  review  of  the  principal  steps 
in  this  extraordinary  movement. 

A  Commission  was  sitting  when  Mr  Hill’s  pamphlet  appeared, 
charged  with  an  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  ^Management  of  the  Post-Office 
‘  Department.’  The  Commissioners,  Lord  Duncannon,  Mr  La- 
bouchere,  and  Lord  Seymour,  had  already  concluded  their  inves¬ 
tigation  as  regarded  the  general  post,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
twopenny  post  department  of  the  metropolis.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  summoned  IMr  Hill,  and  subjected  his  plan  to  careful  exa¬ 
mination  ; — comparing  his  statements  and  opinions,  as  they  were 
expressed,  with  the  evidence  of  Mr  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  who  was  examined  at  the  same  time.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Post-Office  have  necessarily 
been  placed  in  a  difficult  and  somewhat  invidious  position.  All 
public  offices  are  besieged  hy plan-mongers,  whose  projects,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  set  forth.  Between  these  schemers,  who  are  by  no 
means  a  patient  and  long-suffering  race,  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the  different  boards  by  which  the  complicated  machine  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  kept  in  motion,  there  is  a  feud  of  ancient  standing. 
'I'lie  projector  and  the  officer  are  therefore  of  necessity  placed 
in  a  hostile  attitude.  In  short,  they  are  natural  enemies.  The 
j)lan  is  considered  by  the  officer,  under  the  strong  presumption 
that  it  is  built  on  some  fallacy  which  he  is  bound  to  detect  and 
expose :  add  to  this  habit  of  mind,  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find 
a  stranger  claiming  to  instruct  one  in  his  own  art  and  mystery, 
and  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  slow  progress  W’hich  improve¬ 
ment  must  perhaps  ever  be  destined  to  make,  in  places  where  the 
improver  has  no  power  of  stimulating  either  by  the  hope  of  profit 
or  the  fear  of  loss. 

But  this  state  of  things,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  productive 
of  unmixed  evil :  the  officer  makes  an  excellent  Devil’s  advocate. 
All  the  zeal  which  a  knowledge  of  practical  difficulties,  and  a 
keen  suspicion,  not  to  say  insurmountable  distrust,  of  every 
thing  speculative,  can  bring  to  oppose  the  reception  of  a  theory 
in  which  his  microscopic  glance  can  detect  aught  unsound,  is 
brought  into  full  activity. 
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In  July  1837,  the  Commissioners,  having  concluded  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  reported  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill’s  plan,  so  far  as  regards 
the  department  in  reference  to  which  the  examination  had  been 
made.  ‘  We  propose  (say  they)  that  the  distinction  in  the  rates 
‘  and  districts,  which  now  applies  to  letters  delivered  by  the  two- 
‘  penny  and  threepenny  post,  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  corres- 
‘  pondence  transmitted  under  stamped  covers ;  and  that  any  let- 
‘  ter,  not  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight,  shall  be  conveyed  free 
‘  within  the  metropolis,  and  the  districts  to  which  the  town  and 
‘  country  deliveries  now  extend,  if  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  bear- 
‘  ing  a  penny  stamp.’  * 

In  May  of  that  year,  a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  plan  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  signed  by  merchants, 
bankers,  insurance  companies,  men  of  science,  solicitors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  printers,  and  others,  comprising  in  each  class  the  most 
important  names  which  the  metropolis  can  furnish.  About  the 
same  time  a  Memorial  to  a  similar  effect  was  presented  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  question 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Common  Council  of  London  and 
the  Councils  of  several  provincial  towns. 

Parliament  met  in  November,  and  Mr  Wallace,  who  has  been 
a  most  zealous  leader  in  the  cause  of  Post-Office  Reform,  ob¬ 
tained  a  Committee — ‘  To  inquire  into  the  present  rates  and 
‘  mode  of  charging  postage,  with  a  view  to  such  reduction  there- 
‘  of  as  may  be  made  without  injury  to  the  revenue  ;  and  for  this 
‘  purpose,  to  examine  especially  into  the  mode  recommended  for 
‘  charging  and  collecting  postage,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Rowland 
‘  Hill.’ 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  Mr  Wallace  had  the  no¬ 
mination  of  this  Committee.  The  nomination  was  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  there  are  some  qualities 
which  so  certainly  enter  into  the  composition  of  every  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  ever  lived,  that  we  have  some¬ 
times  thought  we  could.  Crambo-like,  imagine  that  functionary 
in  the  abstract,  without  any  reference  to  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Downing  Street.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
qualities  is  an  ex-officio  sensibility  to  an  approaching  depression 
in  the  revenue,  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  No  one,  therefore, 
was  less  likely  to  submit  a  plan  which  was  founded  on  so  start¬ 
ling  a  reduction  of  charge  to  a  slight  or  partial  examination. 
Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  as  most  of  our  readers  already  know, 
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was  the  scrutiny  less  than  most  severe.  The  Committee  sat 
sixty-three  days ;  and  they  examined,  besides  the  Post-Office 
functionaries  and  officers  of  the  Stamp-Office,  eighty-three  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Postmaster-General  and  the  Secretary,  though 
favourable  to  a  reduction  in  postage,  objected,  it  is  known,  to 
the  penny  rate,  as  destructive  to  the  revenue ;  and  expressed 
great  doubts  as  to  the  principle  of  uniformity.  They  were,  very 
properly,  invited  to  send  for  examination  whatever  witnesses 
they  chose  to  select  ;  and  several  W'ere  examined,  who  enter¬ 
tained  more  or  less  the  same  objection  to  the  plan  as  their  chiefs. 
The  investigation  was  therefore  by  no  means  ex~parte  ;  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Committee  spared  nothing  which 
could  be  supplied  by  zeal  and  industry  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Nor 
is  it  less  notorious  that  they  contained  within  their  body  men  pe¬ 
culiarly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  enquiry ;  and  others  who, 
from  their  avocations,  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bearing 
of  the  established  rates  of  postage  on  the  business  and  comfort 
of  all  classes  of  society.  The  result  to  which  the  Committee 
ultimately  came,  is  no  doubt  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
They  decided  for  uniformity  of  charge — for  pre-payment  by 
stamps ;  and  they  Reported,  that  in  their  opinion  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  penny  rate  would,  after  some  temporary  depression, 
produce  no  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue. 

But  having  formed  the  opinion,  that  the  terms  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  precluded  them  from  recommending  any  plan  which 
involved  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  they  restricted  them¬ 
selves  to  a  uniform  twopenny  rate. 

This  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  in  November 
1837.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London, 
with  Mr  Bates,  of  the  house  of  Baring  and  Company  at  their  head, 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  lay 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  This  mercantile  com¬ 
mittee,  including  men  of  all  political  parties — men  who  had  no¬ 
thing  in  common,  except  that  they  stood  at  the  head  of  their 
class  for  wealth,  intelligence,  and  respectability — has  of  late  been 
charged  with  undertaking  this  important  and  necessary  duty 
from  selfish  motives,  and  with  prosecuting  it  by  unworthy  means. 
With  equal  truth  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  public  desire  for 
the  reduction  of  postage  has  been  created  by  the  labours  of  this 
body ;  whereas  it  has  been  seen,  that  before  the  mercantile  com¬ 
mittee  came  into  existence,  that  feeling  had  obtained  sufficient 
W’eight  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons,  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  to  grant  a  committee  of  inquiry.  No  doubt,  it  was  the 
prevalence  of  that  feeling  which  called  the  mercantile  committee 
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into  existence :  those  who  impugn  its  labours,  therefore,  are 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  The  popular  desire  for  any 
measure,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  always  produces  an 
organization  to  give  it  practical  effect ;  but  to  suppose  that  the 
mercantile  committee  could  create  such  a  feeling  as  we  all 
witnessed  during  the  progress  of  this  measure,  is  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  absurd.  Are  the  clergy  of  Wells,  who  canvassed  the  city  for 
signatures  to  the  postage  petition,  under  the  control  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  merchants  ?  Did  the  Board  of  Scottish  Dissenters,  or  the 
Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Durham  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  petition  for  penny  postage  at  the  nod  of  the  London 
mercantile  committee  ?  It  has  been  a  gratifying  circumstance  to 
observe  the  well-directed  zeal  of  the  clergy,  as  manifested  in  their 
support  of  the  penny  rate.  If  any  class  of  men  is  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  poor,  it  is  the  working  clergy  of  these 
kingdoms.  It  is  therefore  no  mean  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  as  a  boon  to  the  labouring  classes,  that  it  has  called  forth 
so  much  activity  among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

In  the  Session  of  1838,  320  petitions,  with  38,709  signatures, 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  alone.  In  the  session 
of  1839,  which  was  after  the  publication  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  report  thereon,  the 
number  was  2007  petitions,  with  262,809  signatures.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  number  of  signatures  gives  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  concurring  in  the 
petitions,  or  of  the  importance  of  the  classes  from  whom  they 
proceeded.  For  instance,  hi  the  Session  of  1839,  we  find  148 
petitions  from  town-councils,  58  from  mechanics’  institutes  and 
societies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  83  from  various  associations  of 
professional  men,*  the  greater  number  of  which  would,  of  course, 
bear  but  one  signature  to  each. 

Thus  stood  the  question  when  Ministers  brought  in  their  bill 
for  the  adoption  of  Mr  Hill’s  plan  to  its  full  extent.  That,  with 
an  eye  to  revenue  alone,  a  great  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage 
was  absolutely  necessary,  every  man  admitted — that,  on  the 
amount  of  that  reduction,  as  on  every  question  of  mere  degree, 
there  was  some  differences  of  opinion,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
nation  at  large  had  decided  for  Mr  Hill’s  plan ;  and  of  those  who 
thought  its  adoption  would  materially  injure  the  revenue,  some 
of  the  highest  note  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  his  plan  gave 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  any  other.  Thus,  on  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
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linp^ton  ‘  ailmlttetl  that  Mr  Hill’s  plan,  if  adopted  exactly  as  Mr 
‘  Hill  had  proposed  it,  was  of  all  plans  the  most  likely  to  be  suc- 
‘  cessful.’  And  the  Duke  of  Richmond  pressed  upon  Ministers, 

‘  that  if  they  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  uniform  postage  at  all, 

‘  they  should  bring  forward  Mr  Hill’s  plan  of  a  penny  rate,  and 
*  not  one  of  twopence,  as  was  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
‘  Committee  of  the  other  House.  He  felt  perfectly  certain,  that  if 
‘  the  measure  were  to  be  put  in  execution,  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
‘  more  liberal  footing  of  a  penny  rate,  or  there  was  danger  that  the 
‘  plan  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  revenue.’ 

Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr  Samuel  Jones  Loyd  had  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  making  the  Post-Office 
a  subject  of  revenue  at  all.  Lord  Ashburton  thinks  it  the 
‘  worst  of  our  taxes :  ’ — ‘  none  have  so  injurious  a  tendency.’ 
And  Mr  Loyd  is  of  opinion,  ‘  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  which 
‘  the  Government  ought,  consistently  with  its  great  duties  to  the 
‘  public,  to  do  gratuitously,  it  is  the  carriage  of  letters.’  Lord 
Lowther*  had  long  ago  called  the  attention  of  Government  to 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Post-Office  was  founded,  as  avowed 
in  the  early  Acts,  to  show  that  public  convenience  was  the  primary 
object  in  view,  and  that  revenue  was  a  secondary  and  subordi¬ 
nate  matter.  Mean  time,  no  counter  plan  was  proffered ;  and 
none,  we  firmly  believe,  could  have  been  set  forth,  which  would 
not  have  been  found  beset  with  far  more  potent  objections  than 
have  been  yet  discovered  to  the  penny  rate,  after  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  path  of  Ministers  was  clear.  A 
most  obnoxious  impost  had  been  submitted  to  examination.  In¬ 
quiries  and  discussions,  almost  without  number,  had  resulted  in 
the  firm  and  universal  belief,  that  the  rates  then  imposed  were 
pregnant  with  enormous  evils,  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  question  being  thus  narrowed  in  all  minds 
to  one  of  revenue,  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  pledged  itself  to  afford  a  substituted  tax,  if,  upon  ex¬ 
periment,  any  substitution  should  be  found  necessary.  Ministers 
did  their  duty,  and  the  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

But  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  Parliament  produced  some 
curious  phenomena  out  of  doors,  worthy  of  a  moment’s  attention. 
The  Journals  whose  duty  it  is  to  prove  Ministers  in  the  wrong, 
whatever  side  of  whatever  question  they  may  elect  to  take,  had 
seized  upon  Mr  Hill’s  plan  as  a  godsend.  That  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  the  courage  to  adopt  such  a  re- 


•  See  Evidence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  8126  ;  of  Mr  Loyd,  10,378 ; 
also  Lord  Lowther’s  Report  on  Prices  Current, 
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duction  of  rates  never  entered  their  ima;rination  ;  bat  they  knew 
very  well  that  the  change  would  be  extremely  popular,  and  that 
abundance  of  fact  and  argument  could  be  adduced  in  its  behalf. 
Here,  then,  was  a  prize — faction  served  and  popularity  gained 
by  the  same  course.  Accordingly,  none  were  so  loud  and  long  in 
favour  of  penny  postage  as  the  Tory  Journals — none  so  intolerant 
of  delay.  ‘  Of  all  reforms,  the  reform  of  the  Post-Office’  seemed 
to  the  Morniny  Post,  on  30th  March  1830,  ‘  to  be  one  most  justi- 
‘  fied  by  common  sense,  and  most  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
‘  of  the  country.  It  doubted,  whether,  in  seeking  revenue  from 
‘  the  Post-Office,  we  are  not  abstracting  seed,  instead  of  glean- 
‘  ing  from  the  harvest.’  The  Standard,  on  the  29th  May, 

‘  promised  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Conservatives  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  measure  like  the  penny  postage and  pronounced  it  a 
‘  superior  means  to  all  otners  for  promoting  popular  education.’ 

‘  The  only  question  with  the  Times  of  the  iGth  April  1839, 
was— ‘  Will  the  Ministers  have  the  honesty  and  courage  to  try 
‘  it?’ — ‘  It  may  well  be  termed  the  cause  of  the  whole  people 

*  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  the  small  coterie  of  place- 

*  holders  in  St  Martin’s  le  Grand  and  its  dependencies.’  And 
on  the  31st  May  it  declared,  ‘  into  such  a  question  it  would  be 
‘  utterly  repugnant  to  reason  and  common  sense  to  allow  party 
‘  feeling  for  a  moment  to  enter.’ 

But  their  prayers  arc  at  length  heard — their  aspirations  for  a 
penny  rate  are  about  to  be  accomplished.  What,  then,  is  their 
course  of  action  ?  Do  they  rejoice  in  their  success  ?  Not  at  all. 
On  such  occasions.  Journalists  are  in  the  habit  of  making  some¬ 
what  liberal  claims  on  the  public  approbation  for  their  own  share 
in  the  struggle  ;  and  they  attribute,  perhaps,  sufficient  potency  to 
their  own  exertions  and  influence.  But  with  exemplary  modesty 
and  forbearance,  our  Tory  ‘  contemporaries’  refrain  from  a  single 
note  of  triumph.  They  rarely  break  silence  at  all,  and  \vhen 
they  do,  it  is  to  hint  a  doubt  of  tbe  soundness  of  their  own  views. 
Their  occupation  is  gone ! — at  least  for  a  time.  The  change 
in  the  political  atmosphere  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  Dutch  weather-house  of  Tory  politics.  Fair-weather  Joan 
retired  from  view,  and  foul-weather  John  took  her  place. 

Thus  the  field  is  not  forsaken.  No  sooner  had  the  Bill  fairly 
passed,  and  the  perilous  attack  on  ‘  public  credit’  became  ine¬ 
vitable,  than  a  writer  is  seen  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to 
assure  us  that  the  Post-Office  revenue  is  gone  for  ever ;  that  the 
Parliament,  the  Government,  and  the  Nation,  have  been  the  dupes 
of  a  scheme  at  which  common  sense  revolts  ; — founded  on  facts 
which  turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  and  on  calculations  ludicrously 
false  and  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  clear,  unless 
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the  censor  is  wrong  himself— a  contingency  which  never  enters 
Ills  own  mind — that  if  the  House  had  only  been  wise  enough  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  class  in  a  national  school  conversant  with 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  bubble  would  have  ex¬ 
ploded  at  ouce,  instead  of  being  inflated  as  it  was  for  two  years 
and  a  half  by  the  breath  of  millions.  How  this  patriot  managed 
to  sleep  in  his  bed  we  wot  not.  Seeing,  as  he  did,  his  countrymen 
labouring  under  a  delusion  which  gathered  strength  day  by  day, 
until  its  destructive  powers  had  consummated  their  object — he,  the 
sole  depository  of  the  wisdom  required  for  dispelling  it,  sits  dumb, 
and  refrains  from  uttering  a  single  word  in  season.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  catastrophe  complete,  than  his  silence  is  at  an  end  ;  and  he 
shows  very  satisfactorily  that  it  arose  from  no  want  of  words,  or 
of  disposition  to  utter  them  at  sufficient  length.* 

Slid,  after  all,  if  this  had  been  done  with  common  fidelity  as  to 
facts  and  references,  there  would  have  been  no  great  room  for 
censure.  'I’he  question  before  the  country  and  the  legislature 
had,  it  is  true,  been  settled.  That  question  was,  whether  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  plan  to  justify 
its  trial ;  and  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  The  measure  will  now  therefore  be  judged  of  by  its 
results,  and  by  these  alone, — for  tried  it  must  be.  No  one,  then, 
can  refer  the  attacks  which  are  now  made  upon  it  to  any  thing 
but  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  and  no  doubt,  if  there  were  any  mode  in 
W'hich  the  obvious  intention  of  embarrassing  this  great  change 
could  take  effect,  these  lucubrations  would  deserve  a  reprehen¬ 
sion  far  more  severe  than  any  we  now  think  it  worth  while  to 
bestow.  Being,  howev’er,  quite  harmless  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  operate,  they  may  even  do  good  in  another 
way,  by  inducing  thought  and  reflection  in  the  public  mind,  on  the 
principles  involved  in  this  most  important  innovation — principles 
which,  if  well  founded,  as  we  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  are 
capable  of  useful  extension  through  many  other  departments  of 
the  public  service. 

\\ant  of  space  will  also  prevent  us  from  doing  more  than 
merely  to  point  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  just  appreci¬ 
ation  which  the  Tory  Journals  have  made  of  the  value  of  their 
own  op  nions,  as  measured  by  the  length  of  time  which  they 
expect  I  heir  readers  to  recollect  them.  After  the  lapse  of  ‘  one 
‘  little  month,’  the  courteous  reader  is  deemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  ecstaiics  of  the  Morning  Post  in  favour  of  the  Post-Office 
Reform ;  and  its  indignation,  that  considerations  of  revenue 
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should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  reform,  ‘  justified  by  com- 
‘  mon  sense,  and  culled  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.’ 
And  he  is  supposed  to  be  quite  ready  for  all  its  subsequent 
contradictions. 

IVe  shall  then  mainly  confine  ourselves  to  a  survey  of  Mr 
Hdl’s  plan,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands;  and  although 
neither  our  space  nor  our  readers’  forbearance  would  suffice  for 
a  full  and  complete  answer  to  what  has  been  urged  against  it, 
we  feel  l)ut  little  doubt,  that  after  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
its  broad  features,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  to  place  any  fair  mind  in  possession  of  all  the  merits  of  the 
controversy. 

The  overwhelming  and  admitted  vice  of  the  old  system,  is  the 
enormous  price  of  the  article  furnished  to  the  public,  compared 
with  its  natural  cost,  as  measured  by  the  price  at  which  com¬ 
petitors  would  be  content  with,  if  the  carriage  of  letters  were 
a  free  trade.  From  this  enormous  and  artificial  price  results 
tlie  evasion  of  the  law  bj’^  an  illicit  carriage  of  letters ;  and,  where 
this  is  not  practicable,  an  immense  suppression  of  correspon¬ 
dence. 

It  is  obviously'  impossible  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  evasion,  or  to  approach  the  truth  within  very  narrow 
limits.  'I'he  evidence,  however,  clearly  proves  it  to  be  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  thought  possible  until  actual  en¬ 
quiry  had  been  instituted.  The  evidence  of  Mr  Cobden,*  who 
gives  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Manchester,  goes  to  show,  that  the  proportion  of  let¬ 
ters  from  that  town  to  London  sent  by  post,  is  only  as  one  to  six 
sent  by  other  means.  At  Glasgow  similar  enquiries  produced  a 
larger  proportion  against  the  Post-Office — viz.  ten  to  one.f  It 
would  be  too  much  to  conclude  that  any  thing  like  a  similaf  pro¬ 
portion  holds  good  throughout  the  country  at  large ;  and  even  as 
regards  the  towns  in  question,  some  considerable  deduction  must 
probably  be  made  ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases  examined  were  those 
of  persons  engaged  in  trades  in  which  correspondence  was  a 
heavy  item  of  expense,  and  consequently  where  the  motives 
were  strong  to  reduce  the  cost  as  much  as  possible. 

But  suppose  the  number  of  letters  which  evade  the  post  to  be 
only  equal  to  those  which  pass  through  it — a  proportion  which  no 
one  reading  the  Evidence  will  find  too  large,  and  which  would 
seem  to  be  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure — even  then 
evasion  becomes  an  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  tho- 
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roughly  felt  without  going  through  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  an  habitual  breach  of  the  law  by  all  classes,  is  of  itself  a 
state  of  things  much  to  be  deplored,  and  pregnant  with  the  worst 
consequences.  ‘  I  have  had  my  mouth  stopped,’  writes  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  ‘  when  I  have  been  protesting 
‘  strongly  against  more  serious  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  as 
‘  disgraceful  to  those  who  practised  them,  by  the  question,  “  Pray, 
“  do  you  never  send  letters  otherwise  than  through  the  Post- 
“  Office?”’* 

With  regard  to  revenue,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ‘  principle  of 
‘  destruction  ’  is  here  in  full  exercise ;  for  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say,  that  the  illicit  correspondence  of  the  country  contributes 
nothing  to  that — a  remark  which  equally  applies  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence  suppressed,  by  the  high  rate  of  postage,  in  those 
cases  in  w’hich  there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  sending  letters 
through  other  channels  than  the  Post-Office.  The  vast  amount 
of  this  suppression  is  abundantly  proved  in  the  Evidence ;  but  the 
experience  of  our  readers  will  suffice,  not  indeed  to  enable  them 
fully  to  compute  the  enormity  of  the  mischief,  but  to  show  them 
that  it  must  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  importance.  We  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  saying,  that,  for  the  great  m.ass  of  our  countrymen,  the 
Post-Office  does  not  exist ;  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  sink 
into  nothingif  measured  by  numbers  against  those  below  them;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  income  of  a  labouring  man  with 
his  pressing  wants,  to  see  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  he  will  apply 
his  little  surplus  to  the  expensive  enjoyment  of  post-letters.  It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  instances  of  pain  and  misery  which 
result  from  there  being  no  post-office  for  the  poor.  We  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  few  pregnant  facts,  drawn  from  the 
evidence.  Mr  A.  Davidson,!  needle-manufacturer,  related  to 
the  Committee  an  instance  in  which  a  poor  man  was  unaware  of 
the  death  of  his  relative  for  six  or  eight  months  after  he  died  ;  in 
consequence  of  the  family  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  having 
been  able  to  afford  the  postage.  Mr  Emery,!  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Somersetshire,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  relates  several 
facts  which  prove  at  once  the  desire  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  correspond.  ‘  A  person,’  says  he,  ‘  in  my  parish,  of  the 
‘  name  of  Rosser,  had  a  letter  from  a  granddaughter  in  London, 
*  and  she  could  not  take  up  the  letter  for  want  of  means.  She  was 
‘  a  pauper,  receiving  2s.  6d.  a-week;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
‘  will  repeat  her  own  words,  for  I  have  taken  them  down: — “  She 
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“  told  the  post-office  keeper  that  she  must  wait  until  shereceived  the 
“  money  from  the  relieving  officer.  She  could  never  spare  enough, 
“  and  at  last  a  lady  gave  her  a  shilling  to  get  the  letter;  but  the 
“  letter  had  been  returned  to  London  by  the  postmistress.  She 
“  never  had  the  letter  since."  That  led  me  to  inquire  further ;  and, 
‘  by  going  to  the  different  local  offices  in  the  neighbourhood,  ( I 
‘  went  to  almost  every  one  of  them  within  a  circle  of  fourteen, 
‘  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles,)  I  made  inquiry  what  effect  it  had  on 
‘  the  poor  ;  and  1  have  taken  down  their  answers,  just  as  they 

*  gave  them  to  me.’  These  are  the  answers  from  the  post-office 
keepers  as  to  the  effect  it  had  on  poor  people.  The  postmaster 
of  lianwell  said, — ‘  My  father  kept  the  post-office  many  years  ; 
‘  he  is  lately  dead ;  he  used  to  trust  poor  people  very  often  with 
‘  letters ;  they  generally  could  not  pay  the  whole  charge.  He 
‘  told  me,  indeed  I  know,  he  did  lose  many  pounds  by  letting 
‘  poor  people  have  their  letters.  We  sometimes  return  them  to 
‘  London,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  persons  to  whom 
‘  they  are  addressed  raising  the  postage.  We  frequently  keep 
‘  them  for  weeks  ;  and,  when  we  know  the  parties,  let  them  have 
‘  them,  taking  the  chance  of  getting  our  money.  One  poor 
‘  woman  once  offered  my  sister  a  silver  spoon  to  keep  until  she 
‘  could  raise  the  money.  My  sister  did  not  take  the  spoon,  and 
‘  the  woman  came  with  the  amount  in  a  day  or  two,  and  took  up 
‘  the  letter.  It  came  from  her  husband,  who  was  confined  for  debt 
‘  in  prison  ;  she  had  six  children,  and  was  very  badly  off.  I  am 
‘  quite  sure,  if  the  postage  of  letters  were  lowered  to  a  penny,  ten 
‘  times  the  number  would  be  written  by  all  classes  of  people.’  What 
follows  is  the  answer  of  another  postmaster,  at  a  large  village 
containing  1500  or  1600  inhabitants,  called  Congresbury  : — ‘  I 
‘  have  sometimes  had  complaints  made  of  the  high  rate  of  post- 
‘  age  ;  the  price  of  a  letter  is  a  great  tax  on  poor  people.  I  sent 
‘  one  charged  eightpence  to  a  poor  labouring  man  about  a 'week 
‘  ago;  it  came  from  his  daughter.  He  first  refused  taking  it,  saying 
‘  it  would  take  a  loaf  of  bread  from  his  other  children  ;  but,  after 
‘  hesitating  a  little  time,  he  paid  the  money  and  opened  the 
‘  letter.  1  seldom  return  letters  of  this  kind  to  Bristol,  because 
‘  I  let  the  poor  people  have  them,  and  take  the  chance  of  being 

*  paid.  Sometimes  I  lose  the  postage  ;  but  generally  the  poor 
‘  people  pay  me  by  degrees.’  U  he  postmaster  of  \  atton  says, 
‘  The  poor,  and  rich  too,  complain  of  the  high  charge  of  letters, 
‘  I  am  quite  sure,  if  they  were  not  so  high.  Government  would 
‘  lose  nothing,  there  would  be  so  many  more  written.  I  have 
‘  had  a  letter  waiting  lately  from  the  husband  of  a  poor  woman 
‘  who  is  at  work  in  Wales;  the  charge  was  ninepence;  it  lay  many 
‘  days,  in  consequence  of  her  not  being  able  to  pay  the  postage. 
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‘  I  at  last  trusted  her  with  it.’ — ‘  Sixpence,’  says  ^Ir  Rrewin,* 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  ‘  is  a  third  of  a  poor  man’s  daily 
‘  income.  If  a  gentleman,  whose  fortune  is  £1000  a-year,  or  £3 

*  a-day,  had  to  pay  one-third  of  his  daily  income,  that  is,  asove- 
‘  reign  for  a  letter;  how  often  would  he  write  letters  of  friend- 

*  ship  ?  Let  a  gentleman  put  that  to  himself,  aud  then  he  will 
‘  be  able  to  see  how  the  poor  man  cannot  be  able  to  pay  sixpence 
‘  for  his  letter.  The  people  do  not  think  of  using  the  post-office  ; 

*  it  is  barred  against  them  by  the  very  high  charge.’ 

This  apt  and  forcible  illustration  has  drawn  down  on  ]\Ir 
Brewin  and  M.  Piron,  the  able  and  experienced  Soiis-Directeur 
of  the  French  Post-Office,  as  well  as  on  the  Committee,  who  take 
the  same  view  as  Mr  Brewin,  the  epithet  of  ‘  wiseaeres.’  And 
their  ‘  short-sighted  sophism’  is  thus  exposed  by  the  profound, 
though  somewhat  scornful,  sage  wdio  has  discovered  it.  ‘  Thti-e 
‘  wiseacres  wholly  forget  that  a  man  of  £1000  a-year  would  pro- 
‘  bably  receive  thirty  or  forty  letters  for  every  one  which  c<iuld 

*  be  addressed  to  a  poor  labourer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 

‘  generally  speaking,  the  number  of  letters  which  any  man 
‘  receives  bears  some  proportion  to  his  business,  that  is  to 

*  say,  his  income ;  and  if  so,  even  on  Messrs  Brewin  and 
‘  Piron’sown  argument,  the  tax  falls  pretty  etpially  on  all.  But 
‘  why  coniine  this  philanthropic  principle  to  so  slight  and 

*  rare  an  incident  in  a  labourer’s  life  as  the  receipt  of  a  fetter?' 
But  why,  we  would  ask,  is  it  a  ‘  rare  incident  in  a  labourer’s 
‘life’  to  receive  a  letter?  Has  the  labourer  no  relatives — 
no  friends  ?  Do  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man 
observe  the  same  proportion  as  their  incomes  ;  or  has  nature 
regulated  the  affections  by  the  rule  of  three  ?  A  more  severe 
condemnation  of  the  established  system  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  its  bitterest  enemy  than  is  conveyed  in  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  to  receive  a  letter  is  a  ‘  rare  incident 
‘  in  a  labourer’s  life.’  The  writer  actually  falls  into  the  blunder 
of  taking  that  infrequency  of  correspondence,  w  hich  is  the  obvious 
and  necessary  effect  of  high  postage,  as  its  defence.  He  attempts, 
it  is  true,  to  show  that  soldiers  and  sailors  make  but  slight  use  of 
their  penny  privilege  ;  and  cites  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  his 
authority,  who  is  said  to  have  stated  that,  in  a  Scotch  regiment, 
this  privilege  produced  in  six  or  seven  months  but  sixty-three  or 
sixty-four  letters  from  about  700  men.  The  name  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Duke ;  inquiries,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  be  made.  But  it  would  be  giving  much  more  weight  to  the 
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anecdote  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have  intended,  to 
treat  it  as  an  answer  to  the  precise  information  of  Captain  Ben- 
tham,  which  is  prudently  left  unnoticed.  Captain  Bentliain,  from 
his  experience  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  in  which  he  held  his 
company,  states  that,  upon  the  average,  every  soldier  sent  seven 
letters  and  a  half  yearly — that  they  appearecl  to  value  the  privi¬ 
lege  most  highly — that  an  anxiety  to  write  their  own  letters,  led 
them  zealously  to  profit  by  the  regimental  schools — and  that  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  writing  conduced  to  their  respect¬ 
ability  and  good  conduct.*  Again,  the  Duke  alluded  to  a  Jl'gh- 
land  regiment.  This  has  been  changed  into  ‘  Scotch,'  and  an 
argument  has  been  founded  on  the  perversion  ;  for,  as  it  is  truly 
observed,  ‘  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  above  all  our  population 
‘  for  education.’  But  it  is  known  to  all  the  world,  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Lowland  Scotch,  the  Highlanders  are  an  uiiin- 
structed  people.  Nor  ought  it,  in  common  candour,  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  soldiers  and  sailors,  giving  them  full  credit  for  all 
their  good  qualities,  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  their  class,  either  as 
regards  the  disposition  or  ability  to  correspond  by  letter.  But 
Messrs  B  re  win  and  Piron  receive  their  coup-de-(/race  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notable  illustration  ; — ‘  Why  not,  it  is  asked,  put  the  case 
‘  thus  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  a  poor  workman  should  pay  for 
*  a  loaf  of  bread  half  his  daily  income  ?  What  would  a  man  of 
‘  £1000  a-year  say,  if  you  were  to  charge  him  £1,  10s.  for 
‘  every  loaf  of  bread  consumed  in  his  house  ?  The  same  reason- 
‘  ing  would  apply  to  the  pot  of  beer,  the  yard  of  cloth,  the  pound 
‘  of  leather — ay,  and  a  thousand  times  more  forcibly,  we  think, 

‘  than  to  postages  ;  and  would,  in  short,  require  the  repeal  of  all 
‘  taxes  that  tend  to  exact  from  a  day-labourer  for  any  article, 

‘  either  of  use  or  luxury,  a  greater  proportion  of  his  income  than 
‘  it  would  cost  a  man  of  £o0,000  a-year.’  The  Committee  find 
that  the  average  tax  on  general  post-letters  is  more  than'  one 
thousand  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost.  Now,  we  venture  to  think 
it  probable,  that  if  bread,  beer,  cloth,  and  leather  were  taxed  at 
the  same  rate,  and  if  the  necessary  consequence  were,  that  the 

Eoor  man  must  live  on  potatoes  and  water,  and  go  naked  and 
arefoot,  the  number  of  ‘  wiseacres’  who  might  think  such  a 
system  of  taxation  ‘  monstrous,’  would  be  somewhat  large  ;  and 
that,  peradventure,  they  might  enforce  their  views  wdth  argu¬ 
ments  more  troublesome  to  deal  with  than  any  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  the  source  whence  this  logic  is  drawm. 

We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the  many  ramifications  into 
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■which  the  mercantile  correspondence  of  the  country  would  shoot 
forth  but  for  the  pressure  of  the  tax.  Abundant  testimony  as 
to  this  will  be  found  in  the  Evidence  ;*  and  an  attentive  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  facts  will  show  how  much,  not  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  revenue  of  the  Post-Office,  but  all  other  branches,  suffer 
from  the  consequences  of  suppression. 

The  mischiefs  to  which  we  have  thus  hastily  adverted,  al¬ 
though  they  could  not  be  known  in  their  full  extent  prior  to 
the  investigation  consequent  on  the  publication  of  Mr  Hill’s 
pamphlet,  had  led  him  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  correct 
view  of  the  case,  the  history  of  the  Post-Office  revenue  ought 
to  support  and  illustrate  his  conclusions  ;  and,  on  examination,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts.  From  the 
year  1815  to  1835,  (the  last  year  the  accounts  of  which  were 
published  when  he  wrote,)  he  found  that  both  the  gross  and  net 
revenue  had  been  stationary  ;  or  indeed,  to  some  small  extent, 
had  been  retrograde ; — a  portentous  fact  viewed  in  any  light, 
but  appalling,  if  the  opinions  on  w'hich  we  have  been  animad¬ 
verting  are  founded  in  truth ;  for  if,  while  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  other  nations  is ‘rapidly  increasing,  our  system  is  in¬ 
capable  of  any  but  slight  improvements,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  are  to  keep  our  present  high  position.  The  experience 
of  history  is  uniform  to  prove,  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
is  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with  facility  of  commu¬ 
nication.  If  we  trace  it  to  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Mile, 
or  among  the  great  rivers  of  India,  or  to  the  islands  and  pro¬ 
montories  of  Greece,  still  we  find  it  keep  pace  with  the  means 
which  the  nations  possess  for  easy  and  rapid  communication,  and 
interchange  of  person  and  property,  and  with  them  of  thought 
and  knowledge. 

In  modern  times,  there  can  be  no  surer  index  of  the  state  of  a 
country  than  its  correspondence ;  which  is  found  to  be  extended  by 
every  improvement  in  wealth,  in  commercial  activity,  in  education, 
and  in  the  growth  of  kind  affections  among  the  people.  If 
our  correspondence,  then,  is  to  remain  stationary,  improvement 
must  stand  still,  nay,  must  go  backward ;  for  our  population 
makes  a  steady  and  rapid  progress. 

The  excess  of  births  above  deaths  is  more  than  1000  per  diem. 
If,  then,  the  number  of  letters  written  should  remain  the  same, 


*  See  Evidence  of  Messrs  Christie,  3382,  &c. ;  Dillon,  3525,  &c. ; 
De  l’or(|uet,  3930,  &c. ;  Desburough,  3996  ;  Moffatt,  4296,  &c. ;  Mur¬ 
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or  should  be  of  slow  increase,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be, 
that  we  are  losinff  ground  in  the  great  race.  This,  however,  is 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  The  Post-Office  revenue,  we  have 
seen,  is  any  thing  but  a  test  of  the  number  of  letters  written, 
and  still  less  a  criterion  of  what  our  correspondence  would  be¬ 
come,  if  it  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  exorbitant  taxation. 

Till  of  late,  all  the  world  treated  the  stagnation  of  Post-Office 
revenue  for  five-and-twenty  years,  as  furnishing  a  conclusive 
argument  that  the  system  was  unsound.  But  the  writers  to  whom 
we  have  before  alluded,  have  now  discovered  this  view  to  be  a 
mere  delusion.  ‘  ISpace,’  they  affirm,  ‘  is  the  aliment  of  the 
‘  Post-Office  and  thus  they  account  for  the  increase  of  Ame¬ 
rican  postage.  ‘  It  is  because  the  territory  of  the  United 
‘  States  has  been  extended :  ’  and  yet,  with  great  inconsistency, 
they  pray  it  may  be  taken  into  account,  on  behalf  of  our  Post- 
Office,  that  the  increase  between  the  commencement  of  the 
century  and  the  year  1815  had  been  so  rapid,  that  if  we 
take  the  whole  term,  viz.  from  1801  to  1835,  correspondence  in¬ 
creased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  population.  Now,  we  beg  to 
enquire  which  of  the  British  Isles  it  is  that  was  so  much  enlarged 
between  1801  and  1815^  as  to  supply  the  Post-Office  with  its 
‘  aliment  of  space;’  and  what  it  was  in  1815  that  produced  a  para¬ 
lysis  in  that  faculty  of  expansion.  So  far  is  the  stagnation 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  being  explained  by  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  former  fifteen  years,  that  that  rapidity  furnishes 
another  and  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  throwing  away  astonishment  to  wonder  at  any  extravagance 
of  writers,  who,  amidst  their  own  irreconcilable  contradictions, 
accuse  Mr  Hill  of  inconsistency,  because  he  presents  two  ac¬ 
counts, — one  showing,  that  if  the  Post-Office  revenue  had  in¬ 
creased  since  1815  only  at  the  rate  of  population,  it  would  exhibit 
an  increase  of  more  than  £500,000, — the  other,  a  table,  showing 
that  if  it  had  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  stage-coach  duties,  it 
would  exhibit  an  increase  of  £2,000,000.  Would  our  readers 
believe  that  grown-up  gentlemen  have  gravely  propounded  for 
their  readers’  belief,  that,  because  these  two  accounts  give  different 
sums,  they  contradict  each  other? 

That  correspondence  ought  to  increase  at  least  in  the  ratio  of 
population,  even  if  our  position  w'ere  in  other  respects  stationary, 
we  have  already  shown.  But  when  we  find  that  the  number  of 
travellers  is  so  much  greater  than  it  was, — as  is  proved  by  the  vast 
increase  in  the  stage-coach  duty, — it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
other  modes  of  intercommunication  would  make  progress  in  an 
equal  degree.  We  believe  that  correspondence,  in  a  natural 
and  healthy  state  of  the  Post-Office,  would  be  multiplied  far  be- 
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yoncl  either  rate  of  increase.  We  never  heard  of  a  journey 
which  did  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  produce  letters,  and  natu¬ 
rally  so,  for  it  multiplies  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  traveller  and  his  connexions.  When  frietids  are  removed 
from  each  other  to  such  a  distance  that  personal  coininuni- 
cation  becomes  rare  or  impossible,  it  is  notoiious  that  coires- 
pondence  dwindles,  and  for  the  most  part  altor^etber  ceases. 
‘  Ten  thousand  inhabitants,’  it  is  said,  ‘added  to  New  York, 
‘  would  have  little  effect  on  the  inland  postage  ;  but  the  ten 
‘  thousand  men  pushing  themselves  in  long  lines  down  the  west, 
‘  must  necessarily  become  customers  to  the  Post-Office.’  'I'liis 
assertion  is  not  only  not  true,  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Our  proposition  is,  that  a  compressed  population  contributes  more 
to  the  Post-Office,  than  the  same  numbers  if  spread  over  a  wider 
space ;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  the  Post-Office  is  concerned, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  ten  thousand  men  to  re¬ 
main  in  New  York,  than  to  depart,  ‘in  long  lines  down  the  west.’ 
And  to  prove  this,  let  us  take  the  correspondence  of  four  towns 
with  London — two  at  a  short,  and  two  at  a  long  distance — by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  space,  instead  of  feeding  the  revenue, 
tends  very  much  to  exhaust  it. 


Chargeable  Letters  disputched  to  London  in  the  week  beginning  15/A  January 
1838,  (!«/  Report,  p.  435.) 
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We  find,  too,  from  analyzing  the  returns,  that  of  all  the  letters 
delivered  in  London,  about  one-half  are  posted  within  twelve 
miles  of  St  Martin’s  le  Grand,  three-fourths  within  one  hundred 
miles,  and  only  one-fourth  in  all  the  world  besides. 

That  the  correspondence  of  the  country  labours  under  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  pressure,  cannot  then  be  doubted,  nor  indeed  is  it  denied. 
The  only  difference  is  as  to  the  degree.  Before  the  question  of 
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degree  can  be  approached,  it  is,  however,  obviously  necessary 
to  estimate  with  exactness  the  cost  of  the  article. 

The  cost  of  postage  to  the  Post-Office  is  divisible  into  tl'.rce 
heads: — the  cost  of  receiving  a  letter  into  the  office — of  its  trans¬ 
mission  from  town  to  town — ami  of  delivery  to  the  correspondent. 
The  first  and  last  of  these  heads,  it  is  clear,  must  be  pretty  much 
the  same  for  all  letters:  at  all  events,  these  heads  of  cost  will 
not  vary  according  to  the  distance  which  the  letter  travels.  "I  he 
item  of  transmission  would  certainly  never  at  first  sight  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  uniform.  Mr  Hill,  however,  as  we  think,  has 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  so  small  in  itself,  and  is  so  little  increased 
by  any  increase  of  distance,  that  to  consider  it  as  uniform,  is  a 
nearer  approximation  to  exact  justice  than  can  be  made  by  any 
variation  expressible  in  the  smallest  coin.  We  must  refer  to  the 
report  for  the  calculations,  on  which  the  exact  amount  is  founded. 
All  that  we  shall  here  do  is,  to  examine  the  principle  on  which 
this  uniformity  is  founded.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  essential 
cost  of  transmitting  light  articles  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  distaiice, 
but  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  numbers.  Give  a  porter  a  letter  to 
carry  a  mile,  and  you  will  pay  him  a  shilling  :  give  him  a  hundred 
letters,  to  be  delivered  at  one  place  at  a  distance  of  five  miles ; 
and,  even  if  he  charges  five  shillings,  it  is  obvious  that  each  of 
these  latter  epistles  will  be  despatched  at  a  twentieth  of  the  cost  of 
the  former.  Indeed,  the  minute  expense  of  mere  transmission  of 
letters  in  large  numbers,  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  the  Post-Office  ever  entering  into  successful  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  smuggler.  Colonel  Maberly  states — ‘  '1  he  price 
‘  at  which  correspondence  can  be  conveyed  by  a  coach,  is  so  in- 
‘  finitely  lower  than  any  price  the  Post-Office  can  put  upon  it, 
‘  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  Post-Office  price  can  ever  be 
‘  one  that  shall  at  all  meet  the  smuggler  in  the  market.’ 

In  Using  this  argument,  the  Colonel  forgot  for  the  moment 
that  transmission  is  only  one  of  the  heads,  and  that  bis  supposed 
case  did  not  provide  for  the  cost  of  reception  and  delivery.  It, 
however,  satisfactorily  proves  the  point  for  which  we  adduce  it ; 
viz.  that  the  cost  of  transmission  dots  not  depend  on  the  distance 
tracelUd  over,  but  on  the  number  of  letters  whieh  travel  togethir ; 
the  cost  of  each  hiiny  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  such  number. 

If,  therefore,  the  charge  upon  letters  of  equal  weight  is  to  vary 
at  all,  such  variation  shouhl  be  made  upon  the  principle  which 
these  facts  disclose.  No  one,  however,  has  ever  suggested  the 
propriety  of  such  a  rule  of  charge.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  the  objections  to  Mr  Hill’s  principle  of  uniformity, 
are  founded  in  reality  on  the  difference  produced  by  variation  in 
numbers,  and  not  in  distance.  Mr  Hill  took  as  his  example  the  ex- 
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Eense  of  tran«iU  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four 
undred  miles;  which  he  found  to  be — having  regard  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  mail — about  one-ninth  of  a  farthing  for  a  single  letter. 
To  this  example  it  is  objected,  that  if  he  had  taken  the  mail  from 
London  to  Louth,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles, 
the  cost  per  letter  would  have  been  found  to  be  much  higher;  the 
number  of  letters  between  London  and  Louth  being,  of  course, 
much  less  than  those  between  London  and  Edinburgli.  How 
this  fact  could  be  supposed  to  prove  that  the  charge  ought 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  when  it  shows  that  a  transit  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles  may  be  more  expensive  per  letter  than  one  of  four 
hundred  !  The  principle  of  uniformity  of  charge  is,  then,  made 
out  against  all  objectors  at  present  in  the  field.  If  atiy  should 
arise  who  would  vary  the  charge,  inversely  as  the  number  of 
letters  sent,  they  certainly  would  stand  upon  better  ground  than 
any  yet  taken  ;  although,  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive,  it  would 
be  no  hard  task  to  prove  that  the  abstract  justice  of  such  a 
charge,  varying  as  it  would  from  day  to  day,  would  be  dearly 
bought,  both  to  the  public  and  the  government,  by  surrendering 
the  principle  of  uniformity.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
an  objection  which  it  is  difficult  to  meet,  only  because 

‘  Yuur  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.’ 

It  has  been  urged,  that  inasmuch  as  newspapers  and  franks  do 
not  pay  postage,  therefore,  when  the  cost  of  a  letter  is  to  be 
ascertained,  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account!  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  strange  fallacy  to  say,  that  because  franks  and  news¬ 
papers  pay  nothing,  that  therefore  they  cost  nothing.  The  ob¬ 
jector  is  paying  himself  and  his  readers  with  words.  When  he 
says  they  cost  nothing,  he  ought  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
they  cost  nothing  to  the  correspondents,  either  sender  or  receiver, 
which  is  a  truism  ;  but  under  this  equivocal  expression,  he  has 
deceived  himself  into  believing  that  they  cost  nothing  to  the 
Post-Office.  If  the  cost  of  production  can  thus  be  annihilated 
by  refraining  from  asking  the  customer  for  the  price  of  the 
article,  an  expedient  is  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  necessity,  or 
even  the  justice,  of  paying  for  any  thing.  It  is  unfair  to  the  public 
to  give  such  valuable  truths  a  limited  application.  This  dead¬ 
weight  of  franks  and  newspapers  must,  no  doubt,  be  taken  into 
account,  though  not  in  the  way  proposed  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  revenue 
in  kindy  and  must  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  money 
revenue  paid  by  the  Post-Office  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  the 
cost  which  it  imposes  on  the  Post-Office  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  the  quantum  of  net  money  revenue  is  calculated,  as 
likely  to  proceed  from  the  penny  rate.  .\nd  thus  much  as  to 
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the  principle  of  uniformity  of  charge,  which  our  readers  will  at 
once  see  may  be  treated  quite  independently  of  any  question  as 
to  its  amount. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proper  amount,  the  average  rate  of 
transit  must  be  found — which  is  of  course  done  by  having  regard 
to  all  the  lines  of  road,  long  and  short — prolific  or  sparing  in 
correspondence.  It,  however,  is  shown  in  the  Report,  by  a  series 
of  calculations,  conducted  with  great  care  and  unwearied  assi¬ 
duity,  that  such  average  for  all  the  mails  leaving  London,  is  just 
what  Mr  Hill  had  found  to  be  the  actual  cost  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  viz. : — part  of  a  penny.*  So  that  not  only  is  the 
principle  of  uniformity  set  at  rest,  but  it  is  shown  that  what  has 
heretofore  been  considered  a  principal  itejn  of  cost,  is  exceedingly 
minute.  To  arrive  at  the  exact  fraction  of  a  farthing,  which 
represents  this  minute  cost,  doubtless  required  all  the  science  and 
labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  task ;  but  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  principle  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words. 
The  charge  by  the  mail-contractors  will-  of  course  be  made,  and 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  made  according  to  the  space  which  they  con¬ 
struct  in  their  coaches  for  the  Post-Office  bags  ;  it  being  of  little 
importance  to  them  to  what  extent  that  space  is  filled  ;  and  if  this 
charge  is  to  be  divided  among  all  the  letters,  according  to  the 
bulk  which  may  be  fairly  enough  considered  as  measured  by 
their  weight,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  per  letter  will  be  high 
when  the  boot  is  empty,  and  low  when  it  is  full.  Now,  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  chargeable  letters  might  be  increased 
twenty-four  fold,  without  overloading  the  mails,  and  without 
any  material  addition  to  the  sums  paid  to  the  contractors  ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  even  the  contemplated  increase  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  penny  rate,  large  as  it  is,  w  ill  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  cost  of  transit  of  the  whole  body  of  letters ;  while  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  for  each  letter  to  a  fraction  still  more 
minute. 

The  cost  of  transit  being  thus  disposed  of,  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  for  that  of  reception  and  delivery.  This  cost,  it  is 
clear,  must  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  collecting 
the  postage  on  delivery — a  practice  which  also  causes  delay,  and 
may  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  price  of  the  service  per¬ 
formed,  by  diminishing  its  worth  ; — celerity  being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualities  in  the  article  of  which  the  Post-Office  is  the 
vendor;  But  to  collect  the  postage  at  all  through  the  means 
of  the  Post-Office,  entails  a  heavy  expense  on  that  department, 
and  leads  to  serious  evils. 


*  Third  Report,  Notes,  p.  11, 
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Each  letter  forms  an  item  in  several  accounts — accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  various  post-offices,  and  between  them  and  the  post¬ 
men.  Tlie  duty  of  taxing;  or  affixing;  the  chargjes  upon  the  letters, 
is  another  source  of  expense,  and  is  at  once  complicated  and 
laborious. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  chargre  for  uniform  weights,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  transferring  the  collection  of  the  revenue  to  the 
Stamp-Office,  from  which  the  public  will  be  supplied  with 
stamped  covers  and  labels,  and  by  which  every  letter-writer  will 
become  his  own  M.  I*.,  and  frank  his  correspondence  himself 
Into  the  controversy  respecting  the  practical»ility  of  this  part 
of  the  plan,  we  shall  not  enter.  The  details,  we  know',  have 
received  the  most  careful  and  anxious  attention.  The  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country,  in  practical  science,  have  given  them 
the  benefit  of  their  labours  ;  and  we  have  the  fullest  belief,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  objections  which  have  been  made  will  appear  as 
ludicrous  as  those  insuperable  obstacles  now  do,  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  predicted  would  obstruct  the  route  of  Mr  Palmer’s 
mail-coaches. 

The  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  collecting  the  postage  by 
the  sale  of  stamps,  is  manifest.  At  present  the  receij)t  of  the 
postage  is  a  retail  operation  ;  hut,  when  we  buy  penny  stamps,  we 
shall  buy  for  the  most  part  many  stamps  at  once.  ISIoreover,  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  collection  of  the  stump 
revenue  is  made  at  less  expense  than  any  other  having  reference 
to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  sums  to  be  received. 

To  the  public  the  advantages  are  equally  clear.  If  the  post¬ 
age  is  paid  by  the  sender,  the  temptations  to  fraud  in  his  servants 
are  considerable,  and  the  trouble  of  petty  disbursements  is  not 
slight.  If  jmid  by  the  receiver,  then  comes  the  delay  in  delivery. 

'I'he  whole  cost  attendant  on  receiving,  transmitting,  and  de¬ 
livering  a  letter,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  Committee 
found  to  be  -j-j  of  a  penny,  of  which  the  cost  of  transit 
and  that  of  receipt  and  delivery  1  he  fraction  "ill  be, 

of  course,  reduced  by  every  addition  to  the  total  correspondence. 
The  other  fraction  -jVu,  it  is  quite  evident,  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  relieving  the  Post-Office  from  the  collection  of  postage ; 
and,  as  a  large  business  is  always  carried  on  at  a  less  propor¬ 
tionate  expense  than  a  small  one,  the  expected  increase  of  cor¬ 
respondence  will  also  operate  on  this  part  of  the  charge,  though 
not  so  powerfully  as  on  the  cost  of  transit. 

On  the  assumption  of  a  fivefold  increase,  Mr  Hill  estimates 
that  the  total  Post-Office  cost  of  a  letter  of  average  weight  will  be 
reduced  to  a  halfpenny — an  estimate  w  hich  any  one  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  follow  him  through  all  the  steps  of  his  investigation, 
will  think  sufficiently  high. 
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We  have  now  ascertained  two  important  points ;  first,  the  actual 
cost  of  a  letter  on  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  estimated  with 
^reat  care  of  a  letter  on  the  new  plan  ;  but  on  that  plan  a  five¬ 
fold  increase  of  chargeable  letters  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  revenue  from  a  greater  loss  than  somewhere  about  £300,000 
per  annum  ;  while  a  sixfold  increase  would  more  than  support  it. 

It  now  then  remains  to  examine  what  are  the  grounds  for  ex¬ 
pecting  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  sent  through 
the  post. 

That  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  letters  now  written 
evaile  the  Post-Office,  has  been  already  seen  ;  but  all  the  witnesses, 
as  might  be  expected,  agree  in  stating,  that  with  charges  at  all 
approximating  to  those  of  the  contrabandist,  the  Post-Office  would 
be  preferred.  We  may  then  fairly  expect  to  add  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  class  to  the  present  number.  It  is,  however, 
proposed  to  increase  the  facilities  of  sending  by  the  post  very 
materially.  Indeed,  the  railway  system  at  one  and  the  same  time 
urges  forward  such  improvements,  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
carrying  them  into  effect ;  and  the  railways  already  operate  on 
the  transmission  of  letters  far  beyond  what  would  be  supposed 
by  considering  them  only  as  connecting  their  termini,  and  the 
intermediate  places  on  their  lines.  A  common  road  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  with  a  narrow  basin ;  w  hile  a  railway  re- 
semlrles  one  with  a  very  wide  basin,  draining  therefore  a  great 
breadth  of  country.  Its  power  of  drawing  every  thing  to  itself 
from  places  which  lie  at  a  distance  from  its  line,  is  prodigious ; 
and  this  lateral  attraction  has  already  loaded  the  railway  mails 
with  letters,  which,  merely  looking  to  the  map,  no  one  would 
suppose  could  have  their  route  so  much  inflected  fiom  the  straight 
course,  without  a  loss  of  time  for  which  even  railway  speed  could 
not  compensate.  This  fact,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  explains 
how  the  higher  charge  for  the  mails  which  go  by  the  railway, 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  the  cost  per  letter  is  greater 
than  before.  Space  for  space,  the  railway  serves  the  public  at  a 
less  cost  than  was  paid  to  the  coach  proprietors.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  travelling  post-office,  containing  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cubic  feet,  can  be  conveyed,  even  laying  the  increased 
speed  out  of  calculation,  for  the  same  sum  as  the  public  formerly 
paid  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  such  room  in  the  boot  of  a 
coach. 

That  increased  facilities  of  sending  by  post  will  increase  the 
correspondence,  is  proved  by  the  e.xperience  both  of  England 
and  France.  I’almer’s  improvements,  even  in  the  face  of  en¬ 
hanced  rates  of  postage,  trebled  the  number  of  letters  in  twenty 
years.  ‘  The  new  facilities  of  transmission  afforded  by  the  Man- 
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*  Chester  and  Liverpool  railway,  increased  the  number  of  letters 
‘  between  the  termini  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  six  years ;  postage 
‘  remaininff  the  same.’  And  in  France  it  is  stated  by  M.  Piron, 
that  within  a  few  years  a  diminution  in  the  time  of  transmission 
between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
hours  to  sixty-eight  hours,  has  doubled  the  correspondence  be- 
tw’een  those  two  cities,  the  rates  of  postage  remaining  unaltered.* 

The  experiment  of  morning  mails  is  too  new  to  enable  us  to 
speak  to  numbers;  but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  it  has 
produced  so  large  an  addition  as  much  more  than  to  justify  the 
change  even  as  a  measure  of  finance.  7'hese,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  in  preparation,  would  afford  a  stimulus  of  a 
cognate  kind  with  that  arising  from  a  reduction  of  postage.  It 
would  give  a  better  article  at  the  same  price.  But  the  groat 
public  want  would  still  remain  unsatisfied.  The  community  who 
would  write  more  frequently  if  the  mails  were  despatched  more 
frequently,  or  travelled  with  greater  speed,  are  few'  indeed  com¬ 
pared  to  those  who  would  be  satisfied  with  even  a  slower  rate 
than  the  present,  if  the  price  could  be  brought  within  their 
means,  or  down  to  a  fair  proportion  between  the  object  to  be 
obtained  and  the  price  of  obtaining  it. 

The  degree  in  which  reduction  of  postage  would  operate,  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  estimated;  but  Mr  Hill  has  indicated  a  guiding 
principle  which  points  at  a  minimum  of  increase,  leaving  its 
meurimum  still  to  be  ascertained.  His  position  is,  that  no  reduc¬ 
tion  hitherto  made  in  the  price  of  any  article  in  general  demand, 
has  diminished  the  total  amount  of  public  expenditure  upon  that 
article.  And  he  adduces  the  following  evidence  in  proof  of  its 
correctness • 

‘  1.  The  price  of  soap,  for  instance,  has  recently  f  fallen 
*  by  about  one-eighth  :  the  consump'.ion  in  the  same  time  has 
‘  increased  by  one-third.  Tea,  again,  the  price  of  which,  since 
‘  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  has  fallen  by  about  one-sixth, 
‘  has  increased  in  consumption  by  almost  a  half.  The  consump- 
‘  tion  of  silk  goods,  which,  subsequently  to  the  year  IS2.%  have 
‘  fallen  in  price  by  about  one-fifth,  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
‘  consumption  of  coffee,  the  price  of  w  hich,  subsequently  to 
‘  1823,  has  fallen  about  one-fourth,  has  more  than  tripled.  And 
‘  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  the  price  of  which,  during  the 
‘  last  twenty  years,  has  fallen  by  nearly  one-half,  has  in  the  same 
‘  time  been  fourfolded.” — Post-Office  Reform,  p.  70. 

‘  2.  The  sale  of  newspapers  for  the  twelve  months  before  the 


*  Du  Service  des  Posies,  p.  4.  j*  That  is,  at  the  close  of  1836. 
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‘  late  reduction  in  stamps  was — 35,570,056,*  at  an  average  price, 

‘  say  of  7d.,  costing  the  public,  £1,037,634. 

‘  For  the  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was — 

‘  53,496,207,1  at  an  average  price,  say  of  4 fd.,  costing  the  public 
‘£1,058,779. 

‘  3.  The  annual  number  of  advertisements  before  the  late  reduc- 
‘  tion  in  the  advertisement  duty,  was — 1,010,000,  at  an  average 
‘  price,  say  of  6s.,  costing  the  public  £303,000. 

‘  It  is  now — 1,670,000,  at  an  average  price,  say  of  4s.,  costing 
‘  the  public  £334,000. 

‘  4.  The  number  of  persons  paying  for  admission  to  the  Tower 
‘  was,  in  the  ten  months  prior  to  the  late  reduction — 9508,  at  3s. 

‘  each  (including  the  warder’s  fee),  =£1426. 

‘  In  the  ten  months  subsequent  to  the  reduction  it  was — 37431, 

‘  at  Is.  each, =£1871. 

‘  The  rule  established  by  these  facts,  viz.  that  the  demand  for 
‘  the  article  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  price  de- 
‘  creases;  so  that,  if  one  thousand  are  sold  at  Is.,  many  more  than 
‘  two  thousand  would  be  sold  at  6d.,  is,  it  is  believed,  without 
‘  exception. — Certainly  the  article  of  postage  does  not  furnish  one. 

‘  The  reduction  of  the  Irish  postage  rates  which  was  made  in 
‘  1827,  was  immediately  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
‘  the  Irish  Post-Office  revenue,  though  precisely  to  what  extent 
‘  it  would  be  difficult  to  state,  owing  to  a  transfer  that  was  made 

*  at  the  same  time  of  certain  receipts  from  the  English  to  the 
‘  Irish  Post-Office  revenue.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  year 
‘  1831,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  partial  reduction,  by  exempt- 
‘  ing  the  correspondence  of  a  portion  of  the  metropolis,  which 
‘  had  paid  the  general-post  rate,  from  paying  an  adtlitional  two- 
‘  penny-post  rate.  Consequent  on  this  reduction,  though  at  first 
‘  attended  with  some  loss,  the  Post-Office  revenue  was  improved 
‘  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  a-year,  instead  of  there  being  a  Joss 
‘  of  £20,000  a-year,  as  had  been  expected  by  the  Post-Office.  A 

*  reduction  made  in  1835,  on  the  rates  of  ship-letters,  has  been 
‘  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  that  branch  of  the 

*  revenue.’^: —  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage. 

‘  The  postage  of  letters  between  Edinburgh  and  the  adjacent 
‘  towns  and  villages  was,  in  1837,  reduced  from  2d  to  Id.  In 
‘  rather  more  than  a  year  the  letters  had  more  than  doubled,  and 
‘  were  on  the  increase  when  the  last  returns  were  made.H 


*  No.  307,  Session  1838.  No.  184,  Session  1839. 

The  increase  has  been  from  £84,000  to  £116,000  per  annum. — 
(Vide  First  Report  on  Postage,  p,  472.) 

II  Third  Report,  Abstract,  p.  24. 
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We  are  informed,  on  authority  on  which  we  can  rely,  that 
with  regard  to  all  places  where  the  penny  rate  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  lieu  of  a  higher,  the  result,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
the  same  as  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  we  have  ascertained  for  ourselves 
some  facts  which  go  strongly  to  support  Mr  Hill’s  position.  His 
account  of  the  Tower  fees  was  taken  before  the  last  reduction  in 
May,  which  brought  the  fee  down  to  sixpence.  Comparing  the 
proceeds  during  similar  months  at  each  rate  of  admission,  the 
account  will  stand  thus  : — 

Number  of  Visiters  from  May  to  November. 

Three  Shilling  Rate.  One  Sliilliug  Rato.  Sixpenny  Bate. 

1837.  1838.  183'J. 

7,533  31,333  56,213 

Produce,  £1,129,  19s.  £1,566,  13s.  £1,405  :  6  :  6 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Coronation,  which  took 
place  in  June  1838,  must,  by  the  concourse  of  strangers  which 
it  caused  to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  have  greatly  added  to  the 
number  of  visiters  to  the  Tower  in  that  year ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  increase  under  the  sixpenny  rate  has  not 
been  larger  than  it  is. 

From  the  1st  of  July  the  tolls  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  horses 

and  carriages,  were  reduced  somewhat  more  than  50  per  cent _ 

the  penny  toll  on  foot  passengers  remaining  as  before  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  reduction,  even  in  its  first  period,  up  to  the  1st 
December,  1839,  compared  with  the  corresponding  five  months  of 
1838,  has  made,  upon  an  annual  toll  of  about  L,.3250,  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  only  L.60.  There  is  now  an  actual  weekly  increase, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ensuing  year  will  exhibit  a 
considerable  gain  caused  by  the  reduction. 

But  the  eft’ects  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  furnishes  a 
still  stronger  case  in  point.  In  1784,  Mr  Pitt  made  a  large 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea,  which  of  course  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  price  of  that  article.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect 
on  the  consumption  and  on  the  total  expenditure.  The  quantities 
of  tea  sold,  are  taken  from  a  return  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  23d  March,  1813  ; — the  average 
prices,  which  are  those  of  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  which  include 
the  duty  and  excise,  have  been  determined  by  careful  enquiry. 
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Before  the  Reduction. 


Yoars. 

Quantities  of 

Tea  Sold 

Average  price 

Total  Expenditure 

in  lbs. 

per  lb. 

in  Tea. 

1781. 

1782. 

5,031,649) 
6,495,518  V 

6s. 

£5,221,362. 

1783. 

5,877,340  ) 

After  the  Reduction. 

Years. 

Quantities  of 

Tea  Sold 

Average  price 

Total  Expenditure 

in  lbs. 

per  lb. 

in  Tea. 

1785. 

1786. 

14,921,893) 
15,943,682  V 

4s. 

£9,417,699. 

1787. 

16,222,923) 

The  result  of  the  reductions  in  fees  for  admission  to  the  Tower, 
is  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  Here  is  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
6  to  1,  and  the  increase  is  as  7  to  1.  Mr  Hill  finds  that  taking 
all  correspondence,  short  and  distant — single  letters,  double,  and 
treble  letters,  &c.,  together — the  average  postage  is  fi^d.,  and  he 
computes  that,  taking  letters  of  all  weights  on  his  plan,  the  ave¬ 
rage  postage  would  be  a  penny  farthing.*  A  fivefold  increase  of 
numbers  would  therefore  bring  up  the  gross  revenue  to  the  same 
point ;  and,  to  produee  that  effect,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the 
postage  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  this  he  does  in  addition  to  the 
various  improvements  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


*  The  very  obvious  fact,  that  with  a  charge  of  a  penny  for  half  an 
ounce,  twopence  for  an  ounce,  &c.,  the  average  postage  per  packet  must 
be  higher  than  one  penny,  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  w  riter  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred.  Mr  Hill — he  says, 

‘  raises  the  rate  per  letter,  from  one  penny  to  one  penny  halfpenny,  an 
‘  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  which  he  justifies,  no  doubt,  by  the  increased 
‘  rate  on  the  excepted  classes  of  letters  ;  but  if  these  excepted  letters  be 
*  so  numerous  as  to  swell  the  total  by  one-half,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
‘  talk  about  uniformity,  dispatch,  simplicity,  and  so  forth?  Thecalcula- 
‘  tion  becomes  by  one-half  less  incredible,  but  the  principle  of  a  single 
‘  and  a  uniform  penny  postage  is  gone.’ — (^Quarterly  Review,  No.  128.) 
Mr  Hill  does  not  raise  the  rate,  nor  does  he  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  principle,  that  all  letters  shall  he  charged  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  per  half-ounce.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  pamphlet  or  evidence,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  a  three-halfpenny 
rate.  Were  it  not  idle  to  waste  words  with  a  critic  so  unscrupulous  as  to 
facts,  we  would  point  out  how,  on  the  one  hand,  he  reduces  the  number 
of  ship  letters  from  1,210,000  to  90,000  per  annum,  and,  on  the  other, 
enhances  the  postage  of  ‘  some  houses’  in  London  to  L.l  0,000  a-year ! — 
an  unfounded  and  preposterous  estimate,  which  has  created  some  merri¬ 
ment  in  the  city. 
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What,  then,  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  hopes  which  he  en¬ 
tertains?  Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  reduction  is  too  great,  and 
that  the  principle  holds  good  only  within  narrower  limits?  Without 
denying  that  there  is  a  limit,  though  as  yet  undiscovered — we 
answer  that  the  principle  has  held  good  wherever  it  has  been 
tried ;  and  we  cite  the  instance  of  the  Tower,  to  show  its  success 
in  a  bolder  application  of  it  than  is  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
postage.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  postage  is  a  luxury  ?  Without 
conceding  the  fact,  we  answer  that  the  admission  to  the  Tower 
is  a  luxury ;  but  we  answer  also,  that  cheap  luxuries  are  de¬ 
manded  with  great  avidity  by  very  large  and,  we  devoutly  hope, 
rapidly  increasing  classes  of  the  community.  And,  if  correspond¬ 
ence  is  to  be  called  a  luxury  to  the  labouring  poor,  can  it  any 
longer  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  luxury  which  tliey  highly  prize 
and  anxiously  desire  ?  neither  is  there  one  the  increase  of 
which  would  so  truly  mark  their  improvement  as  this.  Such 
increase  might  be  viewed  as  an  exponent  of  much  great  and 
unobtrusive  good — of  advance  in  education,  and  of  increasing 
strength  of  the  domestic  ties.  The  letters  would  be  from  parent 
to  child  with  heart-warm  prayers  for  his  welfare,  and  with  ad¬ 
vice  which  nmst  win  for  itself  respect  and  confidence  never  to  be 
obtained  by  a  stranger ;  from  child  to  parent  with  the  outpour¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  may  have  been  checked  at 
home  by  the  common-place  feelings  induced  by  daily  intercourse, 
but  which  become  strong  to  overflowing  by  separation,  unless, 
as  it  too  often  happens,  they  evaporate  from  the  mere  want  of 
their  natural  outlet. 

Nor  would  there  be  letters  of  kind  feeling  only ;  many  a  small 
sum  of  money  would  be  thus  remitted  to  assist  the  parent  yet 
struggling  under  the  burden  of  his  family,  or  pining  under  the 
diminished  income  of  old  age.  The  aid  so  afforded  might  often 
be  slight  and  ineflScient ;  but  who  does  not  feel  that  every  shil¬ 
ling  so  bestowed,  would  have  within  itself  a  power  of  good  which 
arithmetic  is  unable  to  calculate  ? 

These  are  no  mere  speculations  of  ours ;  the  experience  of  the 
poor-law  authorities  has  pointed  out  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
transmitting  small  sums,  as  a  serious  hardship  on  the  labour¬ 
ing  population.*  It  is  known  that  much  abortive  trial  and 
suffering  is  often  sustained  by  labouring  men  in  seeking  for 
employment.  They  go  into  districts  where  the  labour  mar¬ 
ket  is  overstocked,  whereas,  had  the  means  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  been  easy,  they  would  have  bent  their  steps  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction.  During  this  absence  of  the  father,  his  family 


♦  Fifth  Poor-Law  Report. 
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often  suffer  much  discomfort,  and  even  groat  misery.  Mr  Hen¬ 
son,  a  working  hosier  of  Nottingham,  says  that — ‘  When  a 
‘  man  goes  on  the  tramp,  (i.  e.  when  he  travels  in  search  of 

*  employment,)  he  must  either  take  his  family  with  him,  per- 
‘  haps  one  child  in  arms,  or  else  the  wife  must  be  left  behind ; 

‘  and  the  misery  I  have  known  them  to  be  in,  from  not  knowing 
‘  what  has  become  of  the  husband,  because  they  could  not  hear 
‘  from  him,  has  been  extreme.  Perhaps  the  man,  receiving  only 

*  sixpence,  has  never  had  the  means,  upon  the  whole  line,  of 
‘  paying  tenpence  for  a  letter,  to  let  his  wife  know  where  he  was.’ 

VVe  have  said  little  of  the  multiplication  of  letters  on  business, 
and  the  mode  of  advertising  by  means  of  circulars.  That  these 
are  prolific  sources  of  increase  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  every 
one,  with  regard  to  his  own  affairs,  must  be  aware  how  much 
greater  a  number  of  letters  he  would  write,  even  if  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  measured  by  the  quantity  of  matter,  should  not  increase. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  circular  letters  would  become  so 
common,  that  at  length  the  public  would  be  disgusted  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  read  them,  and  that  consequently  they  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  But  this  objection  applies  with  greater  force  to  adver¬ 
tisements  in  newspapers  ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  advertiser 
cannot  select  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  would  address  him¬ 
self,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  his  advertisement  shall  come  into  their 
hands,  as  he  can  in  the  former ;  and  yet  how  rapidly  advertise¬ 
ments  multiply,  even  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  taxation,  has 
been  seen ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  untaxed,  their  numbers  are  almost  in¬ 
finite.  We  therefore,  in  common  with  witnesses  selected  from  a 
great  variety  of  trades,  cannot  but  expect  a  vast  addition  to  this 
class  of  letters. 

We  now'  present  Mr  Hill’s  own  estimate,  in  which  we  see  no¬ 
thing  immoderate.  He  gives  it,  and  we  adopt  it,  only  as  an  ap¬ 
proximating  estimate  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected  in  no 
very  long  time  from  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate. 

‘  Estimate  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  required  Increase  of  General-Post 
Letters  may  be  presumed  to  take  place. 

‘  Present  number  of  chargeable  General- Post  Letters,  call  this  1 
*  Contraband  Letters,  and  evasions  by  writing  in  newspapers, 
&c.  [Estimated  by  many  at  tiouble  the  Postetl  Letters, 
but  consider  it  equal  only]  ......  1 

‘  Total  of  Letters  now  written . 

‘  Assume  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  only  2  to  1 

‘  Estimated  future  General-Post  Letters,  from  the  present 
Letter-writing  class  . 
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*  Invoices — [Estiinatetl  by  Mr  Cobden,  an<l  other  mercantile  men,  as 

‘  equal  to  the  present  Post  Letters,  say  lialf  only^  .  .  ^ 

‘  Additionul  printed  circulars,  catalogues,  small  parcels,  &c.,  say  ^ 

‘  Letters  from  numerous  classes,  who  may  now  be  said  not  to  use  the 

‘  Post-office  at  all,  tay  ...  .  . 

*  Required  increase  of  General-Post  Letters  to  sustain  the  gross  re- 

‘  venue,  (Vide  Third  Report,  p.  55.)  ....  6 

‘  That  is  to  say,  an  addition  of  fivefold. 

That  some  years  may  elapse  before  the  Post-Office  rcveiine  re¬ 
covers  its  position,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  in  our  minds  thisdoe.s 
not  at  all  affect  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  plan.  If  its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  well  founded,  there  should  be  an  increase  from  year  to 
year ;  and  when  the  amount  arrives  again  at  its  present  height, 
there  will  be  nothing  in  this  circumstance  to  make  it  stationary. 
It  will  go  on  to  a  surplus  on  which  we  may  fairly ‘calculate  to 
counterbalance  the  deficit  of  the  early  years. 

It  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  revenue  from  the 
Post-Office  differs  altogether  and  in  jrrinciple  from  ordinary  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  results  from  the  profits  of  a  trade  protected  by  a  mono¬ 
poly,  like  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  ITaucc,  and  of  salt  in  India, 
and  of  most  articles  in  Egypt.  The  policy  of  government  mo¬ 
nopolies  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  In  our  own  country, 
as  we  have  advanced  in  knowledge  and  freedom,  they  have  di¬ 
minished  in  number,  until  the  carriage  of  letters  is  the  sole  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  system  which  doubtless  has  antiquity  to  recommend  it, 
but  possibly  little  else.  We,  however,  do  not  ask  to  have  it 
thrown  open.  Thus  much,  however,  we  think  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect,  that  if  the  Government  will  enter  into  trade,  it 
should  conduct  its  operations  on  sound  and  enlightened  commer¬ 
cial  principles.  Now,  let  us  suppose  this  monopoly  handed  over  to 
a  joint-stock  company.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  fact  of  a  present 
loss  of  profit,  or  even  the  necessity  for  a  large  immediate  outlay 
of  capital,  would  not  deter  the  undertakers  from  lowering  postage,  ■ 
if,  upon  a  well-considered  estimate,  the  immediate  sacrifice  would 
be  recompensed  by  ultimate  gain.  The  railway  companies 
have  made,  and  are  making  outlays  to  be  computed  by  tens  of 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  passengers  at  lower  fares 
than  were  charged  by  stage-coaches  going  at  half  their  speed; 
and  this  they  have  done  on  a  mere  dry  calculation  of  profit  aqd 
loss.  Let,  then,  any  temporary  diminution  of  income  be  regarded 
as  an  outlay.  It  would  be  but  slight  considered  with  reference  to 
the  objects  in  view,  and  yet  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  mightiest 
social  improvement  ever  attempted  at  a  single  effort.  Suppose 
even  an  average  yearly  loss  of  a  million  for  ten  years.  It  is  but  half 
what  the  country  has  paid  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  without  the 
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possibility  of  any  money  return.  Treat  the  deficit  as  an  outlay  of 
capital,  and  those  who  make  a  serious  affair  of  it,  suppose  that 
a  great  nation  is  to  shrink  from  a  financial  operation  which  a 
joint-stock  company  would  laugh  at.  But  enough  of  revenue. 
Even  if  the  hope  of  ultimate  profit  should  altogether  fail,  let  us 
rec’ir  to  a  substituted  tax  ;  and  if  we  are  asked.  What  tax  ?  we 
shall  answer.  Any  tax  you  please — certain  that  none  can  operate 
so  fatally  on  all  other  sources  of  revenue  as  this.  Letters  are  the 
primordia  rernm  of  the  commercial  world._  To  tax  them  at  all,  is 
condemned  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  finances.  Surely,  then,  cent  per  cent  will  hardly  be 
deemed  too  slight  a  burden  ;  and  yet  that — nay,  more  than  that 
— the  new  plan  will  yield. 

But  the  country  will  never  consent  to  adjudge  this  great  cause 
on  points  of  revenue.  That  the  Post-Office  ought  to  be  open 
to  all  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  is  now  felt  to  be  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  progress  in  true  civilisation  as  the  liberty  of  the  press 
— the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament — public  educa¬ 
tion — sound  law  reform — the  freedom  of  commerce — and  what¬ 
ever  else  we  require  to  maintain  our  ‘  high  prerogative  of  teach- 
‘  ing  the  nations  how  to  live !  ’ 


No.  CXLIII.  will  be  pMished  in  April. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  G.  Bird,  M.D.  Post  8ro.  128. 
Lunar  Observations.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Fatalist;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Godolphin.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
\l.  lls.  6d. 

Pickwick  Abroad.  By  G.  M.  W.  Reynolds.  8vo.  218. 

The  Penitent,  a  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Po«t 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Ileal  Pearls  in  a  False  Setting.  By  the  Count  de  la  Pasture.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

Jack  Sheppard.  A  Romance.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Cruickshank.  3  vols.  post  8ro.  25s. 

Max  Wentworth.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  C.  Dickens.  8vo.  21s. 

Heads  of  the  People.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Epicurean,  a  Tale;  and  Alciphron,  a  Poem.  By  T.  Moore. 
Foolscap.  10s.  6d. 

The  Flying  Dutchman.  By  the  Author  of  Cavendish,  &c.  &c.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d. 

Palmario;  or,  the  Merchant  of  Genoa.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  11.  6d. 
Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  D.  De  Foe.  Vol.  I.  Foolscap.  5s. 
The  Jesuit.  From  the  German  of  Spindler.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 
Illustrations  to  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  P.  Palitte.  8vo.  9s. 

Henry  of  Guise;  or,  the  State  of  Blois.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  if.  1  Is.  6d. 

A  Gift  from  Fairy  Land  ;  Tales  and  Legends.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

The  Friends  of  Fontainbleau.  By  Miss  Burdon.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
If.  lls.  6d. 

Preferment ;  or.  My  Uncle  the  Earl.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  If.  lls.  Gd. 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  Translated  by  E.  Forster.  Royal 
8vo.  12s. 

Influence.  By  the  Author  of  Miriam.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  78. 

Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay.  New  Edition.  Foolscap.  Gs. 

Tales  of  the  Ancient  British  Church.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
12mo.  58. 

The  Governess.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  2  ■'ols.  post  8vo. 

218. 

One  I'ault.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If. 
lls.  Gd. 

Carlyle’s  Translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship, 
&c.  3  vols.  12mo.  25s. 

The  Fright.  By  the  Author  of  Nan  Darrell.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If. 
lls.  Gd. 

The  Court  Favourite.  By  Jane  Roberts.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If. 
lls.  6d. 
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A  Good  Match,  &c.  &c.  By  Lady  Chatterton.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

1/.  lls.  6d. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Michael  Armstrong,  the  Factory  Boy.  By  Mrs 
Trollope.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  25s. 

The  Decameron  of  the  West ;  a  series  of  Tales,  &c.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
The  Maiden  Monarch  ;  or.  Island  Queen.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  14s. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Essays  on  Poetry  and  Modern  Romance,  by  Professor  Moir;  and 
on  Rhetoric,-  by  William  Spalding,  advocate.  (From  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.)  Post  8vo,  cloth,  lettered.  6s. 

The  Greenland  Minstrel.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Blockley. 
12mo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Redeemer.  A  Poem.  By  W.  Howorth.  8vo.  88. 

Melaia;  and  other  Poems.  By  Eliza  Cook.  Illustrated  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  16s. 

Local  Legends  and  Rambling  Rhymes.  By  John  Dix.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Sonnets.  By  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems.  New  Edition.  Foolscap.  6s. 

Poems.  By  G.  Beddow.  12mo.  5s. 

Gisela.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems.  By  Mrs  Boddington.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  218. 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  &c.  Translated  by  J.  Black. 
2  vols.  foolscap.  12s. 

The  Belle  of  a  Season.  A  Poem.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
Imperial  8vo.  If.  lls.  6d.  Proofs,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Pringle.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Henrietta  Prescott.  12mo.  8s. 

The  Death  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Geo.  C.  Fox. 
Foolscap.  8s. 

Massacre  of  the  Bards  ;  and  other  .Poems.  By  H.  Gilpin.  Second 
Edition.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Goethe’s  Faust.  Part  II.  Translated  by  J.  L.  Bernays.  With  other 
Poems.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  1  vol.  8vo.  12s.  w 
Mrs  Hemans’s  Life  and  W’orks.  7  vols.  foolscap.  35.s. 

Faust.  A  Tragedy  by  Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
J.  Hills.  Square.  9s. 

The  Sons  of  the  Soil.  A  Poem.  By  Mrs  Ellis.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
Sandal  in  the  Olden  Time.  An  Historical  Poem.  12mu.  4s. 

The  Buried  Bride,  &c.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Christian’s  Book  of  Gems.  A  Selection  of  Sacred  Poetry.  Foolscap.  58. 
Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  New  Edition.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Poets  of  America.  Illustrated  by  one  of  her  Painters.  Edited 
by  J.  Keese.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Cabinet  Colloquies  ;  or.  Ministerial  Manoeuvres.  8vo.  5s. 
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RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  Psalter ;  or,  Psalms  of  David.  By  Keble.  Second  Edition. 
24ino.  Is.  6d. 

Sparrowe’s  Rationale  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  18mo.  Ss. 
Practical  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Harte.  12mo.  6s. 

Short  Sermons  for  Little  Children.  By  an  Elder  Sister.  18mo.  3s. 

J.  Taylor’s  Sermons  for  Sundays.  Part  I.  8vo.  3s. 

Discourses  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.  Extracted  from  the  Works  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Simeon.  32mo.  28. 

A.  Rochat’s  Meditations  on  Hezekiab.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Hare.  12mo.  4s. 

Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Prayer  Book  Version  of  the  Psalms.  By 
W.  K.  Clay.  12mo.  Ts.  6d. 

Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor.  By  Dr  G.  Spring.  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Buddicom's  Christian  Exodus.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  foolscap.  14s. 
The  Parochial  Minister’s  Manual  for  Visiting  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Victor.  12ino.  38.  6d. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Lord  Explained.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.  8vo.  18s. 
Christian  Literature. — I.  Leslie’s  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Deists,  with  the  Author’s  Letter  to  a  Deist.  5d. — II.  Taylor’s  Holy 
Living.  2s. — III.  Witherspoon  on  Regeneration.  Is.  2d. — IV.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Is.  4d. — V.  Chandler’s 
Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian.  4d. — VI.  Boston’s  Crook  in  the 

Lot.  9d. — VII.  VV'est  on  the  Resurrection.  Is.  6d _ VIII.  Taylor’s 

Holy  Dying.  Is.  8d. — IX.  Guild's  Moses  Unveih*d,  and  Harmony  of 
all  the  Prophets.  Is. — X.  Sherlock’s  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  and  Sequel. 
Is.  2d. — XI.  Taylor’s  Sermons.  Part  I.  3s. — XII.  Campbell  on  Mira¬ 
cles.  is. — Xlll.  Jenyn’s  Internal  Evidence,  and  Lyttelton’s  Observa¬ 
tions  on  St  Paul.  9(1. — XIV.  Leslie’s  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon¬ 
strated.  Gd. — XV.  Taylor’s  Sermons.  Part  II.  2s.  9J. — XVI.  Paley’s 
Hortfi  Paulinte.  Is.  6d. — XVII.  Taylor’s  Supplement  to  his  Sermons. 
28.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Greek  Text,  with  Notes.  By  H.  Robinson. 
8vo.  Ss. 

W.  N.  Darnell’s  Arrangement  and  Classification  of  the  Psalms.  I8mo. 
4s.  6d. 

T.  Bowring’s  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Religion.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Cole’s  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick.  18mo.  Is.  3d. 
Horneck  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  New  Edition.  12mo.  Gs.  6d. 

J.  Taylor  on  National  Establishments  of  Religion.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Christian  Duties  in  the  Various  Relations  of  Life.  By  T.  Lewis. 
18mo.  4s. 

Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Skinner.  Fools¬ 
cap.  38. 
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The  Holy  Order.  By  Bishop  Hall.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  By  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cockburn.  Fool¬ 
scap.  Gs. 

Guy  Fawkes.  A  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  1605.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Lathbury.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Lady  Hewley’s  Charities.  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  8vo. 
78.  6d. 

Emendations  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Selig  Newman.  8vo.  ds. 

Christian  Services.  By  the  Rev.  Plumpton  Wilson.  8vo.  Cs.  6d. 
Dodd’s  Church  History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  12s. 

Gideon,  or  the  Humble  Christian.  ByH.  Watmuri’.  2  vols.  12mo. 
12s. 

Protestant’s  Armory.  I2mo.  7s. 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteth’s  Chief  Concern  of  Man.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
58. 

Bishop  Hurd  on  the  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Beckersteth.  12nio. 
48. 

Venal  Indulgences  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Mend- 
ham.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

C.  Morrison  on  the  Millennium.  12mo.  2s, 

Aurese  Sententiae.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Wilkinson’s  Scripture  Maps.  Royal  4to.  7s. 

The  Churchman’s  Family  Prayer  Book.  By  J.  Porter.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
TheChurch  Catechism  of  Rome.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  M'Ghee 
12mo.  28.  Gd. 

Letters  on  Episcopacy,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd.  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 
On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  part  of  Geo¬ 
logical  Science.  By  J.  Pye  Smith.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Bishop  Hall.  12  vols.  8vo.  7/.  ds. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  Children.  By  Mrs  Mad- 
dock.  Vol.  I.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

W.  Davis  on  Infant  Baptism.  18mo.  28.  Gd. 

Doctrines  and  Duties,  or  Faith  and  Practice.  By  T.  B.  Ribbans. 
Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Sure  Word  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Fysh.  8vo.  9s. 
Rev.  J.  Grierson’s  Treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Foolscap.  Ss.  Gd. 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  from  the  German.  By  J.  Baty.  12mo.  Is.  Gd. 
The  Family  which  Jesus  Loved.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart.  12mo. 
Gs. 

Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

'Fhe  Lord’s  Table.  By  H.  Thomson,  D.D.  12mo.  5s. 

Glimpse  of  Glory.  By  A.  Wellwood.  18ino.  3s. 

The  Moravian  Mission  in  North  America.  Foolscap.  4s. 

The  Blessing  of  Peace.  32mo.  Is. 

Catterill’s  Youthful  Piety  Exemplified.  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

VOI-.  i.xx.  xo.  rxT.Ti.  2  p 
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Rev.  B.  Beddowe’i  Scripture  Exposition.  18mo.  2s. 

Help  to  Young  Clergymen  in  Reading  and  Preaching.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
Rev.  H.  Stebbing’s  Continuation  of  Milner’s  Church  History.  Vol.  II. 
8ro.  12s. 

The  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude.  Part  II.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 
Unitarianism  Confuted.  A  Series  of  Lectures  at  Liverpool.  8vo. 
148. 

The  Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Jamieson.  12mo.  5s.6d. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  Illustrated  by  Passages  from  Divines.  With  70 
Woodcuts.  Small  4to.  15s. 

Hope’s  Doctrine  of  a  Triune  God.  12mo.  6s. 

Feltham’s  Resolves,  Divine  and  Moral.  Foolscap.  New  Edition.  Os. 
Elstob’s  Anglo-Saxon  Homily.  New  Edition,  with  Notes.  8vo.  6s. 
James's  Christian  Professor.  Fourth  Edition.  Foolscap.  48. 

Sir  W.  Waller’s  Divine  Meditations.  (1680.)  12mo.  4s. 

Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Blanco 
White.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  4s. 

Lingard’s  Account  of  the  Martyrs.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Bishop  Patrick’s  Treatise  on  Repentance  and  Fasting.  Edited  by  F. 
E.  Paget.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Bishop  Jewell’s  Two  Treatises  on  Scriptures  and  Sacraments.  12mo. 
58. 

Dr  Hawker’s  Evening  Portion.  New  Edition.  12mo.  ds. 
Narratives  of  Revivals  of  Religion.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Church  History.  Second  Edition.  16mo.  4a.  6d. 

Rev.  W.  Jewett’s  Christian  Visiter — Acts  and  Epistles.  12mo. 
Ss.  6d. 

Bishop  Mant’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  8vo.  ITs. 
STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Chronicles  of  the  Devizes.  By  James  Waylen.  8vo.  Ids. 

Rev.  J.  Milner’s  History  of  Winchester.  New  Edition.  2  vols. 
royal  8vo.  24s. 

The  Rock :  Description  and  Legends  of  Gibraltar.  By  Major  Hort. 
4to.  2f.  28. 

Windele’s  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  Cork,  &c.  &c.  Fool¬ 
scap.  78. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Oriental  Outlines.  By  W.  Knight,  Esq.  Foolscap.  78.  6d. 

The  Aristocracy  in  America.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  a  German 
Nobleman.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Gmnd.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  218. 

The  Colony  of  Western  Australia.  By  N.  Ogle.  8vo.  148. 

India  and  Indian  Missions.  By  A.  Duff,  D.D.  8vo.  12s. 

Western  India  in  1838.  By  Mrs  Postans.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 
Voyages  of  the  Dourga  along  the  South  Coast  of  New  Guinea.  From 
the  Dutch  of  Kolff.  By  G.  W.  Earl.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
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British  India,  in  Relation  to  the  Decline  of  Hindooism  and  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity.  By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Campbell.  8vo.  I2s. 

Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  By  J.  T.  Smith.  Post 

8  VO.  8s.  6d. 

Letters  from  Palestine  in  1836.  7  and  8.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Paxton. 
12mo.  6s. 

R.  Bremner’s  Excursions  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  2  vols. 
8vo.  28s. 

Scenes  of  Modern  Travel  and  Adventure.  Foolscap.  3s. 

Sporting  Excursions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  J.  K.  Townshend. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

Captain  Marryat’s  Diarv  in  America.  Part  II.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
If.  lls.  6d. 

Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  &c.  By  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo.  I/,  lls.  6d. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Farewell  Tales.  By  Mrs  Hofland.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Food  for  Babes,  or  First  Sermons.  18mo.  3s. 

What  is  an  Egg  worth  ?  or  the  Blessings  of  Providence.  Square.  28. 
Mrs  Barron’s  Course  of  Reading  and  Instruction.  18mo.  28. 
Affection’s  Keepsake,  1840.  28.  6d. 

Agathos,  and  other  Sunday  Stories.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Little  Sketch-Book,  new  and  improved  Series.  2  vols.  square.  Ss. 
Fisher’s  Juvenile  Scrap-Book,  1840.  8s. 

The  Little  Forget-Me-Not.  2s.  6d.  plain  ;  4s.  coloured. 

Tlie  Vicar’s  Fireside.  Little  Stories.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley’s  Victoria  Game  of  British  Sovereigns.  4s. 

Perilous  Adventures  of  Quintin  Harewood.  Square.  45.  6d. 

The  Ball  I  live  on  ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Earth.  18mo.  2$. 

Peter  Parley’s  Annual,  1840.  Square.  5s. 

Select  Memoirs  of  Young  Christian  Females.  By  a  Lady.  18mo. 
Is.  6d. 

Caleb  in  the  Countrv,  a  Story.  By  Jacob  Abbot.  32mo.  Is. 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Zoology.  By  J.  F.  Fennel.  Square.  Ss.  '6d. 
The  Excitement,  1840.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jamieson.  18mo. 
is.  6(1. 

Peter  Parley’s  Tales  about  Plante.  Sijuare.  7s.  6d. 

Peter  Parley’s  Lives  of  Franklin  and  Wasiiington.  Square.  4«. 
Sketches  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  America.  By 
Mary  Roberts.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Missionary  Repository  for  Youth.  Vol,  I.  2s. 


INDEX. 


A 

Aherdem,  improvement  of  its  liarbour,  by  Telford,  32,  33. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Bostvorlh’s  Dictionary  of  the,  221.  See  Bos- 
worth. 

America,  Diary  in,  by  Captain  Marryat,  123.  See  J/arn/af. 

American  Navy,  mostly  manned  by  British  sul>jects,  148 — better  pay  the 
cause,  148. 

Arago’s,  (M.)  Eloge  on  James  Watt.  See  JValt. 

Ashurst,  W.  H.,  on  the  Post-Office,  545.  See  Post-  Office. 

Austin,  Sarah,  Thoughts  on  Education,  149. 

B 

Barre,  Colonel,  Sketch  of,  112,  113. 

Baxter,  Richard,  Life  and  Times  of,  by  Orme,  181 — his  early  teachers, 
181,  182 — constitutional  tendencies,  182,  183 — ominous  times  in 
which  lie  lived,  183 — Church  of  England,  183,  184 — theological  stu¬ 
dies,  184,  18.5 — argumentative  basis  of  his  mind,  185 — became  chap¬ 
lain  to  Whalley’s  regiment,  186 — Cromwell  receives  him  but  coldly, 
cause  of,  186,  187 — debates  with  Cromwell,  188, 189 — life  at  Kiilder- 
minster,  189,  190 — restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  191 — claims  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  brought  forward,  191-196 — refuses  the  bishoprick  of  Here¬ 
ford,  196 — marries  Margaret  Charlton — her  character,  196-198 — in¬ 
tercourse  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  198, 199 — cast  into  prison  for  non¬ 
conformity,  199-201 — tried  before  Jeffries,  202 — death,  203 — analysis 
of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  203-221. 

Bible,  Douay  version  of,  much  misrepresented,  162. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  320,  321. 

BoswortJi,  Rev.  T.,  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  221 — Anglo-Saxon  scho¬ 
larship  very  rare,  221 — extent  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  modifies  the 
structure  of  modern  English,  222-226 — English  grammar  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  what  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  226 — ex¬ 
emplified,  226-232 — great  portion  of  the  English  language  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek,  232— change  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
a  language  explained,  232-235 — the  introduction  of  foreign  <leriva- 
tivps  has  greatly  enriched  the  synonymes  of  the  English  language,  235 
— ascendancy  of  the  Saxon,  237 — value  of  the  Latin  in  furnishing  du¬ 
plicate  words,  to  give  variety  and  compass  in  diction,  237-239 — 
thonghts  gain  immensely  by  novelty  and  variety  of  expression,  as  in 
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poetry,  239,  240 — effect  of  the  study  of  classical  literature,  240,  241 
— the  English  language,  in  copiousness  and  variety,  will  vie  with  any 
language — Camden  quoted,  241,  242 — plan  of  the  Dictionary,  242> 
244 — preliminary  matter,  is  very  valuable,  244. 

Bridges — plan  proposed  by  Mr  Telford  to  suspend  their  centering  from 
above,  instead  of  supporting  from  below,  37,  38. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  eulogy  on  the  celebrated,  12,  13. 

Brindley,  James,  character  of,  13,  14. 

Brougham's,  Lord,  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  Education,  149. 

Buie,  Lord,  character  of,  93. 

C 

Caledonian  Canal,  considered  as  a  national  work,  13*23. 

Canada,  the  government  of,  considered,  247,  248. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  cause  of  his  resignation  in  1761,  90~92 — his  humble 
letter  to  the  king,  92,  93 — resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  94,  93 — outcry 
against  Scotsmen  and  Scotland  in  England,  96-99 — Pitt’s  letter  to  the 
Kev.  Paul  Shenton,  99 — remarks  thereon,  100-102 — malady  under 
which  he  suffered,  117-119 — correspondence  whilst  unwell,  119-123. 

Church-Bates,  what  time  were  they  introduced  ?  48 — authorities  quoted, 
48-60 — exaction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  led  to  this  introduction,  60- 
61 — at  first  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  people,  61 — increase  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  61 — usurpation  of  the  clergy  led  to  the  increase  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  62-63 — powers  attached  to  the  writ  of  circumspecte  agatis,  63-68 
— proper  policy  of  the  church  in  regard  to  rates,  69,  70. 

Clive,  Lord  Robert,  Life  of,  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
K.C.B.,  29.3 — general  state  or  condition  of  the  Indian  nation  at  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  English  war — the  public  information  very  limited 
— reasons  or  supposed  reasons  for  this — writers  on  the  history  of  In¬ 
dia — notice  of  materials  from  whence  his  biography  is  compiled — 
Clive  one  of  the  master-minds  England  can  boast  of,  296 — the  Clive 
family — boyhood  of  Clive,  297 — East  India  Company  at  period  when 
Lord  Clive  entered  service,  298 — his  situation,  299 — siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Madras  by  the  French,  300 — Clive  enters  the  military  profes¬ 
sion,  301 — success  of  Dupleix  the  French  governor  in  establishing 
French  intluence  throughout  India,  306,  307 — apparent  hopelessness 
of  a  successful  issue  to  any  proceedings  undertaken  by  the  English — 
first  step  proposed  by  Clive — departure  for  and  rapture  of  Arcot,  308 
— siege  of  .Arcot  by  native  and  French  soldiers — condition  of  besieged, 
31 1 — successfully  resisted — retreat  of  besiegers — proceedings  of  Clive 
in  following  up  his  success — Major  Lawrence’s  opinion  of  Clive,  313 
— Clive’s  marriage,  and  return  to  England,  314 — bis  reception — enters 
Parliament — political  parties  at  this  time,  316 — Clive  unseated  in  con¬ 
tested  election,  317 — return  to  India — siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta 
by  natives  under  Surajah  Dowlah — Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  321 — 
effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  English  at  Madras,  322 — expedition 
sails  for  Calcutta — agreement  with  Dowlah — Clive  as  a  statesman — 
renewal  of  hostilities,  324 — conspiracy  favoured  by  Clive  fur  deposing 
of  Dowlah — bis  dissimulation  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  323 
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— great  and  decisive  battle  of  Plassey — S28 — installation  of  Meer  Jaf* 
fier  as  successor  of  Dowlah,  329 — was  Clive’s  dissimulation  justifiable? 
— or  his  after  acceptance  of  rewards?  321 — Clive  appointed  governor 
of  British  India,  333 — perfidy  of  Meer  Jalher — overtures  with  the 
Dutch,  33G — decision  of  Clive  again  conspicuous  in  the  success  with 
which  his  operations  against  the  Dutch  were  folluwe<l,  337 — Clive 
again  returns  to  England,  338 — again  in  Parliament — his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  340 — proceedings  of  the  British 
in  India  during  his  absence,  342 — he  in  consequence  obliged,  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  keeping  the  empire  together,  to  return  for  the 
third  time  to  India  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Board,  344 — suc¬ 
ceeds  in  restoring,  after  great  opposition  and  difficulties,  that  purity  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  the  departure  from  which  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  had  threatened  to  annihilate  the  kingdom,  which,  by  his  sole 
genius,  he  had  reared,  345 — foundation  of  the  Clive  fund,  349 — leaves 
India  for  the  last  time,  to  receive  in  his  native  land,  in  place  of  the  re¬ 
wards  which  the  most  meritorious  of  his  actions  deserved,  the  reviling 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  traitor,  in  place  of  the  saviour, 
of  his  country,  350 — Indian  nabobs,  352 — estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  in  England,  and  Clive,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  had  to  en- 
counter  all  this  bsd  feeling  concentrated  against  his  own  person,  354 
— impeached  in  House  of  Commons — their  verdict,  355-359 — Clive’s 
end,  360 — his  character,  361. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  religious  belief  examined,  187-189. 

D 

Defence  of  the  Whigs,  See  Whigs. 

Democracy,  Captain  Marryat’s  general  propositions  regarding,  1.30'136. 

Douglas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  362 — his  views  not  definite,  363 
— diffuse  as  a  writer,  363— unconnected  in  his  observations,  366 — pas¬ 
sages  quoted  on  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  Aristotle,  366,  367 
— on  perception,  367,  370 — on  memory  and  suggestion,  370 — perma¬ 
nency  of  the  laws  of  nature,  372-374 — on  the  train  of  thought  and 
mental  faculties,  374-376 — on  the  value  of  logic,  376-379 — on  emo¬ 
tions,  379,  381 — on  freedom  and  the  will,  381-383 — on  morals,  383- 
385 — on  religion,  385-388 — accuses  Mr  Stewart  of  denying  the  fallen 
condition  of  humanity,  3H8,  389 — names  a  faculty  of  construction,  or 
the  plastic  power,  390,  391. 

Dundee  Harbour,  improvement  of,  33,  34 — trade  of,  34. 

Dupteix,  gigantic  projects  he  formed  for  establishing  French  influence  in 
Hindostan — these  carried  into  effect,  300-314. 

E 

Education,  Ministerial  plan  of,  149 — Church  and  Tory  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  regarding,  150-154 — necessity  for  all  parties  agreeing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education,  155,  1.56 — the  question  neglected  by  the  British  legis¬ 
lature,  158 — first  vote  for  the  purpose  in  1833,  159 — plan  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  159 — misrepresented  by  their  enemies,  161 — Douay  version 
of  the  Bible  allowed  to  be  read  by  Roman  Catholics,  162 — what  the 
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Gorernment  plan  did  not  propose  to  do,  163 — constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  163-168 — functions  with  which  the  committee  was  intrnsted, 
168 — Established  Church  claim  that  the  education  of  the  people 
ou^ht  to  be  under  their  direction,  171 — this  point  fully  considered, 
171-180 — Adam  Smith  quoted,  178 — Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
with  the  regulations  for  the  appropriation  of  the  graut,  281-284. 

Egyptian  Army,  detailed  account  of  the,  89. 

Enyineering,  civil,  present  state  of,  2-5,  47. 

English  Language.  See  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 

England,  historical  illustrations  regarding  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary.  See  Tytler. 


G 

Gisborne  on  the  Ministerial  crisis,  245. 

Goode's,  Rev.  William,  History  of  Church  Rates,  48.  See  Church  Hates. 

H 

Highland  Roads  and  Bridges — improvement  of,  23-26. 

Hill  on  Post-Office  Reform,  545.  See  Post-Office. 

I 

India,  British,  revenue  system  of,  391 — false  opinion  abroad  regarding  the 
state  of  India,  392 — improving  in  every  respect,  394 — the  land-tax  is  not 
a  tax  at  all,  397 — Mr  Mill  quoted  in  support,  397-398 — identity  of  the 
land-tax  with  rent,  .398 — procedure  of  Government  in  regard  to  its  col¬ 
lection,  399-403 — low  condition  of  the  agricultural  population,  403-407 
—results  that  issue  from  that  condition,  407 — conduct  of  Government 
during  the  late  famine,  407-408 — state  of  education,  409, 410 — neces¬ 
sity  for  further  instruction,  410-412 — the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue 
by  means  of  the  land-tax  is  by  far  the  best,  412-414 — examination  of 
the  assertions  raised  against  the  India  Government,  415 — principal 
provisions  of  the  Law  of  1793,416-421 — the  land-tax  insufficient  to  co¬ 
ver  the  public  expenses,  421 — monopolies  and  taxes  prevalent  in  con¬ 
sequence,  422 — objections  brought  against  Government  answered,  424- 
426. 

Ireland,  Speech  ftf  Lord  Roden  on  the  state  of  crime  in,  503,  504 — 
grounds  on  which  he  demanded  the  evidence,  504,  505 — state  of  Ire¬ 
land  between  the  Union  and  1835,  505-509 — improvement  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  counties  in  the  home-circuit,  509-511 — in  the  northern 
circuit,  511 — in  the  Connaught  circuit,  ib. — in  the  Munster  circuit, 
511, 512 — opinions  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  their 
several  counties,  512  516 — evidence  of  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  516 
— of  that  of  Mr  Justice  Moore,  516,  517 — of  that  of  Mr  Drummond, 
517,  518 — summary  of  the  evidence,  518,  520 — analysis  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  the  Ribbon  conspiracy’ — proving  that  no  such  general 
society  existed,  520-526 — real  origin  and  objects  of  the  miscellaneous 
combinations,  526-528 — Lord  Roden’s  charges  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  not  sustained,  527, 529 — they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  repressing  illegal  societies,  529, 530 — charge  against  Government  and 
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Lord  Norinanbjr  examined  and  refuted,  530*532 — Dublin  police _ in¬ 

fluence  it  has  bad  on  the  diminution  of  crime,  532,  533 — their  exer¬ 
tions  in  reducing  faction-fights,  533,  534 — titlio  act,  534,  535 — vari¬ 
ous  beneficial  acts  that  have  passed,  536-538 — Lord  Nurmanby's  acts 
of  clemency  defended — policy  of,  538-541 — reduction  of  the  military 
force,  541 — what  conclusions  have  the  Committee  come  too?  and 
what  can  Lord  Roden  think  of  the  result  of  his  Committee  ?  542- 
544. 

Jamaica,  state  of  question  as  to  the  suspension  of  its  constitution,  249- 
254. 

L 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  speech  on  education,  149-156. 

Logic,  considered  as  a  philosophical  study,  376-379. 

Lyndhurst’s,  Lord,  speech  on  reviewing  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
245. 


M 

McCulloch's  edition  of  Smith's ‘Wealth  of  Nations.  See  Smith. 

Malcolm's,  Sir  Jolin,  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  296.  See  Clive. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  Travels  in  the  East  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  71 
— character  of,  71 — Emperor’s  studs  in  Hungary,  73 — military  go¬ 
vernment  of  Transylvania,  ib. — attentions  paid  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  75 — yearly  expense  of  soldiers  in  various  countries,  ib. — 
anecdotes  regarding  Marshal  Suwarrow,  75-77 — interview  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  Ibrahim  Pacha,  79,  80 — hospitality  of  the  East,  80,  81 — 
Sketch  of  Mehemet  Ali,  81 — position  of  Egypt  favourable  to  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  his  authority,  82 — anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  82,  83 — plan  to 
be  adopted  for  rallying  French  soldiers,  83,  84 — military  force  of 
Egypt,  85 — military  scliools,  80,  87. 

Mehemet  Ali,  sketch  of  his  army,  navv,  commerce,  &c.,  81-88 — sagacity 
of.  87-89. 

Menai  Bridge,  erected  by  Telford — length  and  expense  of,  34,  35 — 
affected  by  the  storms  of  1838  and  1839,  35. 

Marryat's,  Captain,  Diary  in  America,  123 — object,  ib. — general  view 
of  the  book,  124-127 — profound  inclination  he  displays  to  philoso¬ 
phize  on  human  nature,  127-130 — theory  of  denv>cracy,  130-132 
— general  positions  concerning  democracy,  132-136 — his  incom- 
petcncy  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  136 — denies  the  honesty  of  the 

Americans,  136,  137 — insinuates  that  perjury  is  quite  common,  137 _ 

religion  in  America,  139-141 — his  speculations  on  “speculation,”  142 
— on  ourselves  and  more  active  ancestors,  ib. — half-breeds,  142,  143— 
climate  the  cause  of  American  excitement,  143 — society  of  America, 
143,  144 — butchers,  144 — horse-dealers,  ib. — new  mode  of  preserving 
the  lives  of  drowning  horses,  ib — female  tact,  144,  145 — providential 
arrangements,  145 — forgery  and  bigamy,  ib — gullibility  of,  146,  147— 
ideas  on  slavery,  147 — American  marine,  148 

Mogul  Empire,  sketch  of,  before  British  influence  had  subjected  India, 
303-306. 
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N 

Napoleon — his  proposed  plan  of  concealment  when  be  intended  to  escape 
to  America,  82 — his  demeanour  on  receiving  tlie  news  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  83 — plan  of,  to  invade  England,  84. 

O 

Orme’a  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,  181 — value  of  this  edition, 
220,  221.  See  Bajcter. 


P 

Penny  Pottage — advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  operations,  545.  See 
Post-  Office. 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  by  Douglas,  362.  See  Douglas. 

Plassey,  Battle  of.  Description  of,  which  established  British  Authority 
in  India,  327,  328. 

Popularity,  danger  of  pandering  too  much  for  its  sake,  109-111. 

Post-OJfice  Refonn,  543 — progress  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  ib. — report  of 
Post-Office  Commissioners  in  favour,  346,  347 — favourable  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  547-549 — Ministerial  bill, 
349-361 — Tory  journals  strongly  in  favour  of  tlie  plan,  561 — and  attack 
it  as  soon  as  the  bill  has  passed — arguments  used,  361 — investiga¬ 
tion  made  to  ascertain  the  illicit,  carriage  of  letters,  333 — argument 
deduced  therefrom  as  to  the  future  increase  of  revenue,  334 — evils  re¬ 
sulting  to  the  poor  from  high  rates  of  postage,  334 — correspondence 
ought  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population,  638-631 — cost  of  postage 
divided  into  three  heads — cost  of  transit,  361-363 — cost  of  reception 
and  delivery,  363,  364 — preference  the  Post-Office  will  have  over  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  635 — evidence  to  prove  that  reduction  always 
increases  the  consumption  of  an  article,  366-371 — Mr  Hill's  estimate 
of  the  probable  increase,  371-373. 

Public  Characters  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  90-123. 

R 

Ragusa's,  Duke  of.  Travels.  See  Marmont. 

Rates,  Church.  See  Church. 

Recent  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education,  136-138. 

Revenue,  System  of  British  India,  391.  See  India. 

Rickman,  John,  Life  of  Thomas  Telford,  1-47.  See  Telford. 

Roden,  Lord,  proceedings  of  the  Committee  moved  for  by  his  Lordship 
on  Irish  Crime,  303.  See  Ireland, 

Russell,  Lord  John,  speech  on  education,  149. 

S 

Shall  we  overturn  the  Coach  ?  245. 

Shelburne,  EUw!  of,  sketch  of,  113 — administration  of,  114 — his  liberal 
opinion,  ib. — his  oratory,  114,  113 — promoted  men  of  sterling  ta¬ 
lents,  116. 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  M‘Culloch,  426 — present  edition  em¬ 
braces  matters  with  which  Smith  was  ignorant,  426,  427 — influence 
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his  works  !ia<l  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  427,  428 — their  useful¬ 
ness  not  now  so  great,  428 — state  of  society  when  his  work  was  first 
published,  430-433 — his  views  not  always  sound  or  extensive,  433- 
439 — general  principles  of  his  political  philosophy  are  of  a  superficial 
character,  439 — discursive  in  his  style,  ib. — erroneous  |b  his  views 
regarding  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  rent, 
441-443 — effects  of  competition  in  reducing  profits,  443,  444 — This 
edition  valuable  from  the  notes  of  M'Culloch,  445. 

Soldiers,  yearly  cost  of,  in  various  countries,  75. 

Steam-Engine,  brief  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the,  466-470 — disco¬ 
veries  of  Watt,  472-498. 

St  Maxence,  bridge  over  the  river  Oise,  in  France,  42-44. 

Suwarrow,  Marshal,  anecdotes  of,  75-77. 

T 

Tea,  table  showing  the  increase  of  the  sale  of,  after  being  reduced  in 
price,  568,  569. 

Telford,  Thomas,  life  and  works,  1 — early  life  of,  6-8 — residence 
at  Shrewsbury,  8,  9 — iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  9— contributed 
poetry  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  10 — hailed  with  delight  the  French 
Revolution,  11,  12 — Bridgewater  canal,  12 — Ellesmere  canal,  14 — 
Pontcysylte  aqueduct,  14,  15 — Caledonian  canal,  15-23 — superintends 
the  formation  of  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  23-25 — Canal  be¬ 
tween  the  Wenern  and  the  Baltic  in  Sweden,  25,  26 — Canal  between 
Glasgow  and  Saltcoats,  27 — improvement  of  the  river  Clyde,  27 
— improvement  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  28 — Macclesfield 
canal,  29 — Birmingham  canal,  ib. — Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junc¬ 
tion  canal,  30 — Drainage  of  the  great  fen  district,  30-32 — Aberdeen 
harbour,  32,  33 — Dundee  harbour,  33,  34 — Menai  bridge,  35,  36 — 
Suspension  bridge  of  Freyberg  in  Switzerland,  36 — proposed  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  centering  of  bridges  from  above,  37,  38 — bridge  over  the 
Mouse  at  Cartlaml  Crags,  39 — bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
39,  40 — Dean  bridge  at  Edinburgh,  40 — bridge  at  Tewkesbury,  41 — 
at  Gloucester,  41-44 — of  Neuilly,  41 — of  St  Maxence  in  France,  41- 
44 — Ship  canal  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  English  Channel, 
44,45 — institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  45 — death  of,  ib. — prominent 
points  in  his  character,  46,  47. 

Tytlers,  Patrick  Francis,  historical  recollections  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
Vi.  and  Mary,  446 — objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  446,  447 — the 
Reformation,  448 — cupidity  of  the  jirotector  Somerset  and  his  party, 
448-451 — secret  arrangement  for  remodelling  the  bishopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  451 — imperious  conduct  of  the  protector,  451-453 — opposed  by 
his  brother,  453-455 — by  the  nubility  to  whom  he  has  to  submit,  and 
is  deposeil,  455-458 — tried  and  condemned,  459 — the  two  points  on 
which  his  legal  guilt  depends,  459-460 — confession  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundell,  460,  461 — great  state  and  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  461,  462 — passages  quoted  regarding  the  reign  of  Mary, 
462-465. 
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Walker,  James,  report  of,  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  20-22. 

Whigt,  defence  of  the,  245 — their  object  is  to  gire  good  government, 
246.  Colonies — Canada,  246-24& — state  of  Jamaica,  249-254— 
household  appointments,  254,  255 — police  force  at  Manchester,  &c., 
255 — benefits  conferred  daring  last  Session,  256 — difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  257,  258 — position  of  Ministers  and  state  of  par¬ 
ties,  258-263 — would  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Administration  be  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  own  party  ?  263-273 — merits  of  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet, 

275 —  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Cabi¬ 
nets  ?  275-276 — financial  benefits  derived  from  a  liberal  Government, 

276 —  what  the  Ministry  have  done,  279-281. 

Wilkes,  John,  history  and  general  character  of,  102-109. 

Water — sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  488-497 — 
due  to  Watt  and  Cavendish,  497. 

Watt,  Janies,  life  and  discoveries  of,  466 — early  years  of,  472 — his  first 
attempts  in  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine,  473-477 — enters  into 
partnership  with  Dr  Roebuck,  476-478 — partnership  with  Mr  Boulton, 
479 — an  Act  passed  vesting  in  Mr  Watt  the  property  of  his  engines  for 
twenty-five  years,  479-480 — honourable  principle  on  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  erected  their  steam-engines,  481,  482 — patents  he  took  out  for 
various  improvements,  483 — law-plea  with  the  Cornish  miners  decided 
in  his  favour,  483-487 — Mr  Murdock’s  connexion  with  Mr  Watt,  487 
—various  instruments  he  made,  488 — history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water,  488-497 — declining  years  of,  497 — revised  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robison’s  treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  498 — merits  of  Watt, 
500-502. 
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ERRATUM. 

P.  480,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  “  no  temporary  political  mensure$,'’  read 
no  temporary  political  successes.'’ 


